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PREFACE. 



The aim of these p.ij'cs is to place before political thinkers 
«in outline of the methods which i»overn the use and alien- 
ation of the public lands of the Australasian colonics. In 
these days of land tenure reform, land nationalisation, sinjjic 
tax, progressive land tax, and other theories for the amelio- 
ration of existinj» social conditions, any information tending 
to throw light on these an«l cognate subjects should be of 
value especially where it is in the direction of experience 
gained. The intention from the outset, has been rather to 
.state facts than to exi>re.ss opinions, in the belief that a 
concise statement of the various systems, with a short 
disinterested analysis as far as it is po.ssiblc of the results 
attained, would be of far greater value than a whole sheaf 
of individual ideas. 

It is specially hoped by the writer that his work may l>c 
of some value to his fellow colonists. A journalistic experience 
in three of the iirovinces has shown that the people gene- 
rally know very little of their own laws and less about those 
of their neighbours; which .statement applies even to many 
of the most prominent politicians. This want of knowledge 
may be due in part perhaps to the ab.sence of literature 
bearing on the question. Yet the subject of the disposal of 
the public lands is of the most vital importance to the 
people of a new country. It is in their power thoughtles.sly 
to raise up barriers to the happiness and progress of millions 
who may follow them, and a study of the land legislation 
here outlined of one at lea.st of the colonies will show that, 
even at this early period, the baneful affects of past unwise 
action are manifesting themselves in a marked degree. How 
much more then will this be apparent in another half cen- 
tury, when our children and our children's children will be 
reaping the harvest of the heedlessness of our fathers and 
ourselves ? 

It is a difficult task to compress into the small space 
comprised within these pages a comprehen.sive statement of 
the intricate land systems of seven distinct provinces. Much 
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of interest ami iin|M)rlanct' has consequently been unavoidably 
omitted. But it is ho|>ed that all the main points with 
respect to present conditions have been put forward in a 
sufficiently clear manner. It has l)een the desire to brini« 
the information wherever possible rij^ht up to date. The 
historica rimnUs of the chan(*es which have been made in the 
systems of the various provinces are necessarily cursory. 
This part of the work has l)ecn unexpectedly laborious, as 
it has involved the examination of many old records, etc. ; 
but it was deemed to be essential to a complete apprecia- 
tion of existing methods that those of the past should 
be first described. In this connection the author freely 
acknowled(Tes assistance gained from the works of historical 
and other writers, some of which have l>een quoted; and 
he desires also to express his thanks for the receipt of much 
valuable data from the heads of departments in the various 
colonies, and for help cheerfully rendered by both personal 
friends and strangers. 

Sydhey. N.S.W., 
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INTRODUCTION. 



To TiiK political student or experimenter few finer fields 
of investigation arc open than that afforded l»y an exami- 
nation of the ^overninjj systems of the colonies comprising 
British Australasia. Some remarkable examples are there 
offctc<l of the effect of adapting old rules to new con<litions, 
ami of the result of attempts to formulate new methods or 
j)ractically «ipply theories which elsewhere are still in the 
hypothetical staj»e. It is a land of boundless possibilities, 
and one which under <lifferent auspices in its earlier years 
mijjht occupy a much larger place in the world of to-day. 
For no more fitiinj:; place than this sea-jjirt great south land 
coulil have l)ccn reserved by an all-wise Providence for the 
realisation of ideals of purer thought and more wholesome 
methods, free from the <lemoralising influences of a past. 
It is as though Nature in the fulness of her heart had here 
raised from the ocean bed a new earth to which man might 
transplant himself, and live a new and truer life; or as though 
the Provi<lor of All Things ha<l said, to use the wonis of 
one long since gone — *i called this new world into existence 
to redress the balance of the old." 

Never was such a golden opportunity offered for the car- 
rying out of great regenerative schemes as that afforded 
by the opening up of this Terra Australis to the over- 
crowded nations of the North. Separate<l as it was from the 
chief haunts of civilised man by thousancis of miles of sea 
and land; possessing within itself vast territory, a climate 
covering all the gradations from ever tropical heat to perpe- 
tual ice and snow, and a soil capable of producing all that 
man could need ; yet having no powerful aboriginal races 
to be displanted ; surely this was a land in regard to which 
no brighter ideal could have been devised than that of peo- 
pling it with men able to toss off the traditions of centuries 
of priest-ridden, superstitious misrule, and build up a new 
nation, which should in truth be that drcamt-of Utopia. 

The opportunity for a glorious experiment was not want- 
ing. It was pointed out to the Government of Great Britain 
that the least they could do for those loyal American citt* 
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zens who had ailhcrctl to their side in the troubles across 
the Atlantic, during* the latter part of the eij»hteenth century 
was to transplant them to some such a land, to which they 
could hear their Lares and Tenates, and there form homes 
to replace those which they had lost in America. IJut Lord 
Sydney failed to appreciate the conse«iuencc of the occasion, 
and preferred to adopt a su^^^esticm for the utilisation of 
these virgin shores as a means of escape from a difficulty 
which had been created by the increase of criminals in Bri- 
tish |»aols. So that Ausrtalia, instead of becoming; the home 
of tried pioneers, who, by their fealty to a losin«^ cause, had 
shown themselves to be possessed of the noble characteris- 
tics of loyalty and determination and other j*ood (|ualities, 
was made a dun^ heap on which to cast the dre^s and 
refuse, the human lilth of the IJrilish naticm. 

In approaching the study of almost any public tjuestion 
in Australia, and particularly that of the fieople and the 
land, it is imperative to hark back to the early days of the 
Colonics' existence. In five, at least, of the seven provinces 
this is essential. It has to be borne in mind that the first 
colonists were not free— that the earliest efforts to promote 
settlement were hampered by the fact that the bulk of the 
people were transported felons. It was essential that they 
should l)C kept under severe restraint, and this necessity 
militated against the introductitm of a proper class of pio- 
neers, possessed of the necessary experience, mental and 
physical capacity, and financial means to lay the foundations 
of a new nation on a well-grounded basis. Kven those free 
settlers who comprised the earliest colonists in the true 
sense of the term, were imj>eded by restrictions in conse- 
quence of this fact, and as a result the ultimate opening 
up of the vast interior of the continent was carried out 
under unnatural conditions, and in defiance of the law. 
Indeed, in those early days, it was difficult to secure men 
of i»ood moral calibre as imini'^rants, and it was not until 
after the convict clement had become very strong that a 
rij»ht class bejjan to arrive. These facts must be specially 
borne in mind in considering the question of the settlement 
of the lands of the continental colonies and Tasmania, which 
(with the exception of South Australia) were all {greatly 
affected by the transportce system. 

To properly appreciate the circumstances of each colony 
it is necessary to jjlance bricHy at the method and sequence 
of their early settlement. The first Europeans to make 
Australia their home landed in New South Wales in 1788, 
when the "first fleet" arrived under Governor Phillip, They 
were comprised entirely of transportees, and their military 
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guards, and it was many years before the free population 
exceeded that of the convict, and those who had been 
released from servitude, bi 1803 a branch penal settlement 
was formed in Van Diemens LamI, and for 22 years that 
island, (the name of which was subsequently altered to 
"Tasmania"), remained under the jurisdiction of the (iovernor 
of New South Wales. In 1825, however, it became a sepa- 
rate colony, and from this date entered upon a new life. 
About the year 1803, also, an attempt was made to form a 
convict settlement at port Phillip, similar to that at Sydney, 
but, fortunately perhaps, it was a failure, and the country 
in this portion of the continent remained a terra incof^nita 
for a number of years. In 1835 a party of colonists from 
Tasmania took possession of the country in the vicinity of 
the site of the present city of Melbourne, and in the follow- 
ing year the settlement, which prospered, was formally 
incorporated as an outlying portion of New South Wales, 
being made a separate colony under the name of Victoria 
in 1851. A convict .settlement was established near to the 
present city of Hrisbane in 1825, an<l the introduction of a 
free population was prohibitetl until 1842. It was then 
opened to .settlement, and in 1859 the <listrict was formally 
separated from New South Wales, and incorporated as a 
new colony, un<ler the name of Oueensland. These four 
provinces, therefore, at one time comprised the original 
colonyl of New .South Wales, and as their earlier .systems 
of land settlement were one and the same, and were directed 
from one common centre, they have been grouped in that 
order for the purpose of our more effective ccmsiileration. 
Western Australia was temporarily occupied in 1826, by 
a small gang of prisoners and a detachnunt of .soldiery 
from Sydney, who were soon withdrawn, when the fears 
of French annexation subsided. Nothing was done in the 
way of the colonisation of this part of Australia until 1829, 
when about 1000 settlers from ICngland, who hati reccivc<l 
grants of land from the Imperial (jovernment, arrive<l at 
Krecmantic, and the colony proper was established. This 
was the first attempt to form a colony without Government 
aid and apart from the convict element. The .sec<md resulted 
in the foundation of South Australia, which was lirst esta- 
blished in 1836 by settlers brought direct from Kngland 
under the auspices of the South Australian Coloni.sation 
Company. The central point of the new colony, was the 
present city of Adclai<lc, its capital. The only other pro- 
vince of the group is New Zealand. Between tnc period of 
the first formation of New South Wales and the year 1840 
many Europeans (principally whalers) visited, and some 
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settled in the Northern islanti, and in 1835 a British resi- 
dent was a|){>ointcd by the (iovernor-(«cneraf of New South 
Wales, under whose jurisdicti«m the island nominally remained. 
It was not formally taken over as a British jwjssession, however, 
until 1840, when a Lieut-iiovernor was appointe«l. under the 
Governor-General; but in the following year it was free<l 
from the ctmtrol of the mother colony, an<l made a sepa- 
rate province. The circumstances surrountlin«^ the estab- 
lishment of these three cohmies were entirely different fnun 
those of the others. an«l they may therefore Ih» regarded in 
the discussion of the subject as a separate ;;roup. 

Passin'^ from the early conditions of colonisation, which 
of course have had a marked effect upon the land le'^isla- 
tion of the various provinces, it may be of interest to 
consider briefly some other aspects of the subject. The 
physical features of British Australasia, thouj^h tlifrerin|» widely 
from those of Euroj>e in the main. pc»ssess some of their 
most diverse characteristics. The continental mainland, on 
which are situated New South Wales, Victoria, Oueens- 
land. South Australia, an<l Western Australia.— lyilT^ as it 
does between 10^ V)* nn<l y)^ 11 J' south latitude, and the 
meridians of 113^^ 5' an<l 15; 16' east lon<:itude— is partly 
within the tropic of Capricorn. ('onsec|uently its mean tem- 
perature is hotter than that of South Europe, and it has 
less varied climatic ccmditions. Certainly, on the hi^jh lands 
near to the eastern coast a cool bracing atmosphere is to 
be met with, but j*enerally speakinj^, and especially in 
the interior, the characteristics of the climate are a perpe- 
tual dry heat, with comparatively small rainfall. These con- 
ditions are adverse to cultivation as it is known to northern 
nations, and as a result the ^reat bulk of the lands of the 
continent are only adapted to sheep and cattle rearing and 
j»razinj». On the eastern an<l south eastern coastal districts, 
over a region extending inland perhaps 200 miles, aj^ricul- 
turc may be .safely and profitably carried on, and so fertile is 
the soil in parts that almost any article of foo<l may be 
pro<luccd. In the colonies of Tasmania and New Zealand, a 
cooler tcmper.iture prevails with a more humid atmosphere, 
and these islands are more largely devoted to agriculture than 
the mainland. Consequent also uj)on the more regular rain- 
fall, the average agricultural yields of crops are higher. In 
their climatic conditions they more nearly resemble the 
southern portions of Great Britain and France. 

The configuration of Australia renders it difficult of com- 
parison with any other country of similar dimensions. Indeed 
it may be said to possess characteristics peculiarly its own. 
Unlike any other of the great continents of the world, it 
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has comparatively few mountain ranj^cs, and consc(|ucntIy 
but few lar;»c rivers. Practically there is only one ^reat 
mountain ran^e, which follows the eastern, north-eastern, 
and south-eastern coastline, and develops inland into a vast 
plain, situated ^enerally at a height of from looo to 2000 
feet above sea-level. In the form of a larj»e .^hallow basin, 
or saucer, dippin«^ towards the south, this immense plateau 
occupies about two-thirds of the whole superficial area of 
Australia, the balance bein}» the marj^in a«ljoinin«^ the coast. 
On its outer eastern ed'^es are to be found chiefly the varied 
natural riches of the continent, b<»lh as to soil and mineral 
wealth, and here conse<|uently the present populatttm is 
most dense. 

The nearer one approaches to the centre of the continent, 
the more sterile becomes the lan«l, until it resolves itself 
iato what is practically a hu^e desert, ill-watere<l waste, 
ca]mble under present c<mditions of carrying but a small 
population. As mi^ht be supposed, the j»reat majority in 
number of the rivers are to be foun<l on the outer eastern 
margin, running towartis the ocean from the main dividing 
ranj»e. These possess as a rule, however, but short courses, 
and are not generally adapted for purposes of navigaticm. 
The river systems of the interi<»r are confmetl to two- -that 
of the River Murray, which empties itself into the ocean 
near to the city of Adilai<le, and the Lake Myre system, 
consisting of a number of small rivers, which ll<»w into the 
Lake, and are absorbed in its saline swamps. The Murray 
River, thou<^h small in volume compared with the ^jrcat 
rivers of other c<mtinents, has an immense watershed: it 
has for its chief affluents the Darlin*^, the Lachlan, the 
Murrumbid'^ee, and other minor streams, which t(>j»ethcr 
drain a stretch of country nearly 1000 miles in diameter. 

The chief defect in the interior is thus the want of water, 
and the inland population is conse«juently small. Up to 
the present little has been cfTected in the way of water con- 
servation or the utilisation of the supplies of the Murray 
system, which are allowed to run very lar^ely to waste. But 
attention is now bein*^ <lirected to this subject and in the 
future more will pn»bably be done by means of canalisation 
and irrigation to utilise for purposes of cultivation the v.ist 
arid wastes of the far west, which have been proved by 
experiment to re<|uire water only to make them render 
fabulous yields. Somelhinj; has been <lonc, already, by arte- 
sian wells, to tap the immense subterranean ac|ueous supplies 
known to exist, and as some s(»lendid results have been 
achieved, this method will probably be more extensively 
adopted in the near future. 
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The area and population of the seven Colonies, are as 
follows — 



Colony. 



Area in square 
miles. 



Population in 
1891. 



New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland . . 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania . . . 
New Zealand . 

Totals 



310,700 

87,884 

668,497 

903,690 

1 ,060,000 

26,215 

^104.471 

3.161,457 



1,165.300 

1.157.804 

4 « 0.34 5 

53.285 
152,619 
634.058 

3.899.177 



These figures show a density of population to the square 
mile of 1. 2 1 as compared with 106.9 in Europe, the popu- 
ation of which is 380,200,000, — the area, being approximately 
3,555,000 s(|uare miles. 

The staple of Australia is un<loul)tcdly its wool, the fruit 
of its pastoral industry. Next in point of value comes agri- 
cultural produce ; then golil and silver ; and for the purposes 
of comparis(m it may l»e of interest to st.ite the estimated 
value for 1890 of the total products in these departments 
for all the colonics. They are officially state<l as follows — f 




New South Wales . 
Victoria . . . . 
Quccnsl.ind . , . 
South Australia . 
Western Australia. 
Tasmania. . . . 
New Zealand . . 
Australasia . . . 



11.973.050. 4,131.422 

3.625,6551 7,520,298 

4,871,810^ 2.233,151 

1,602,199, 3,569,686 

292,540; 366.936 

568,242! 962,751 

5,928,5 1 7 4,829,456 

28,862,013 23,613,700 



460,285 
2,354.244 
2,137.054 

101.577 
86,664 

87.114 
_773'4.38; 
6,000,376 



2,762,554 
4,869 

56.639 
12,819. 

26,487 

6,162 

2,869,530 



t Thr«c (tKurex are collated from Mr. T: A. CoRhl.inN "Seven Colonics 
of AttttraUsia,'* 1 892~Govemment printer Sydney, N.S.W. 
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These fij^urcs, taken together with those in the previous 
table, will be of interest, in considerinj; the tpicstion of the 
land systems of the various colonies, as showing roughly 
the importance an<l general characteristics of e.ich province. 
It will be seen thaf the chief industry of New South Wales 
is wool-growing, while in Victoria, South Australia, an<l New 
Zealand, agriculture and wool-growing are l>oth very largely 
represented. The same in a modified degree applies to (Queens- 
land, where, however, more cattle are raised than in all 
the rest of Australasia. 

Each of .the colonies now enjoys local autonomy, and an 
analysis of the con<litions of lan<l settlement in each is signi- 
ficant as showing in what <IitTerent ways different sets of 
people may approach the same cjuestion under similar auspices. 
It is not here necessary to refer to these conditions further 
'than to say that in two resjKcts at least the land systems 
of the Australasian colonies afford an example deserving of 
consideration by the powers that be in older countries — viz, 
with respect to the rights of succession and lan«l transfer. 
The law of primogeniture has for many years been removed 
from the Australian codes. Each colony has its own statutes 
dealing with intestate real estates, an(l the general charac- 
teristics of the legislation are in the direction of a partition 
of real j)roperty between representatives of the deceased, 
in the same manner as in the case of personal pro|K'rty. 
Likewise there is no such bugl>ear as the question of entail, 
which to mc»st colonists would now be a subject almost 
beyond comprehension. 

fn the matter of the transfer of real estate, what is known 
as the Torrens .system is practically in force in each of the 
colonies. This is a methoil untler which title by regisrration 
is .substituted for title by drcil, ijust in the same manner 
as the transfer of .shipping property may be efTecte<h while 
giving at the same time absolute indefeasibility of title. 
Further reference will be made to this .stibject later on. It 
is sufficient at this stage to say that it is a methotl univer- 
.sally adopteil in Australia, and one which has been an in- 
calculable boon to the geinral public. 

Sufficient has l)een put forward to show that the people 
of Australasia, «lespite atlverse conditions in the past, have 
at times proved themselves capable of successfully solving dif- 
ficulties, ami, while casting aside old world notions, of 
.striking out a path for themselves. That the various colonies 
have all succeeded in evolving .satisfactory lanti systems is 
more than can be honestly stated, but a consideration of 
their different methods will show that there arc at lea.st .some 
points in each worthy of adaptation or adoption elsewhere. 
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NF.W SOI Til WALES. — EARLY KY.STE.MS. 

Little more than a century has passed since Australia 
received its lirst colonists. They were not, it is true, as a 
rule such pioneers as mi«^ht now be selected for the purpo.se 
of founding a new nation. Convicts can scarcely be expected 
to possess those qualities which develop the hi«»hest type 
of citizen. lUit the fust occupants of the soil of this j»reat 
southern land did this much for their succes.sors, they, 
proved its capacity to provide homes for a vast population 
in the years to come. In their train rapitlly followed others, 
free men, with the necessary attributes to enable them to 
conquer difficulties to which men of less indomitable cou- 
rage mu.st have mevitably .succumbed. Upon these we may 
and do proudly look back as our pioneer settlers. They, 
showed us how to wrin«^ such treasures from the thirsty 
earth as have justly w<m for Australia the name of the 
"Land of the Golden Fleece," and made it one of the 
brijjhtcst j»ems in the British Crown. 

New South Wales claims the distinction of having seen the 
first act of colonisation in these seas. It was Sydney cove where 
Governor Phillip landed in 17SS with his sad freight of 
depraved humanity,— the first to people the vast ccmtinent 
which is now the home of millions— and there was .set in 
motion by him the machinery which has wrought such a 
change in the appearance of the country. The land sy.stem 
in its conception was essentially simple, and comi)ared with 
the intricate methods now in force, perhaps crude. Hut it was 
framed to meet simple conditi<ms. New South Wales, at the 
pcriotl when its history begins, comjirised merely the land 
now covered by the ('ity of Sydney and its immediate nei^h- 
borhtK>d, and N'orfolk Island. At each of these |>oints were 
centred a considerable number of convicts, with their mili- 
tary guards, and these Cf>mmunities were dependent, durinj* 
the earlier years of their existence, at any rate for a means 
of subsistence, upon intermittent supplies • from Kngland. 
When these .supplies did not come to hand in time, which 
happened more than once, the isolatetl unfortunates had 
cither to starve or obtain sustenance from the land about 
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them. There were no indigenous foods, though Ihc soil in 
certain localities was sj>cedily found to be marvellously 
fertile. 

Settlement upon the land thus became a pressin«» neces- 
sity to obviate periodic decimation of the people for want 
of food, (iovernor IMiillip, with much .sa^acity, appreciated 
this fact from the outset, and in his earliest desjiatches to 
the Imperial Government, urjjeil the inlnuluclion of free 
settlers, possessed of the necessary capital and experience 
to enable them to profitably cultivate the soil. Hy this 
means he ho])ed to make his little colony -gradually inde- 
[»endcnt of the mother country for its supplies. These 
immigrants, he proposetl, should be supf>orled by the autho- 
rities for the first year or two, and have the services of a 
number of convicts for a specified time, during* which they 
stiould cultivate and clear a certain portion of the lancl. 
His ref>resentations were not at the outset seriousK re^^arded, 
but in Au'^ust, 1789, a dispatch from Whitehall authorisetl the 
Governt»r to make grants to non-commissioned officers and 
marines, and to ^rant to immigrants "lands to such amounts 
as you shall judj»e pro-jier." In return the new settlers were 
to maintain and feed a certain numl)cr of convicts, and pay 
quit-rents on the lands afver live years' occupatitm. These 
instructions were subsc(|Uv,ntly so enlarged as to enable 
the Ciovernor to make grants to superior officers in the 
forces. 

At the outset, while the.se negotiations were still in pro- 
gress, Philli]) t^ave j^rants of 30 or 40 acres to the prisoners 
as they became free. In 1791 there were no less than 34 
of .such ^'rantees and one free .settler, holding 1640 acres in 
the nei^jhborhood of l*arramatta; and there were 52 gran- 
tees at N'orfolk Island, holdinj* 2620 acres. Of the latter ten 
were marines or sailors, who receive«l 60 acres each, the 
remainder bein«^ convicts. The fir.st free settlers, five in 
number, arrived in January, 1793, just a century a«^o. They 
were each guaranteed two years* provisions, and had assi«^ncd 
to them convict labour free of expense, with one year's 
clothing and two years* rations for each convict. The mar- 
ried men were granted 80 acres of lanil, and the single men 
60 acres. In May of the same year, the number of grantees 
had incVca.scd to 22, who held 452 acres. From these small 
beginnings the future C'ommonwealth of Australia sprang. 

As previously mentioned, Phillip's aim xuis to make his 
colony selfsupporting, and as a means to this end, his policy 
was that any one might obtain free acres who would employ 
the convicts and provide them with food and clothing. Na- 
turally these conditions soon tempted military officers and 
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Others to possess the soil, and the boun<ls of the settlement 
expanded rapidly as the pioneers went further afield in their 
search for arabfc and pasture lands. This colonisation was 
encourajjed in every possible way, and before many years 
the need had arisen of a new outlet for the cner^jies and 
increasing Hocks and herds of the settlers. The country 
comprised in the then known districts, which were hemmed 
in by the Hlue Mountains— a natural obstacle to further pro- 
j»rtss— l»ecame congested. 

The discovery <»f the native grasses of the country, «ind 
the introduction of wool-^row iu'^' on a lar^e scale by Cap- 
tain MacArthur-'Australia's Abraham- together with the na- 
tural increase in the llocks. had thus early demonstrate*! the 
need of lar;*! r areas for pasturage, and in 1S04 (iovernor 
Kin«^. whc» succeeded Philli]). foumi it necessary to issue the 
followinj* proclamation, to enable the settlers to obtain the 
use of the lan<l a<ljoinin«^ tluir grants : - 

"Whereas it is necessary for the pres( rvation and increase 
of the breeding stock, tnat portions of land shouhl be re- 
served adjoininj^ those districts where a iniinl)er of settle- 
ments have b( en fixed in small allotments, bounded by other*. 
and it beinjj im[»racticable to locate larger allotments to all 
who possess or may hereafter possess stock, in order to secure 
to their u.se [lastura^e for rearing and maintainin<^ cattle and 
sheep, His Excellency has deemed it advisable to allot by grants 
under His Majesty certain portions of grazing land hereunto 
stated. The kasrs will be made out in the names of those 
persons resident in each district who are named by the rest 
and approved by the fiov( rnment." 

This was the first introducticm of tho method of leasing 
the public lan<ls of the Crown in Australia, which policy was 
later on to figure so largely in the land legislation of all the 
colonies. In elTect, however, the new system was really an 
extension of the princi[»le of settinjj aside commons for the 
general use of certain communities, which had prevailed for 
so many years in En^lan<l. The (iovernor, writinjj on the 
matter, a year or two later, said— "To ^ivc all two or three 
hundred acres would .soon alienate all the dispo.sabic land 
adjacent to the settlers, and to ^ive particular people three 
or four hundred acres, in ]>laces of their own selection, 
would soon reduce the small farmer to .sell his farm and 
stock, (because he cannot feed them,) to the person who 
can command money or its worth." And in a (iazette notice 
he intimated that these common lan<ls "were to be held and • 
used by the inhabitants of the respective districts, as com- 
mon lands are held and u.sed in that part of Great Britain 
called England." 
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Hut even these common lantls couM not for ever maintain 
the steadily increasin<^ p(»pulation ami Hocks of sheep, jmd the 
fmtlin;» of a way across the Blue Mountains, to the vast areas 
believed to exist beyond, became a pressing necessity. This 
having been accomplished, the sc ttlers rapidly spread over 
the new country, and j»radually the bomnlaries of the settled 
district were increcisetl so as to comprise a tract about 200 
miles sc|uare. These "Old Settled Districts," as they were 
afterwards called, were defmed by a surveyed line known 
as "The Limit of Settlement," beyond which the coUmists 
mij^ht not pass. Outside of this boundary no land was allotted, 
and no pursuits were pcrmitte<l; in fact, in consetpirnce of 
the conditi(m of cohmial .society for some years alter first 
settlement, a nece.s.sary check was kept upon the habits and 
movements of the [>eoplo. It was in<leetl a misdemeanour 
to pass the limit, which was ^uarded by a cordon of police. 
15ut the settlers neverthcle.ss cast lon^in«» eyes at the far 
!)eyond. They could .see fortune in the immense grassy plain.^ 
of the interior, and they hum^ered for them. 

Meanwhile the landholders, wh(» at this period were aj»ri- 
culturists and pastoralists combine<l, were subject to many 
inconveniences, especially from the .shiftinj* quit-rents. "These 
were rai.sed to .v for every 20 acres, and then fixed at five 
per cent upon the suppo.seil value of the land. E.ich j»rantee, 
also, was obliged to keep ami clothe one i>risoner-servant 
for every 100 acres; this was to relieve the Treasury, and 
the order was not cancelle<l until March 15th, 1826. Worst 
of all, the order of December 24th, 1824, reiiuired the hol- 
der of 100 acres to maintain five convicts, and he who held 
a fjrant for 2000 acres, though pasturajje, had to keep 30 
convicts and cultivate 120 acres. Then the t»rass lease was 
only secure for six months, and the run was limited to two 
miles any way from his .stockyard." * 

Gradually, in consequence, the necessity for granting an 
absolute freehold of the land had been urged upon the 
fiovernmcnt by the settlers, an«l in 1824 Governor Brisbane 
agreed to sell at 51 an acre ; but to retain the hold of the 
State upon the land, he still subjected the purchasers to 
the payment of a cjuit-rent of 2s per 100 acres. The clcmand 
for land on these terms was nevertheless so great, that the 
affrighted Governor withdrew the concession after six 
months. Then, in 1829, a I^nd HoanI was appointed, with 
power to inspect areas and submit them to ten<ler by the 
public. But owing to the unpopularity of the tendering pro- 

• Itonwick's "Romance of the Wool Trade," 1 887, p. I06. London, Griffith, 
Farren, Okeden and Welsh. 
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visions, the scheme ha«l to be al>an<I()ne<l; anil in 1K28 the 
land ap|iroveil l»y the I)<»anl was put up to auction for 
persons who had pri.viouslv obtained the permission of the 
(iovernor to bid. hi iS2«>, this privihj^e was also withtlrawn. 
About this time, in<leed. the sN-stem was constantly undcr- 
{joinj* chan;»e, and the settkrs were necessarily much harassed. 

The system of tyrants. dedieati<»ns. and orders, which had 
now been in force since the inau'^uration of the colony for 
a period (»f about 40 years, had r<sulte«l in very lap^e areas 
of land beinjj alienatetl. Hp to Au^just. iH.\i, n«» less than 
3,422, 53R acres had been dis]»osed of in the choicest parts 
of the colony thm known. In this month, the first Land Act 
was passed. This measure permitted sales by auction at an 
upset price of 5.V per acre, subject to a peppercorn f|uit- 
rent, and all mines of coal and precious metals were reser- 
ved. The Act als<i provided that "any purchaser who within 
ten years of his purchase shall, by the empl«»yment and 
maintenance of convicts, have relieved the public from a 
char^^c e(|ual to ten times the amount of purchase, w ill have 
the purchase money returned, but without interest. It is 
computed that for each convict employed an<l wholly main- 
tained by the j>urchaser for 12 m<»nths, £ 12 will have been 
saved l)y the public." IJy the accompanyinj* regulations, the 
upset price of the land lixe<l for the towns ran«^e«l from £ 2 
an acre in the small outlying centres to £ 20 in such towns 
as Liverpool and Parramatta, while at Double Hay, now a 
fashional>lc suburb of Sytlney, it was fixeil at £ 40, and in 
Sydney itself at £ 1000 an acre. 

These re^julations effeclctl an even more rapid exjiropri- 
ation of the public estate than had been previously ^oinj» on. 
The first year under the new conditi<ms saw the sale of 
20.861 acres; in the following year, 29,001 acres were[)arted 
with; and during the years endinj» Au;;ust 31st. 1834 and 
1835, the areas tlispost'd of jumped to <H,339 imd 271,945 
acres respectively, while the next six months alone w itiiessed 
the sale of 170,014 acres. The total receipts by the State 
from sales durinj» these 4 J years amountetl to £ 202,638; 
and this, rapid accession to the public revenue largely helped 
to more than double it in the same period. 

A considerable proportion of the revenue from land was 
devoted to brinj»inj» to the colony immi^ranls, princi(>ally 
females. There was thus contemporaneously with the increased 
sales of land a marked increase in the populati«)n, which 
on the 5th July, 1836, numbered 77,000 persons. Of these 
about 27,000 were convicts, and 50,000 free settlers and 
their children. By this time public sentiment in New South 
Wales had become strongly averse to the continuance of 
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the importatifm «>f convicts. Indeed the assignment to free 
settlers ceased soon afterwards, (1838), and the whole trans- 
portation system was l»rou;»ht to tin end in 1840. 

An intereslin*^ report, l)earin«^ upon the method of appro- 
priating the land revenue to immij^ration, was prescntetl by 
the Le'^islative Coimcil of the colony in 1835, from which 

the following may he quotet!. — ''Your (^jmmittee trust 

it will not he deemed irrelevant to state their opinion of 
the justice as well as the policy of apj»lyin«^ the procee<l!i 
of the Crown Lands exclusively to the introduction of a 
moral and industrious class of inhabitants. The first cmi- 
j»rants were induced to embark their fortiuies in this distant 
colony un<ler the promise of receivin*^ free j^rants of land, 
and in the confidence that the same policy would be con- 
tinued as the best means of settling the country. If it has 
since been deeme<l exf»edient to sell the lands in lieu of 
j:rantin«: as before, it is c<msich re<l by the inhabitants merely 
as the conversion of capital intf) another form, and that the 
procce<ls of the sale of land sh<iuld still be applie<l to the 

same purposes as the land it.self That the colonists 

have derived many advanta«^es from the transportation of 
convicts cannot be denied; but the system has brou«^ht 
with it a lon«» train of moral evils which can only be coun- 
teracted by an extensive introducHrm of free and virtuous 
inhabitants, and the only means upcm which th<; inhabitants can 
safely rely for accomplishinj* this vital object, is the revenue 
arisin*; from the sale of land. It is for these reasons that 
your Committee are anxious to reconl their o[»inion, as well 
as that of the whole community of the t olony, that the funds 
arising from the .sale of lands should be appropriated exclu- 
sively to the purpo.se of introducing a moral an<l industrious 
population; and that they consider this ajipropriation alike 
indispcn.sable to the present interests and the future pros- 
perity and character of the colony." 

It is needless to say that the principle advocated by the 
Committee has lonjr since passed out of si^^ht, and that the 
revenue from lami is now exj)cnded upon purposes which 
can frequently be said to effect no improvement in settle- 
ment, or in any way benefit the occupiers of the land. 

The year 1831, which permanently introduced the system, 
previously described, of sales by auction for cash, was, 
however, equally memorable as inau^uratinj* what may l>c 
termed the first ".squatting" period in the history of the 
colony. Hitherto grazing had been carried on U|>on lands 
leased, purchased, or occupied un<lcr authority of the Gov*- 
crnmcnt. But now a change took place. The settlers, 
unwilling longer to submit to the restraints imposed by the 
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Government, took matters into their own hamls, an<I lM)kIly 
launched out on the vast territory beyond the "limits of 
settlement," in <letiance of all constituted authority, and 
without lH•in^ given any ri«^ht or title even to utilise the 
grass upon the soil whieh they occupied. In fact they took 
possession of the new land. an<l **s<|uatted" on it. 

Mr Cieorge Ranken, one of the best authorities nn the land 
question in New South Wales, thus describes this remarkable 
movement. * *'A state of things arose which was unpre- 
cedcnte<l, unrecognised by authority, an<l was totally unin- 
telligible acconling to all official and business authority. Some 
hundreds of young fellows founded a Bedouin common we.ilth 
in the inland grass country. There was no scheme or intent 
to do anything of the kind. It arose instinctively and spon- 
taneously, and there was nev<r a grander instance of the 
working of the Viking's sjnrit. Neither 'Westward Ilo!' 
nor the story of eastern adventure can show anything more 
characteristic." And there can be no doubt that, however 
illegal or immoral this exodus may have been, it hastened 
the day nf Australia's supremacy as a wool-growing country. 
It m.ny be well here, to trace the causes and e.\tent of 
this movement, which reallv introduced a new era in the 
system of land settlement. XVith the commencement of sales 
by auction, the old and simple method of free grants, with 
the payment of <|uit-rents, had ceased. Then followed, 
almost C(mtemporane<msly with the new methoil, an attempt 
to give practical elTcct to what has since been known through- 
out Australia as the Wakefield system. A school of econo- 
mists, of whom Mr (iibbon Wakefield was the head and front, 
h.id become prominent in Lon<h>n through their advocacy 
of a scheme for selling the public lamls of Australia in small 
contiguous areas, at a high fixed price,— termed by Mr 
Wakefield the "sufficient price,"— an<l so bringing about a 
comparatively closely populate*! community, with all the 
comiitions which prevailed in the Mother Land. The money 
to be <!erived from these sales was to be tievotcd to bring- 
ing out from Great Britain agricultural laborers who .should 
be able to obtain small areas of land an<l engage in work- 
ing the farms of the larger proprietors, as at home. Thus 
there would be gradually reproduced in the new land the 
old class distinctions an*l class interests, with their accom- 
panying benefits— and evils— from which in reality many of 
the colonists had already tied. 

This new party possessed sufficient influence with the 
Imperial Government to induce Ministers to attempt to give 

• ••Our Wasted Heritage," 1 893, Chapter VII. 
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clTcct to their scheme. The colonial executive officers were 
clirecteil to cut up portions of the .ivail.iMe lan<l within the 
old settled districts in small conterminous parallelo'^rams, to 
be sold for cash. The upset price, which was originally 
5^ per acre, was raised to 12s in iS.^o. This as mi^jht 
be expected, acted as a deterrent upon the wholesale and 
speculative alienati<m which had previously prevailed. It did 
not have entirely the desiretl effect, however, and the upset 
price was at»ain raised to 2o.r per acre in 1S43. This has 
since become the .stan<lard upset price for land in all the 
colonies, and the main portions of the lar^e areas alienated 
throuj»hout Australia have been parted with at that li^jure. 
At the very time of the intro<luction of the new policy, 
the pastoralists were lon^in;» for the use of the j^rassy lands 
known to exist in the far back country. Hut, instead of 
^ainin^ their wishes, they were rcmfronled with this counter 
mbvement for decreasin;^ the available land, which was to 
be obtained only at an increased c<»st. They asked for 
brca<l and \*ni a st(mc. It was inevitable that there must be some 
collisicm. As Mr Kanken remarks--"This proceedinj* acted 
like the silent closin^^of a llood-^ate.The population was e.xpan* 

dinji, and the sheep and cattle were increasiu'^ still faster 

Impelled by a c<mimon impulse, the pioneers hetided for the 
l>ounilary Shortly they were pourin<^ acr(»ss the fron- 
tier in scores, north, south, and west In the course of 

a couple of years, hundreds of adventurous youn^ pi<meers 
had crossed the bounvlary. The (iovernor could not have 
prevented this, because all the police and military in Australia 

could not have ^u.irded an open Irontier 500 miles in len^jth 

The trcspas.sers h.id now found a name for themselves; they 
had ilevelopcd a strong esprit de corps, an<l their conrttlence 
and courage were unbounded. The inland frontiers of the 
United States were then infeste<l by outlaws anti va<»rant» 
who called themselves "squatters," * and this name was 
also adopted by the Australian adventurers who ha<l flut- 



• Thr trrm 'Squatter,*' now a hotinpholJ woni as appUcd to pantoralints 
generally, but really a mi^ncjincr at the presrui «lay, couvrycd at the oul<(ft 
rather a Kti^tna. >lany of the mm who joined in the migration across the 
hordern, were ex-convicfi, who perpetrated "cattle-duffing," (i. e.,f>te:iling and 
altering brands, etc.> and even more felonioun acts on a large scale. The 
first official use of the word appears in a report from a select Committee of 
the Legislative Council on police matters, issued in 1835- — "The nefarious 
practices of these men are greatly facilitated by the system of taking unan> 
thorised occupation of Crown Lands, or squatting which now prevails. It 
•ppears that many convicts who become free by servitufle, or who hold the 
indulgence of tickct-of>Icavc take possession of Crown Lands, in remote 
districts, and thus screened from general observation, erect hut« for their 
temporary purposes, and become what is generally termed "squatters." 
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Icrct! the tlnvccotfs of the Colonial Oftico alMuit the year 1835." 
Sir Richaril Hoiirkc htid the reins of (jovernment at the 
commencenunt of this migration, but he h.i<l sufficient sa- 
gacity to see that his instructions from the ('olonial Office 
were imi>ossihIe in vi<\v of the circumstances. Consequently 
he remained practically quiescent until the matter was in 
^ . other ways brought umler the notice* of the Home authori- 
1 1* ties. Theii, in 18^^. he nceivnl a despatch from Lord Cile- 

\^ 1^-1 "^^^* ^^^ Colonial Minister (»f the day. requiring an explana- 
C'^ I tion of these jiroceedinj^s, which were so much at variance 
with the policy laid <lown. In his rejily. Hourke pointed out 
that the effect of the Wakefield systi m had been to force 
the .settlers out into the back country; and he explain- 
ed:— *it is only by a free ran-^u- over the wi«le expanse of 
native herbai»e which the ce>lony affords that the production 
of this article (wool) can be upheM. The cohmist must other- 
wise restrain the increase liu the flocks) or endeavour to 
raise artificial food." 

Reco^nisinj* very early, however, that a new tenure was 
in effect bein^ created by the sejuattin*^ system, Bourke had 
already in 1833 passed trough the Legislative Council an 
Act to "prevent the unaiithoriseel occupation thereof l Crown 
I^ands) bein^ considered as giving a lej^al title thereto." 
This Act a]»p(»inte<l Commissioners of Crown Lamlstowarn 
off trespassers from the outlyin;,' country. Hut their efforts 
were hopeless. The .sepiatters steadily continued to cross 
the boundary, an<! in 1837 a new Act was carrieel, admitting 
their right to graze, after payment of a license fee. This 
measure also provieleel for a border police, to be pai<l out 
of the fees which were to be imposed upon the .squatters. 

Sir Gcfirgc Gipps, who succeeded Hourke, made a strong 
effort to carry out the instructions of- the (Colonial Minister; 
but his attempt was quite unavailing, ami ,so continuous was 
the .stream of settlers across the borders that in 18^9 the 
new territory is reported to have held 4380 persons (mostly 
male.s\ 3300 horses, 235.000 head of cattle, and nearly a 
million .sheep. This was almost as much stock as could be 
found in the whole of the Old Settled Districts, and we arc 
told that in the country fed over. — ranging from the Dar- 
ling Downs in the north to Port Phillip in the south, there 
were 1200 miles of (lefineel roads, over which wool was 
brought from the stations to Syelnejr. By the Act of March, 
1839, which was carried at the instigation of the Governor, 
every step was taken to restrain the new movement within 
hounds, and returns of stock were made compulsory, while 
an annual assessment (payable half-yearly) of one penny per 
sheep, threepence per head of cattle, and sixpence for each 
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horse ilcpaslurcd on Crown Lanils, was char^jcd. In May of 
the same year, the annual license to ^raze was fixetl at 
£ 10; at which fij^ure it remained for some time. 

This S(|uattinj4 movement forms one of the most interest- 
ing incidents in the history (»f AustraHan colcmisation. It 
certainly developed to a marked <k^ree the faculties of 
coura«»e, self-reliance, energy, and perseverance, which dis- 
linj»uished the earlier pi(meers, anti in a few years brought 
the country jirominently to the front as a wool-^rowin^ 
community. Men and mtmey were speedily attracted to the 
new venturous, hut j>rofital)le enterprise and, as we have 
seen, the po]juIati<m outside the line of settlement incfeasetl 
rajiidly. Althou«^h in the first instance prohibited from 
taking up the new land, the squatters, as (iipps found by 
]»ersonal inspection, establishe<l a community or common- 
wealth of their own outside the ]»ale of (iovernnunt inter- 
ference. They made homes for themselves in a rou<^h an<l 
reatly way, and conducted all the business of life without 
any departmental control or even co«^nisance. 

The increase of populaticm caused by immigration together 
with various other influences exerte'<l about this perioil, 
induced an unexi)ected trafficking; in land, and in a few years 
the whole conditi(ms of the cohmy W( re changed. The 
auction sales for cash enabled speculators to purchase lan<l 
cheaply for purposes of re-sale at a profit, and the stpiat- 
ters' licenses, which could be obtainetl by any appn»ve<l 
person, also soon became the object of attentitm for s|kcu- 
lative or even more objectionable purposes. Traflickin<^ 
in every direction became rampant, aiul all classes of persons, 
whether possessed of lan<l or not. entere<l into the unhealthy 
competiticm with avidity. Then, for the first time, absentee 
]»ast<iralists, with perstms to manaj^e their runs, came into 
existence. Trices rose, and there was a rapitl ami unwar- 
ranted inflation in values, which resulted in subse<|uent 
inevitable collapse, producing a terrible state of tiepression 
throughout the colony. An examination into the causes of 
this state of affairs, which was held before a Committee of 
the Lej»i.slative Council in 1S44. showed that in the opinion 
t>f most of the competent witnesses the system of lan<l sct- 
tlemenCwas at the bottom of the trouble, and that the new 
Wakefield .scheme had not resultcif in lej»itimate cultivation 
in proportion to the areas of land alienated. 

The rcmefly was proposed in a Oown Lands Sales Act, 
introduced and passed through the Imperial Parliament in 
1842 by Lor<l Stanley. This measure was made to apply to 
all the colonies them existing. Cnder its provi.sion there 
were to be no more ^jratuitous grants, and land was to be 
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j sold by auction, the ininimuin upset price hcin^ one pound 

per acre. Subject to a i»riniary char^e f«>r survey (unless 

provision should otherwise be made in any colony i, halt' 

the proceeds from these sales were to m> to defray the cost 

of immigration of persons to the coUmies in which the 

Tcvcnue .accrued. The (iovernor was empowered to raise 

tfic upset price, and the price when .so raise<l coukl only 

be re<lucefl by the Oueen. The principle of opening up lands 

prior to .sale, by means of roatls an<l britl^es, was now also 

introduced, .is in transmitting this Act to (jovernor Cjipps, 

Lord St.inley desired him to retain m(mey with which to 

make bri<l<^es antl main roads to lands contemplated for sale. 

It would ap]»ear, however, that .so far as New Scmth Wales 

was concerned, the Act only became operative to a limited 

extent; at any rate .sales as provided were not largely 

effected. 

f Meanwhile (iipps within the colony was preparin;* a 'rod 

^ * T/ , in pickle' for the backs of the outlying s<piatters. lie had, 

(r ' ? 7^ .nccordinj* to instruction. en<leavore<l to restrain them as far 

. / as possible, and in.iS4; he <lirected the Connnissioners of 

C '^'-'^ , Crown Lands to "Cfmsitier maturely and report as to .issimi- 

I^Ov latin^j licenses to leases, the cjuantity of lanti which would 

9^^^^ .suffice for 500 he.i<l of c.itlle or 5000' sheep, and the limita- 

• ' ^ lion of runs for each c»f which a separate license was to be 

cv^ ' taken, the encoura«»emenl of cultivati»m by uivin^ an occupier 

a kind of rij^ht to purchase a portion of his run or otherwise 

to obtain secure possession for a term of years after occu- 

I ]»ation as ten.int .it will for a fixed term,- say for five or 

I .seven years — an<l the prevention of irregular transfers or 

\^ ' ^ .sales which were occurrin*^ fre(iuently at the time without 

\ the sanction or even the knowle<lj»e of the (iovernment." 

r .' * Ui»on these reports, (iipps, without placing the matter before 

' , .-X -^ ^ the Le^^i.slative Council, issued regulations retpiirin^ the 

'♦-^^ -^* tenants, inter alia, to purchase half a .s(|uare mile of their 

^^^ J'**nd, 320 acres, at £ i per acre. 

The principle thus enunciated, of the Ciovernor imposing 
rejjulations upon the squatters without the concurrence or 
even consider.ation of the Legislative Council, raised a per- 
fect storm of opposition, not only from the .squ.itters them-, 
selves but also from the citizens resitlent in the towns, who 
. resisted this .attempt of the Governor to over-ride what was 
considered to be the popular will. Throughout the whole of 
the cohmies the matter was taken uji most warmly, and an 
organ isiition calling itself the Pastoral As.sociation, which 
received support from merchants and other inftucntiat men 
in England an<l all classes in the colony, was formed to 
combat the (iovcrnor. Amongst those who took an active 
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part in protcstinj» a^^ainst the regulations was the afkrwards 
famous Robert Lowe, anil so eflective was the a<^it.ition that 
the (jovernor intiinateil to the Legislative Council, throu^^h 
a member of that body, that he iiroposed to make the con- 
cessi(m that persons purchasin*^ homestea<ls in accordance 
with his regulations should retain untlisturbed possession of 
their runs for ei^ht years. A si cond purchase of a similar 
area w.is to extend the period of occupation, "so that each 
successive purchase of 520 acres will act virtually as a renewal 
of an ei'^ht years' lease. The rij4ht of the Crown is to 
remain absolute, it bein«^ well understood that the Oown 
will not act capriciously or unequally, and will not depart i 
from cstablisheil practice, except for the .ittainment of some 
public benefit." 

The public feelin«» was calmed smnewhat by this explana- 
tion, but not .satisfied; and the sipiatters kept the a<^itation 
allame. Indeed, the matter aflfectrd them .seriously: As the 
licensees of the land, they had come to look upon them- 
.selves as possessin*^ a prior ri^ht to their runs over other 
persons, and they fou<4ht determinedly for the "three l«*s" as 
they were termed — Fixed tenure, Fixed rents, and Free sales 
of rights. A protest was drawn uji against the action of the 
(Governor, and was forwarded through him to the Secretary 
of State. It denounced the upset ]»rire as bein«; unreasonable, 
and complained of the absence of a pre-emptive ri^ht as 
unjust and ruinous to the .sipiatti r iwho had to compete at 
auction for his land), the absence of lixily of tenure, .ind 
other matters. Gipps, in commenting on the protest, pointed 
out that under the existing methods the sijuatters did not 
even ])ay a quit-rent for their lands, ami that "if, therefore, 
the present sy.stem of squatting remains unaltered, it is evi- 
dent that the Government will have j»ained mithing by the 
abolition of free grants, which, if applied to the areas then 
in occupation, would have brought to the Treasury a lar^e 
revenue in ouit-rents." 

Lord Stanley .stoutly upheld fiiy)])s*s views on this m.itter, 
and .stated that it was his intentiim to resist the action of 
the .squatters to the utmost. At the .same time he recom- 
mended that fixity of tenure l>e conceded by ^ivin;; eijrht 
years' leases of the runs. Hut this proposition met with little 
favour, and popular excitement continued. When the Legis- 
lative Council met in 1844, a Committee, which was at once 
ai)pointcd, unanimously recommended that the up.set price 
of £ I had l)ccn injurious, that the regulations .should be 
recalled, that the license fee .should l)c abolished or reduced 
to a nominal sum, that quit-fcnts due for more than six 
years should be waived and others reduced, that the Land 
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Stilcs Act should be rciKalctI, and that in future the Gover- 
nor and Legislative Council should control the land legis- 
lation. 

For a time this was the all-.il)sorl)in^ topic in New South 
Wales, and the tij^ht between the (iovernor, (who stood tirm 
to his policy) and the i»ublic and scpiatters, with whom were 
allie<l the Le^jislative ( ouncil, continued to l>e bitterly w a^ed. 
As one act of retaliation, (iipps called for returns, showing 
how the land was held on s(|uattin;4 tenure, which indicated 
that the four largest holders occupietl no less than 7,750, 
640 acres. The eflect, as intemled, was to tiraw attention to 
the difTerence between the amounts of the license fees paid 
for these immense areas, and the quit-rents* and license fees 
of the Crown grantees. 

It will thus be seen that in eflect Ciipps's policy was to 
retain the ab.solute possession of the lands for the Crown, 
except .such portions as formetl the homesteads of the 
.squatters, which they shoulil purcha.se. In return he would 
•^ have grantetl them the privilege of grazing over the surroun- 

^ ding country until it was re(|uired for sale in the ordinary 

way. This policy is now conceded by mo.st historians and 
writers on the subject to have been at least a reasonable 
one. and one which under otht r comliticms might have been 
accepted by the ])eople generally. lUit Gipjis ha<l, in a high- 
handed manner, issued his regulations without even ccm.sul- 
ting the then only deliberative body, the Legislative Coun- 
cil, which was at this period beginning to .igitatc for res- 
I»onsible Government. His opjxinents, who were many and 
powerful, both in the Legislative: ('ouncil and the country 
generally, therefore made his action from a constitutional 
point of view a stnmg object of attack. The s(|uatters, 
who had by this time become very influential, made this 
public feeling a cover for agitating for the concessicms they 
dcsireil. but |»articularly for the right of pre-emption and 
fixed tenure. In efl'ect they claimed that, having first opened 
U]» and settled cm the new lands, they had a prior claim 
over any other persf)n to lease or ]>urchase them, and that, 
until they were required to purchase, for which there was 
then no imme<liate nee<l, they should have long leases at a 
fixed rental of the lands they occupied. 

The jurisdiction of the (iovernor of New South Wales 

.still extended over the Tort Phillip di.strict (now Victoria), 

«ind the immcn.se territories of what has since become the 

colony of (Jueenslanil, antl the new country in the occupa- 

., tion of the s<iuatters conqiriseil some of the finest land in 

., ; ' the whole continent. The demands of the squatters, if con- 

;• ceded, practically meant that they should be allowed to take 
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present i>ossessi<)n of this vast area, to the exclusion of any 
other settlers, with the first claim to purchase it if they 
desired, (iipps discerned this un<lerlyin«^ fact, which apfK-ars 
t<» have escaped the attention of the ^»eneral public in the 
hurley-hurley of the stru^jjle (ner his alle^e<l unc«mstitu- 
tional action with respect to the re;julations. Unfortunately, 
by his action he ha<l placed himself in such a positicm that 
the influence upon the public mind was smalt, but bein^ a 
man of stron;* moral fibre, he would not recede from the 
stand he had taken. The only point he was fnially willin*^ 
to conce<le was that the squatters. instea<l of beinj» compelled 
to purchase their homestea<ls. should be allowed to lease 
them without competition. The remain<ler of the runs, he 
maintained, .shouM be leased by auction, but "for the present 
at least no run should be <lisp<»sr<l of by lease at auction, 
except on the application of the occupier." 
• But. though (fipps successfully <ipposLd the proposals «)f 
the squatters. durinj» his term of office, they eventually "^ o,^/' 
l*aine<l their end, and what is now acknowledged to have V 
been a grievous wrou'^ was intlictid up*m the future colo- . - 
nists. Lord St.nnley retire<l from the C.i^lonial Office, and f 
was .succeeded by Karl (irey. upon whom sufficient inlluence "^ ^ 
was brouj»ht to bear from dilTerent f^uarters to induce him t«> 
;«rant the demands of the pastoralists. Unwittingly, in all 
t»robability, but "whether conqn IKtl to obtain idt'as fnim 
others, or prone to seek them in wron^ places. Karl Grey 
succeeded in puttin;» the (lovernment into a position from 
which it could not extricate itself without tlama^e to its 
own honour or to some larj»e interests which relie<l upon 
its j»ood faith.— in conferrin<^ boons which he had been 
warned were unjust -in encoura;»in«4 an unjust withdrawal 
of them, and in creatin*^ class hatreds which were to poison 
men's minds for lonji years to come."* 

Governor Gipps was succeeded by Sir Charles Fitzroy, but 
bi tore the return of the former to Kn^lantl. Karl (irey had 
(1846^ passed through the Imperial Tarliament a new Crown 
Lands Sales Act. This measure di<I not abro'^ate the pro- 
visuxns of Lord Stanley's Bill, but it made it lawful to regu- 
late the pre-emption of the runs heM under either lease or 
license, by granting leases for terms not exceeding 14 years, 
under rcj»ulati<ms to be afterwards drafte<l. 

Kitzroy. to whom fell the administration of the new Act, 
thou;»h more diplomatic, was more pliable than his prede- 
cessor. One of his first acts was to promulgate an order in 

♦ Ruidcu'n "History of .\iistraUa." iJ^'*^3»PP- 54* -• I'«»n<lon, Ch.-inman aiwl 
H.ill, Lul 
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reference to cpiit -rents, i which ha<l become at this period 
a subject of iliscontent with many I, alIowinj» persons in 
arrear. to commute their imlehteilness on favourable terms; 
freeing from rent all 1an<ls on which 20 years' payments 
had been made ; refun<lin^ all payments in excess of 20 
years' rents, which had alrea<ly been made. Thus for the 
future all lan<ls were either to be held un<ler lease or upon 
an absolute freehoM tenure. 

Orders-in-Council, jjivin^ effect to Earl (irey's Act were 
received in the colonv in 1S47. These now famous regula- 
tions provided that all lands were to be classed as settled, 
intermediate, or unsettled, and the provisions of the Act 
were made to apply to the two latter. The settled districts 
were to comprise the ohi .settled <listricts situated around 
Sydney, anti lands within an area of ten miles surrounding 
Uathufst, Uri.sbane (now the capital of OueenslandK an<l a 
few small towns on the Clarence and Richmond Rivers. In 
the Port rhillip district i\'ictoria» the settled di.stricts com- 
pri.sed the land within 25 miles of Melbourne, fifteen of 
Cfeelon}», and ten of Portland. Alberton. Belfast, ancl Warm- 
ambool. The intermediate* <listii<ls in Port Phillip covered 
a comparatively small area, and the <^reat bulk of the colony, 
including some of its richest country, was as will be shown, 
thus brought within the possession of the .squatters or their 
j»rototypes. 

The lands in the intermediate districts were to be leased 
in areas of 16.000 acres, (five miles .scjuare) for periods o( 
fourteen years, and the lease of each block of 16,000 acres 
carried with it the ri«^ht to purchase 640 acres at a fixed 
price of £ I per acre. The ccmditicms as to the unsettled 
ilivision were similar, except that the areas leasecl were 
twice the size of the leasehc»lds in the intermediate districts, 
and the leases carrieel with them a ri^ht of renewal for a 
further period of five years. One most important principle 
of the Orders was expressed thus — "During the continuance 
of any lea.se of lands orcupie*! as a run, the .same shall not 
l>c open to purchase by any other person or persons except 
the les.see thereof." ♦ 

' The leases for these lands were to be tendered for, but 
the tenderers were neither re<[uired to be the original 
squatters only nor stock-owners. Any person, provided he 
knew the country, might although he had not a hoof of 
stock to [»ut on it. thus tender for any lan<l already occupied 
by another man, under license. There was no' provision, 
cither, limiting the number of tenders which might be put 

♦ Cap. 2, «iec 6. 
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in. "A .*;craml»lc followed the initiation c»f the temlcrinj* 
.system, in which ino.st <»f the ]»ri/.es fell to busine.ss men 
and fifficials. Commissioners were appointed to examine 
the country afiplied for and report upon the ten<lers. These \ . ^^ . 
functionaries varied much in their m«»rals and methmls. , • 

Some filled their positions hcmorahly - but such were by '. - >• v 
no means in the majority. Some commi.ssi oners soUl runs .» 
like .stock and staticm a<^ents, while Dthers became partners • '^* <^ 

in s<|uattin^ firms. A laxity as to public duty was preva- "• * ^ 
lent, anti a .secresy and my.stery in official ilealin^^s were 
maintainetl that provided a .screen for every kind of fraud. 
A very commtm trick practi.sed by functi<maries was to 
make a co|>y of a tender received, ante-date it, insert the 
name of an accomplice or friend, recommend it to the 
Minister for official acceptance, and then intimate to the 
true claimant that the country applieil for had been already 
*allottefl under a prior application. S<>me real .s(|uattens. witn 
stockcfl country, had tentlers put in over their hea<ls, and 
lo.st their runs; but most of them, by taking time by the 
forelock, and pressinj^ their claims pers<m«illy, saved them- 
selves. However, the porticms of ^razin*^ land which they 
secured, were mere scraps compared with the enormous ,'t, ^ ,.' 
principalities accpiireil by (iovernment officials, commission / J^ 

a«^enls, wine merchants, and jobbers. Tenders were also ' ♦ • f 
cooked up from exi>lorers' journals. An accepted tender ,• ' ' 
became at cmce marketable: it suiiplietl the means to satisfy " ] <. 
a pressinjj demand, or to smooth one's way throu«^h the 
asperities of the public departments."* 

Thus were e.stabli.shed evils which have since left their 
impress upon our life as a nation. Mu^e areas of land were 
secured by men at an absurdly low rental, with the ri^jht 
to ]>urchase practically as they mij»ht ])lease. As was only 
to be expecte<l, the latter provisicm was well taken advan- 
tage of. (!hoice blocks with river fronta^^es, ami positions, 
the po.ssession of which wouM prevent other |»ers<ms in the 
future from using the surrounding lan<l. were spee<!ily alie- 
nated. And thus was placed in the ha.nds of acompar.itively 
few men a power fraught with incalculable danger to the 
generations then unborn. Amongst the evils brought to the 
birth at tWs time, and which have since grown to the full 
development of maturity, was an absentee landlonlism ; the 
locking up of. laud in the hands of a few which might have' 
-t^r?ie<l fi pojiulation a hundredfold larger than its existing 
occupiers, and which would have doubled its protluctivc pc»wer ; 
an unnecessary antagonism. between agriculturists and pas- 

♦ RankcnN "Our \Va«<lc«l Hcrii.ij;^," cbnptcr Vlll. 
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tc»rali.sts; and grossest of all, a hi«^hly immoral tcmlency. 
which has since hail a most pernicious elTcct both <m the 
private and public life of the pe«)ple. 

A former S«rveyor-<ieneral (Sir TI:omas Mitchell i ha<l years 
licfcirc put forward a su'^«»estion for a system which would 
have remedied the evils then only prospective. Hut he spoke 
'' to men who caretl not for the future, and who— like the 

; ; legislator, when askeil to think of posterity* would prohahlv 

• '^ have replied 'Tosterity ! What has posterity d<me for me f' 

,.' •y -^ lie had in 1843 recommended a maximum water fronta^e 
^ free grant of 2560 acres, carryinj» with it a prcjportion of 

i back country as pastura«^e, which, when properly watered 

by the tenant might have been purchased by him at a low 
price. His main idea was to promote coiimisation and settle- 
ment, as compare<l with which he consitlered the price 
|»cr acre a matter of little moment. It is imieedtobc regrette<l 
that the advice of a man with such ability and lifelong 
experience was not adopted. The p«>sition of New South 
Wales. Victoria an<l Oueenslan<l wouhl have been different 
this dav. 
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TiiR land legislation of New South Walt s entered upon a 
new era with the institution of the ()r«lers-in-('oiinci1 «»f 1S47. 
A few years fater «iS55) responsiMe government was con- 
cedetl to the colony, and under the new nx/wr many changes 
were elTecte<l in the land system. Shortly after the main 
|M»rtions of New South \Vales[ Victoria, and Oueenslan<l hatl. 
as previously shown, been practically han<led over to the 
s<piatters and speculat(»rs, Australia was convulsed by the 
discovery of {»old in New South Wales and Victoria, and a 
marvellous influx of population followed. Both colonies sf»on 
C(mtaine<! humlreds of thousands of people. As mi^ht have 
been expected, the supplies of ^old gradually decreased 
after the first few years, and the ilij^^ers. who comprised 
men from all walks of life, be^an to look round fc»r new 
avenues of employment an<l investment. Naturally they first 
turne<l at <mcc to the land. an<l as the pastoral industry 
had .ibout this time betjun to show si^ns of proving a very 
lucrative one, many invested their mining yains in new stpiat- 
tin;j ventures. Money was plentiful, speculation became rife, 
and runs— or to .speak more correctly, sheep and cattle, 
with the ri^ht to j^raze over certain areas of Crown Lands 
changed hands fre<piently, at rapidly increasinjj prices. Many 
men thus made immense fortunes, in too many cases, however, 
t<» be followed by their <lcparture from the colonies with 
their easily-earned ^ains. 

During this period numerous banks and mortgage institutions 
spranj» into existence, and in most of the colonies acquired a 
hold on the Kind by advancing money for the purpo.se of enabling 
the .s(|uattcrs to extend their operations. Under this influence, 
as time went on, holdings were merge<l one into another, 
with the result that, immense areas came to be umler the 
control of ab.sentce proprietors, and with the exception of 
a man«igcr and .i few lioundary riders or shed hands, the 
country was occupied by an extremely small ])opulation. Con- 
sequently, instead of the country being cut up into niotleratc- 
sized runs, capable of carrying a few thousand .sheep each, 
and finding profitable employment for leasehohlers and their 
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families, the real hoKkrs or Icsstcs of the soil are the depo- 
sitors or shareholders in monetary institutions. 

It s|)ee<lily became manifest that the new conditions were 
not |M»|»ular. The whole of the inhabitants could not he sc|UJit- 
ters, and many of the new arrivals desired to become farmers 
and make a living by cultivating the soil. Then it bet»an to 
dawn on the people that they had matle a grievous mistake 
in having s(» fatuously suppofteil the a<^itation which lecl to 
the <)r<lers-in-(*ounci'l of 1S47 and the conse<|uent lockin^ 
up of the land for pastoral purposes. A counter movement 
was the result, and before many years the antan(»nism of the 
^eneral public to the squatters was as str(»nj» and unrea- 
stmable as previou.sly the feeling ha<l been in their favour. 
I?ut they had now obtaim d the leases and portions of the 
freehold' <»f the land hfUl by them, ami in their own way 
they made the best use of it. At the same time much valuable 
agricultural c<»untry was kn(»wn Xn be in their pos.se.*;sion, 
and they became the objt ct of attack on all sides. Politicians 
desirous of workinj* u]» popular feeling <lenounce<l them, an<l 
in a few years there was within the new lAM»islative Assembly 
a .strong party ple<l«^e<l to secure for the people once more 
the "birthright" which had been but recently so thou«^ht- 
lessly parteil with. Henceforth there was no moderation on 
either si<le. The stpiatters held on with tenacity to what 
they legally possessed. an<l the other side, in a perfect poli- 
tical frenzy, cried out for their total spoliation. 

The political watchword in these vears was "Kree selec- 
tion over the public lands of the colony." A genuine, but, 
as it has proved, mistaken altem]»t to ^ive effect to this 
principle and .settle an n«^ricultural population in place of the 
s<|uatters, an<l thus gradually rover the vast uninhabited 
sheep walks of the interior with smilin«^ homesteads and 
wavim^ cornfiehls. was nia<le by Mr tailerwanls Sir John) 
Robertson, who became Ministtr for Lands in I85S, and was 
the apostle of the new creed. Immediately upon his acce.s- 
sion to office, he issueil a regulation to the effect that all 
pastr>ral leases should be subject to such conditiims as Tar- 
tiament mi^ht innuKse. but shcutly allerwanis his party went 
out of power. His successor prepared a Hill ;»ivin^ a limited 
ri^ht of .selection over proclaimed agricultural are.is, but 
unfortunately for the colony this measure never received 
Parliamentary .sanction, and in 1 860 Mr Roberts<m was placed 
at the hcail of a new* admini.stration. His first business was 
the introducticm of a Bill permitting "Free selection over 
the put)lic lands, survevetl and unsurveyed." but the main 
feature of this measure having Ikcu rejected by the A.ssem- 
My. he appealed to the country. He came bark in 1861 
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with a |)Owcrful majority, with Hyin^ colours carricti his 
measures— The Oown Lands Alienation Act, anil the Crown 
Lands Occupation Act. For a perioil of 23 years alUrwarils, 
these enactments for all intents and purposes, formed the 
land law of the country. It was without doubt a praiseworthy 
effort on his part to induce legitimate settlement of the lands, 
of the colony, but it was in reality the cause of more heart- 1 
burninj^, public immorality antl private chicanery, and class' 
antaj»onism than any measure ever passed in Australasiji. \ 

It may l>c of interest here to «^ive a brief outline <if these 
enactments. The Crown Lands Alienation Act proviiled that ) 
any person mi«^ht select fnmi 40 to 320 acres of any Crown 
Lan<is, (excepting town, suburban, and i^serveil lands » at a 
fixed price oi £\ per acre, of which 25 i»er cent was to I hi 
paid as a deposit on application, three years bein^ allowed 
in which to pay the balance without interest. Aller three 
years, interest was charj^ed at the rale of five per cent, A - • 
con<liti<m of residence for three years was imposed, and , 

improvements to the value of /"i per acre had to Ik* effecteil. t 
There were a few reserves for townships. an<l religious ami ( , ; ' ' 
other pur]>oses, but practically the whole of the unalienatetl ^ , 
surface of the colony, irrespective of its value <»r situati<m, 
was thrown open for .selection. That is to say, any man 
mij»ht ^o up<m any y>ortion of the Crown Lands, antl take 
]H».sse.ssi(m of an area c<»verin«» half a s«|uarcr mile, for which 
he had to ]»ay 5J an acre cash, the balance lHin«4 allowed to 
remain at interest at five per cent. Mineral lands mi^ht I»c 
taken up under similar conditiims. but at a price of /jikt 
acre, and upon the ex]»enditure of £2 per acre in improve- 
ments. 

The Crown Lands Occu]»ation Act, which was to re^ulate 
the use of land for pastoral purposes, <li\ided the colony 
into first-class settled districts. sec<md-class settled districts, 
antl unsettled districts. Th<; runs in the first-class settled 
districts were only available on annual It ases. at £2 per 
s((uare mile, or three farthings per acre, while in the sectmd 
class antl unsettletl tlistricts runs rauKetl in area from 25 tt> 
100 stjuare miles, acctirtlin^ to the tpiality of the ctmntry, 
fintl the leases, which were for five years, were ttpenetl to 
ct>m|>etitit)n by public temler, the rents IK•in^ fixetl by a|>- 
praisement in tipen ctmrt. at a time previtnisly prt>claimetl. 
Owners of purchased lanti were allowetl to lease atljoinin(« 
land to the extent of three times their freeholtl, at a rental 
oi £2 ])er s(|uarc mile per annum. 

The baneful effect ^^i this new legislation speedily ma<lc ^ 

itself apparent. Within a very few years a class war of a , 

most determinetl character art)sc between the pastoralists 
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and a body who hincofortli occu]>y a jiromincnt position 
in consiflcration of this subject— the "selectors". There 
were of course amongst these many men who had a genuine 
desire to obtain land for purjioses of cultivation. They were 
not for the most part, however, farmers in the ordinary 
sense, but made a business of buying land on the easy 
terms offered by the (iovernment, and selling at a profit 
for cash to the pastoral lessees, who com]»leted the purchase. 
The latter, where the lanil was of sufficient value,— and 
large areas were of much greater value than 20s |)cr acre — 
also commenced to select through representatives or "dum- 
mies." tf> use the colloquialism in use to describe those who 
pnictised this form of illegal vicarious selecti<m. 

"Selecting" in either f«)rm became a profitable means of 
gaining a livelihood, and many thousands made a snug 
income out of the system. The facilities ofTeretl by the Act 
for the blackmailiu'i of the s(|uatters by the selection of 
such |>ortions of their runs as would cause them inconvenience 
in the working of their stock, were .it once utilised. A spe- 
cies of civil war followe<l which was generally carried out 
in the bitterest spirit; an<l in the form of a regular campaign. 
^\^ The .selectors frec|uently attacked a run almost in a body. 
^ They would pounce up(m the choice portions, and commence 

vJ . active aggressi<m by imponmling the sipiatlers' stock, when 
it came U]»on the .selecte<l land, a course which was permis- 
i .sible by law. Sometimes they were bought ofT by the pay- 
ment of a fixeil sum to induce them to forfeit their selections, 
which could then l>e purchased at auction for ca>h. In other 
cases they waited for an offer of purchase from the lessee 
at the end of the term of residence re<piired by the Act. 
and if this di<l not come readily there were plenty of means 

' of putting on the screw to induce such an overture. 

' On the other side the s(juatters "dummied" extensively. 

-^''n^ purely for the purpose of obtaining the possession of cheap 
freehold land, and l)y this means large areas of the best country 
pa.ssed into their hands. Iiut the aggressiveness of the 
selectors also brought about vicarious selecticm by the sc]uat- 
ters in self-defence. When the immediate advent of .selectors 
to a run became probable, the lessees endeavored to circumvent 
them by dummying all the positi<ms which offered the best 
means of blocking the selectors from getting to water. This 
system, commonly known as "peacocking," was assisted by 
,^.^ tiic use of Volunteer J.and Orders, Kach member of the 
T>cfence Ff)rcc was entitled, after five years' service, to an 
order enabling him to take up fifty acres of Crown Lands. 
in any po.sition he chose, without ccmditicms or regulaticms 
as to improvement or residence, and he could sell or .issign 
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these orders at any time. They proved most valuable to 
the lessees in harassinj» or hemming in the selectors, anil 
were a marketable commodity, no well-rej^ulatefl pastoral 
Irssee bein^ without a supply for offensive or defensive 
purposes. Auction sales of land under siHcial .survey were 
likewise the means of .securing t«> the lessee many point.s 
of vantaj»e, and these were assisted by purchases o.stensibly 
for mineral purposes. Armed with these various me«ins of 
obtainin*^ the best positions <m his run. the lessee was enabled 
to beat the selector, and it is almost neetlless to .say that 
under such a state of affairs fraud and roguery flourished 
to a marvellous det»ree. Indeetl such was the debased con- 
tliticm of morality in the colony amongst the great bulk of 
people interested in land matters, that it was considered to 
be a ".smart thing" rather than otherwise to evade the law 
and "work a point." 
'To (juote once more from a writer alreatly pretty freely 
drawn upcm, but upon whose .statements the utmost reliance 
may be placed : * 

'Valse declarations were ma<le daily alike by .s<piatters 
an<l selectors. Fraud, perjur)-, subornation, and bribery were 
universal. Any man who refused to ilo as his neighbours 
tli<l. or to lend a hand when wanteil, incurred the certainty 
of social enmity. Truth and hont>r cease<l to be considere<l 
virtues in dealings connected with the jmblic land.s. Those 
who finictised those antifpiated rules of life were ignored 
ami tacitly conilemned by all men possessing soun<l practical 

o[>inions concerning pounds, shillings, an<l pence The 

reckless waste of the territory was not less pron<mnced 
than the moral deterioration. In place of the orderly survey 
kept ahead of settlement as of ohl, a wolfish mangling of 
the country is displaye<l everywhere. This <lisgraceful spoli- 
ation went on with the full approval of the department and 
of Parliament. Official reconis state that there are fifty 
millions of Crown Lan<ls open to "settlement," but no pub- 
lished maps can show where these lan<ls are. If .such a 
ma]> were compiled, the fifty millions of acres would appear 1 
in the form of countless shreils. remnants, and .strips of soil, , 
here, there, and everywhere; a chaos of waste, .ind a record 
V»f pilfering that must pile disgrace upon every Parliament 
between 1861 and 1882." 

Need it be stated that these proceetlings at length cause«l 
a general outcry amongst the disinterested portion of the 
community, and that numerous efforts were made to remedy 
the evils referre<l to. The law was cpn.stantly tinkered, but 

♦ Rnnkcn's "Our Wasted Hcriiajic", ch.iiitrr XI. 
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there never appears to have been a fair |»rip by Parliament 
j I of the wants of the country at any time. Mr Robertson, 

I I beinj» a^ain in office in 1875, brou«^ht in an amending Act, 

the chief features of which were that personal selection 
> ^ . . ff^ ' should be enforced, dummyinj» and illegal contracts were 
\j. V '^ ' made misdemeanours, while no person was to be allowed 

^•^C to select who was below the aj»e of i6 years. IVeviously. 

, V' ' any "[»erson" could select, and the names of the verie.st 

infants were used for this purpose. The Act also increased 
the maximum area which could be .selected from 320 to 640 
acres, and after certain ccmditions as to residence an<l 
improvements had been carried out, further areas of 640 
acres mij»ht be selected, while for every 640 acres .so pur- 
chased, a pre-emptive lease of the adjoining lantl mi^ht be 
obtained to the extent of three times the area of the free 
selection, at a rental f>f £2 for every 640 acres. It was also 
provided that annual payments after the third year should 
in future be i.r insteail o? <>^/ per acre. The latter provision 
was made with the intention of causin*^ the selector to pay 
interest and at the same time partly extinguish his indebt- 
edness. 

Under this enactment, it will be seen, anv per.scm mi^jht 
select 640 acres, for an annual payment 01 £^2, to cover 
principal and interest, and obtain the use of 1920 acres of 
adjoining; country for a sum of ^6 per annum. The free 
.selector mi«»ht thus still further harass the pastoral lessee. 
A family of five persons above the a^e of 16 years could 
take up 12,000 acres, and this privilege, properly utilised, 
enabled them to confront the lessee with .still more powerful 
weapons of oflfence. The old troubles were at any rate not 
removed by the new measure, and the conltict between 
selector anil squatter continued, with the result that the 
)>ublic estate was parted with at an alarmin*^ rate. At length 
the land question became a burning one ; the general public 
were now thoroughly alarmed at the state of affairs; and 
several ministers tried, but unavailingly, to give effect to 
the manifest desire for a change. 
Eventually, so nauseous had the whole thing become to 
. the public ta.ste, that a commi.ssion was in 1883 f Jippointcd 
to inquire into the "state of the public lands and the land 
laws." The Commissioners took voluminous evidence from 
all .sorts and conditions of people capable of giving infor- 

t The €otnmi«><(ion compri<«e<l Mrssrs AiiKustu^ Morris and GeorKf 
Rankrn. The UUcr i* the Author of **Our W.istccI Heritage" and other publi- 
citinnn on lhi« Ruhject and also of the "Feilrral GeoKraphy of Aii««traia«>ia*', 
a iiio«t valnahle topographical work, puhli^hed l»y Messrs riimcr and Hender- 
son of Sydney. 
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tiiation or cxprissiiv^ an o|>inion, ami they presented t<i 
Parliament a very able report. Kven at the present tlay much 
of the information eliciteil anti the ileductions drawn arc 
remarkably applicable. The ability and integrity «if the (!om- 
missi(mers have never been questioned, ami it is matter for 
rc}»ret that their recommendaticms have not received j»reater 
attention. 

They reported that they had f<»nnd the .system of free 
selection to have worked well in the old sellletl districts, r ^j*"^^^ 
notwithstanding; the fact that the land was .somewhat |rtH>r '' ,^ j 
as com]>ared with that in the intermediate districts. The^^*- -' ,';(,'. 
reason for this was that the ori«^inal system of free grants. •'. ^ ' 
with the ri^ht <»f occupati<m of surroiuKlinj; country hatl ^ i 
been a sound one; an<l. generally speakin;;, ".selection hatl 
shaken down alongside the old <^rants without brin^iii^ mono- 
poly or debt in its train." The most important iw>rtion of 
the report, however, was undoubtedly that referring to the 
intermediate territory, which had been most lar«»ely affected 
by the Act of 1861. Of the S(».ooo.ooo acres in these districts, 
includinjj some of the finest lands in the colony, it was found 
that no less than 25.000,000 acres had been alienated. Refer- 
ring to the effects of free selection before survey in this 
divisicm, the C'ommissioners reported 

•'That policy offered for .sale to cme class of occupants ^ 
the same land which was simultaneously assigned un<ler 
lease to another class. There was no partition c»f the .soil 
to provide for both classes. There was abundant space and 
to spare to satisfy all reasonable wants then, as there is 
yet; but this .selt-cvident metho<| of meeting the re<|uire- 
ment was not adopted. Thus two separate forms of tenure 
were instituted by law, both authorising the occupation of 
the same ground .... A policy such as this w<mUI be intel- 
ligible and expeilient, perhaps.* if some stringent necessity 
arose to supplant a condition of lawless commonage, or 
nomadic bari)arism by a system of civilised in<lustry and 
social security; but one may search in vain for a reason 
justifyinj» its applicaticm to lands used in a le»;al and orderly 
manner, in harmcmy with the recognised imiustry of the 
community. . . . The men who.sc enterpri.se was thus tellin*^ 
daily in reclaiming a wilderness could not l)C expected to 
receive with favour a law which authorised any stranj^er 
to .seize upon each spot a.s .soon as it became of any value. 
Hut there was a peculiarity in the tenure originally ac(|ulrcd 
under the Ordcrs-in-Council which j»ave the squattagc a 
different character from a merely permissive occupancy 
of the pasture, and told greatly m the s<iuattcrs' defence 
against selection. The pre-emptive right enabled the lessee 
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of ti run to buy one square mile in every 25, and through 
the exercise of this privilege the water frontages and choice 
spots— the oases on which the value of every station de|»cnds — 
often l)ecame private freeh<»lds. In this way, from the pos- 
session of these advant.igeous ]»ositions, a station .ictjuired 
a certain |)ermanence of title, altogether apart from the 
leasehold, and these i>ositions formed the centres from which 
schemes of systematic defence against selection were after- 
wards organised." 

••It h.is no <loul)t been often pointed out that the "Ordcrs- 
in-Council." with all belonging to them, were abrogated by 
the legislatitm of 1861 ; but this same abrogation couk! not 

void what had been tlone under the i»rior tenure 

Neither couhl the Act of 1S61 obliterate the linancial and 
business interests concerned in these stations. Squatting as 
a productive enterprise hail been as it were cemented into 

the commerce and banking of the colony It is no 

wonfler, then, that the standard interests of the country 
have been arrayed in oppositicm to the sprea<l of colonisation 
— at least of such colonisation as was proposed for the past- 
oral <listricts under the presc nt law. The way out of the 
ilifficulty for all interests is still plain. The squatting industry 
would be much better carried on, more cheaply, more 
securely, and with much greater proportionate results, <m 
a reduced area un<ler a safe tenure ; while real honest settle- 
ment wouM thrive most w here a settler could get a sufficient 
extent of ground without the risks attached to contentling 
with an antagonistic tenure. There was then, as now, plenty 
of lami to provide for the two interests apart." 

To the report was appended most valuable information, 
showing how the contest between the pastoral lessees and 
selectors had been carried out, and afler a peru.sal of the 
summarised evidence collated, one. might well agree with the 
commissioners, who said — 

"It would be a won<ler if a law so framed showed any 
tixetl principle and consistency in its administration. The 
history of its whole operation for years has been an unin- 
telligible chaos, in which the rights and interests of all 
mainly concerned have been the sport of accident, political 
interest, and departmental disorder. As the law became 
more intricate and involved. Ministerial patronage and Par- 
liamentary interest iKcamc more and more in re(|uest, an<l 
the chief fruits of the policy now apparent are the huge 
]»astoral freehold estates accumulating in the best of our 
grazing country, and much spurious prosperity in Sydney, 
engendered by a vicious system of administrative centrali- 
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sation, which forces all (kalinj^s ami litigation to the metro- 
polis." 

The aspect of the question from the point of view of 
private and public morality was necessarily forced u|M>n the 
attention of the commissioners, whose conclusions were 
shown thus— 

"A lonjj training to use the law in any way to their own 
advantage has renden.d lessees and .selectors alike adepts 
in evading its provisions, irrespective of moral obligations. 
This may appear a terrible indictment to prefer on parole 
evidence, abundant and ccmcurrent as that is ; but the sketch 
maps, produced by photo-lilho«^raphy, with which this report 
abounds, are incontrovertible witnesses to a moral obliquity, 
which the present land laws can never make straight." 

And aj^'ain. speaking of the provisions of the Act,— 

it has barred the advance of honest enterprise in all 
dirvctions, and has at the same time opened a <loor for 
the entrance of every phase of abuse an<HVaud, to I »e .shared 
in by all classes and conditions. It would be well if the 
moral and social evils which have j»rown from the law could 
be de]»icted as vividly as the waste ol the national estate 
has been displayed; but it neeils liltlo ar^jument to prove 
the vice of a policy which of its very essence divides the 
rural population into two hostile camps; and it would l)C 
suf)erlluous to state that the personal virtues of veracity 
and honorable dealinj* have been tarnishetl by the <laily 
habit of intrij^ue, the practice of evadin*^ the law, and by 
declarations in ilefiance of fact universally made. It is in 
cvid( nee that .self-interest has created a laxity of con.sciencc 
in all matters connected with the lanrl law, and that the 
slain attaches to men of all classes and all decrees." 

As the basis of amendin;^ legislation, the commissioners 
recommended the abolition of survey before selection, except 
as applied to lands in the old settled districts; the adoption 
for all lands (except town, suburban, and .special lamls) of 
a system of leasing; ; that f)astoral leases be granted to for- 
mer lessees of one half their runs with compensation for 
certain improvements; conditional leases for a period of 15 
years, with the rijjht of renewal, of a maximum area of 2560 
.icres in the intermediate, and 5760 in the unsettled districts, 
to be obtainable after .survey, (upon conditions as to resi- 
dence and improvements) by persons other than jastoral 
lessees; and the administrati(m of the lands by ncm-political 
commissioners and local boards. These broad principles, if 
adopted with a provision for classification, would undoubt- 
edly have chanj^ed the whole aspect of the land legislation 
of the colony, and proved j»enerally acceptable to those who 
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desired pure administration and genuine settlement. Hut, 
alas! for the colony, twenty years of class hatred and inter- 
necine struj»;»les had left l>ehind them such a poisonous 
rankling in the minds of those who were directly in- 
terested in the cjue.stion of land letji.slation, that it was im- 
^ y-"" ' |K)ssil»le for the memliers of Tarliament— who in many cases 
' ,..^'^ .. ^ were returned as the direct representatives of the opposing 
1^' "' ^ ' \ .factions— to hrinj; to the subject that calm imbiasse*! consi- 
v^ " ^ ' * deration ncce.s.sary to produce a wise, national measure of 
- s- -reform. 

Truly the colony then needed a Hercules to cleanse its 
Au;»ean stable. 

A new Land Bill was passed in 18S4. but alterations be- 
came speedily necessary, and an amendinj* Hill was carried 
in 1889. The main principles lai<l <lown in the measure of 
1884 were adhered to however, in the latter enactment, and 
as the joint legislation of these two years provi<les the 
machinery for our present system, it may be as well to con- 
sider them to}»ether. The new Acts retained the old method 
of selection liefore survey, but upon a new basis, and thus, 
although there has since been .some improvement in th«: 
conditions of .settlement, many of the evils formerly rife are 
still exi.stinj»,andthe old feud between pastoralistsand selectors 
jjoes on, thou'^h. in a motlitied <le<»ree. Alter all. the amen- 
ding lejjislation was but a fresh patch on an old garment. 
Consequently there has since been constant jarring between 
contlicting interests, while new troubles have arisen to make 
it necessary for Tarliament to pass a further amending Act. 
A Hill for this purpose was indeed placed before Parliament 
during the .session just closed, but it was not proceeded 
with, and a Bill to permit persons to mine on private pro- 
perty, which was also introduced, was not carried. 

The Act of 1884 invited the squatters to <liviile their lease- 
holds into two portions, to be known as the leasehold and 
the resumed areas respectively. The former they were to 
1>c allowed to re-lease for fixed periods, on conditions to be 
hereafter .stated, and the balance they were to be permitteil 
to occupy under .innual licenses, on the condition that it 
was to be open for selection as formerly, but untler new 
mcthoils. No attempt was made in the direction of separa- 
ting the arable land from that which was suitable only for 
pastoral purposes; but to meet the conditions of the coumy, 
it was cut up into three new divi.sions, known as the Eastern, 
Central, and Western. These to .some extent took the place 
of the former Old Settled, Intermediate, and Unsettled districts, 
but the boundaries were more arbitrarily fixed. Practically 
they divided the colony into three strips of country running 
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north ami south, and api>roxiin«itcly |»aralli I with the sea-coast. 

The Kastern Division, comprisin*^ alM»ut (»o,ooo,ooo acres, 
or 94,000 .s(|uare miles, inclutles the country ahuttinjj on the 
ocean, ami extemlin^ inland al>out 150 to 200 miles. It con- 
tains all the original centres of |»oi>ulation, and some of the 
best a}»ricultural land in the colony. The principal jjeo^ra- 
phical feature of this division is the (jreat Dividing Range, 
which runs through it from north to .south. Rising up almo.st 
]>erpendicularly from some parts of the coastal districts, 
the Range .sprea<ls out into upland plains, situated from 2000 
to nearly 4000 feet above .sea-level. This Divisicm has a 
distinctive character of its own. In parts there are moun- 
tains find forests, but generally speaking the land is cultivable 
more or less, and having a' fme invigorating climate, .ind 
good rainfall, it is capable of growing almost any article of 
food. Krom the western side of the Range, the country .slo|)es 
rfway gently towards the inland plains, which form the main 
natural features of the C(mtinent. The land on these slopes is 
of very superior <|uality, but is mostly dcvotecl to pastoral uses. 

The Central Division, which is contiguous to the Kastern, 
contains some 55.000,000 acres, or alM)ut 86,000 s(piare miles, 
and runs from north to south, varying in width from alM)ut 
100 to 250 miles. Here the mountains and ftirests disappear, 
and are succeeded by gentle undulati<ms, covered with scrub, 
which in itself is becoming a great drawback from its pro- 
pensity to spread rapidly. Owing to the scarcer rainfall the 
land in this division is not generally so valuable for agricul- 
tural purpo.scs as that in the Kastern Division, nor will it 
carry as large a proportion of sheep to the acre,; but it 
includes nevertheless some strttches of magnificent country, 
ileclared by experts to be e<pial to any wheat-growing land 
in the world. It is here that any great increase of the rural 
populaticm may be anticipated in the immediate future. 

The Western Divisi<m, comprising abc»ut 80,000,000 acres, 
or 125,000 .square miles, reaches away for hundreds of miles 
from the boundary of the Central Division to the Western 
frontier. Here the land as.sumes the character more of .semi- 
desert, — va.st arid plains, watered but by one or two large 
rivers, and depending principally for moisture uf»on heavy 
but infrequent rain.s. At times there is no rainf<ill for mtmths, 
or almost years together, and the sheep then ilepend but 
little upon the grass, which, however, springs up in a per- 
fectly miraculous manner. After heavy rains where there is 
a lack of gra.ss, the .stock feed chiefly ujKm low saltbush, 
and other indigenous shrub.s, which are, however, of a stim- 
mulating tonic character, The land is as a rule of less value 
than in either of the two other divisions. It is here that the 
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droughts arc felt in their intensity, anil the morttility of stock 
in the very dry seasons is terrible. In both the Central and 
Western Divisions rtibbits are now very i>lentiful. 

A knowled^je of the j^eo^raphical features and character- 
istics of these divisions is necessary to a comprehension of 
the cxistinj; land laws. In conse<iuencc t»f the comparatively 
small areas now available for settlement in the Eastern 
Division, the conditions under which land may be obtained 
arc m<»rc restricted there than elsewhere. Any ]>erson 
above the aj»e of i6 years, uiot a married female dependent 
upon her husbami) may, upon any jiart of the CroWn Lantis 
not specially exempted, select an area of from 40 to 640 
acres in extent, for conditional purchase as a freehold. A 
condition*!! lease of ground may also be obtained, but the 
area must not. together with that of the original purchase, 
exceed 1280 acre.s. An uniform price of 20J- per acre is 
charged for all purchased land, of which 2j per acre has 
to be deposited when the applicaticm for the lan<l is made, 
the balance being f>aid in instalments of ij- per acre per 
annum, together with 4 per cent interest upon the unpaid 
balance. The payment of the instalment <loes not commence 
till the end of the third year. A term of resilience for five 
years continuously frcmi the date of taking possession is 
necessary, and within two years of occupaticm, the selector 
must fence his lanfl and maintain the same in good order 
and condition; but with the consent of the local land board, 
he may substitute for fencing other permanent imf»rovements. 
At the c<»mpletion of his term of residence, and proviiled 
he has fultllle<l his c<»nditions as to improvements, he may 
pay up the balance of purchase money, and acquire a title 
to the land. He is. then also [irivileged to again select and 
conditionally purchase a<lditional areas, contiguous to his 
original purchase, <»f not less than 40 nor more than 640 
acres, and if he has a conditional leasehold, he may also 
purchase this outright, or upon the same terms as for his 
original purchase. The condition as to resilience is then 
removed, but the fencing of the land, is still made compulsory. 
In the ca.se of a conditional leasehold, the lease may be f«>r 
a period of 15 years, at a rental fixeil by the local land 
1)Oard, the only con<liti(m attached being the fencing of the 
land within two years from date of occupation, though one 
fence may be placed around both the contlitional purchase 
and leasehold. Land may also l>c taken up on a non-resi- 
dential basis, but the other conditions are very stringent. 
The area selected may not exceed 320 acres, while no 
conditional lease is jiermitted. The lan<l must be fenced 
uithin twelve months from the date of survey, and other 
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permanent improvements to the value of £ i an acre must 
be cflfectetl within five years. The most important feature 
of these non-residential purchases, lies in the fact that the 
price per acre is £2, and the amounts of <leposit money 
and instalments are double those of the conditional pur- 
chases. Non-residential c0ndition.1l purchasers must be 21 
years of aj»c, and they are debarreil from takin^ up Jiny 
other conditional purchases. When land of particular value 
is required for settlement, it may be declared a "special 
area," and removed from the oj»erati<»ns of the ordinary 
selector, but may be selecte<l. in areas xmA exceetlin^ 320 
acres, at a price to be fixed by the Minister, of not less 
than 30^ per acre. In this case, also. n<m-resident selectors 
must pay twice the amount charged tt) resilient selectors. 
In this division pastoral leases for rtve years were granted 
to former lessees under the y\ct of 1861 of half their runs, 
Tind .It the conclusion of that term they were permitted to 
hold them on a yearly tenancy similar to that formerly 
existing*. The unalienated (*rown Lands in this division are 
now mostly held under this tenure, or on C(mditional lease, 
as described above. 

In the Central Division, the conditions as to the purchase 
of land arc similar to but more extended than in the Kastern 
Division. Land may be bou^rht ccm<litionally, to the extent 
of 640 acres, as in (he Kastern Divisicm, an<i upcm the same 
terms as to residence, fencing, price, mode of payment, etc. 
Hut the area which may be obtaineil upcm conditional lease 
may equal three times the area of the orijjinal purchase, 
an<l absolute possession may be in the same manner .is in 
the Kastern Division, making a total area which may be 
puch.ised of 2560 .icres. The acreage which may be pur- 
chase<l without resilience. .in<l the conditions n*;;uJatin«^ the 
sale are the .«<ame as for the Kastern Division. In the case of 
"special areas" which m.iy be declared within this division, 
the maximum extent of a selection is !ix<M| .it 640 .icres. 
In this divisicm, the leases of the halves of their runs held 
by the pastoralists .ire for ten years, without any ri^ht of 
renewal, thou;»h an cxtensi<m for live years may be granted 
by the Minister. The rents are appraised by I0c.1l land 
bo.irds, every five years, and no minimum is fixed. All 
improvements on the lantl .it the expiry of the le.isc l)ccome 
the property of the Crown, without compens.iticm, .in<l the 
land may then be dealt with as desired. These leases fall in 
in 1895, and the method of de.ilinj» with the land so released 
is likely to form the subject of legislation in the near future. 

In the Western Division, no land may be purchased con- 
ditionally, unless It h.is been declared a "special area," in 
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which case the comlitions of selection arc the same as those 
applying to the Central Division. The land has .so far been 
retained almost entirely f<»r pastoral f»urposes, on lease, or 
occupation license, an<f this position will l)e maintained for 
probably .mother <lecaile at least. In lieu of the system of 
conditional purchase, the iM»rti<ms of their runs held by 
squatters under annual occup.iticm license, arc open to 
selection in areas of not less than 2560 acres nor more than 
10,240 acres, un<ler a system of homesteail leases. These 
leases, which are intendeil to permit comparatively small 
j»raziers to obtain the use of the natural herbage, have a 
currency of 15 years, and are granted upon applicati(»n and 
the payment of a dep<>sit of i/f per acre of the area applied 
for. The apjMicant must resi<le for a perioti of at least six 
consecutive months during each of the first five years of 
his lease, and iluring the lirst two years he must fence the 
whole leasehohl, in accortlance with a prescribeil design, 
though the Lan<l Hoanl may exempt him from the fencing 
conditions, provided other sub.stantial impr«>vements arc 
made. At the end of thr 15 years an extensicm of the lease 
for another seven years may be granted, if it is considered 
by the Land Hoanl that tfie land has been benefited by 
its occupaticm. At the end of his term, the land reverts to 
the Crown, without compensation to the outgoing tenant 
for improvements. alth<»ugh he must pay the occupati<m 
licensee for such improvements as he fmds on the land 
when it is taken up by him. No persfm can hohl more 
than <me of these leases, and no such lease may be held by 
a pastoral lessee. The pastoral leases of the portions of 
their runs hel<l by the original scpiatters, have a currency 
of 21 years, with the possibility of an extension for another 
seven years if the land has been impr<»ve<l in a .satisfactory 
manner. As in the C<ntral Divisicm. the land absolutely 
reverts to the Crown at the end <»f the lease, without com- 
pensation to the outgoing tenants for improvements. 

These, briellv. are the main con<litions under which land 
may be obtaine<J in new South Wales. In addition, scrub leases, 
of land covere I with noxious shrubs, may be granted in 
areas of from 640 to 10,240 acres, at an ai>praised rental 
and on the condition of commencing to destroy scrub 
within three months of the beginning of the lease. Lands 
covered with snow during part of the year may l)c leased 
for 7 years on special terms, and the leases of lands of infe- 
rior character may be f»ut up for competition by auction. 
Residential leases for periods not exceeding 15 years, anil 
for areas not exceeding 10 acres, may l)c obtained within 
mineral fields by holders of miners' rights, and licenses, and 
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on ^oUl f\v\i\s any person in duly authoriscil occu|»ation 
untlcr the Mining Act may purchase the land occupied under 
resitlential lease, withtnit competition, in virtue of the improve- 
ments made cm the lantl, at a price to he fixed by the 
Land Hoard, beinj; not less than at the rate n( £ 2 per 
<|uarter acre for town lands, and £ 2.10/- for suburban or 
other lands, or £ 2.10/- for any less area than one acre; but 
the maximum which may be so purchased is one tpiarter 
of an acre for town lamls, and one acre for other lands. The 
only other method of alienation ofCrown Lands is by auction. 
An area not exceeding 200.000 acres in the a«^<^regate for the 
whole Colony may be disposed of in any one year in this 
manner, at an upset price to be fixed by the Minister, but 
in no case less than £ S per acre for town lamls, £ 2.10/- 
for .suburban lands, and £ 1 for other lands. 

One of the most valuable innovations of the legislation of 
18S4 an<l 1889 was the appointment of local administrative 
' bodies. To some extent at least the means of ilecentralisation 
were thus secure<l, together with greater purity of admini- 
.stration an<l a greater c<mfidence generally in the methods 
of the department. The land Hoards are bodies having contrtil 
of one or more land districts, each district, again, being 
under the jurisdiction of a land agent, who is the local exec- 
utive officer. A still more important body, however, is the 
Land Court, instituted by the Act <»f i8S«), with the object 
of freeing the administration of the land law from political 
inlUiences. Hitherto erne of the greatest curses of the system 
had been the fact that some members of Parliament had 
acted as laml agents. an<l used their position as represen- 
tatives for the benefit of their clients. This was to a great 
extent rendered impossible under the new r{p;iMf, In effect 
the Land Court is a permanent Appeal Court on all land 
matters, and it consists of Hresiilent and two other mem- 
bers, who sit all the year round to adjmlicate. The President 
is by common usage a lawyer, and the other members arc 
men of special knowledge and experience in land matters 
Their work has undoubtedly so far l>een highly l>eneficial. 
Their decisions in matters of administraticm have the force 
of ju<lgments of the Supreme Court, but when law ]M)ints 
arise they may be .submitted to the Supreme Court by the. 
Lan<l Court, either of its own moti(m or at the request of 
parties interested. The judgments given on this api>cal 
are final. 

The severe depression in the Colony during the [>ast year 
or two, and the conse<|uent lack of emfiloyment for a great 
number of people, has caused more than usu«il attention to 
be devoted to the <|uestifm of f»lacing a greater proportion 
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of the people on the sf mI. As ' a result, a movement was 
instituted having for its object the formation of villa'^e set- 
tlements, in which persons of small means mij»ht he enabled 
to take up land in suitable areas, with State assistance at 
the outset. The matter was so stron;»ly ur^ed upon the (iovern- 
mcnt that in the last days of the session just concluded 
(June, 1H93) a measure known as the "Labour Settlements 
Act" was passed to ^ive effect to the proposal. This somewhat 
experimental enactment provides that the (iovernor-in-Omncil 
may declare that certain areas of lan<l not now under lease 
shall l>e set apart for the purposrs ol labour .srttlements and 
the .same authority may nominate a HoanI n\' Control, com- 
prising not more than 16 nor less than S persons M)f whom 
<»nc fourth may Im* females i, to be a corporate body for the 
directitm of the same. The lands may be lease*! to the Boards 
for perio<ls not exceedin<^ 2S years with a rij^ht of renewal 
for a further similar trrm. at rentals to be appraised by the 
local Land U(»ards, the payment of such rents to commence 
after the expiraticm <»f the fourth year of the lease. The Hoard 
of Control may enrol as "menduTs" sin«^le persons above 
the a<»c of 21 years, or the heads of families, ami when such 
a number of members has been enrolled as the Minister 
may approve, "it may apply to the Minister for Lands for 
monetary assistance, namini4 the persons for whom such 
assistance is aske<l, and lurnishin^ such other information 
as the Minister may reipiire." On the recommendation of 
the Minister, the Colonial Treasurer may pay to the Hoard 
of Control a sum "not excLetlin«» ^25 for each enrolled 
membir who is the head of a family, dependent upon him; 
^r .f-« f<»r each married perscm without a family dependent 
upon him; and { 12 for each unmarried person." The Hoards 
shall expend this money fi>r the purposes of the settlements, 
and at the expiration of four years from the commencement 
of the lease, and each followin-^ year, 8 per cent of the total 
sum received from the Colonial Treasurer "shall be a charge 
on the revenues of the Hoard payable to the Treasury, until 
the sai<l sum, with intenst at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum has been re]>aiil." The Hoard may establish or manage 
any trade or in<lustry. and apporti(m the profits therefrom 
amongst the "members," and they are empowercil. for suffi- 
cient cause, to remove any member from the settlement an<l 
include any other person in his place. It may also sublea.sc 
the land, «on conditirms approved by the Minister! to any 
member. Regulations are hereafter to be prepared by the 
Govcrnor-in-Council, prescribing the class of pers«ms to be 
enrolled, the method of enrolment, etc., and the Hoard may 
make further regulations to ileal with "the work to be done 
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in the settlement, ant! the apportionment ol the work amon^ 
the members, and the e(|uitahle distribution of \vaj»es, pro- 
fits, and emoluments amon;j the members, after providin*^ 
for their maintenance; the collection. spendinj» and applica- 
tion of moneys; the cleanliness, ^ood order and government 
of the settlement; and may imp<ise a i)enalty not cxceedin^j 
£ 2 for a breach of any of these regulations, to l>c recovered 
in a summary way before a Court <»f Petty Sessions." These 
re;;ulations «i're to have all the force of law. 

We have now traced the conditions «»overninij settlement 
as they have existed in the past, and (»utlined brielly the 
lej^islation which provides the machinery for our present 
system. It may now be of interest to see what pro«»ress 
has been made under these conilitions, and how far they 
have been successful in promotiui* settlement. I'rom the 
latter point of view, it must be candidly admitted, the 
results are not satisfactory. While; the population of the 
•Colony has been rapidly increasin;', centralisaticm in the 
towns has been the rule instead of a gradual fillinj» up of 
the vast open spaces of the interior. An examination ol 
the official statistics for the perioil between iS6i am! 1S91,-- 
the period covered by the legislation dealing with Crown 
Lands since the introduction of responsible government 
embracinjj four census epochs— unfortunately m)es to show 
that there has been a marked tendency for the population 
to con^ret»atc in the towns, ancl especially in Sydnev. \\\ 
the report of the Statistician of New South Wales <Nlr T. 
A. Coahlan> uptm the census taken in 1891, some startling 
fi^ures bearing upon this subject are '^iven. The ff)llowin;i 
table shows the results arrived at with respect to urban 
and rural population durin«» three decades— 





1 1861 


1S71 


1S81 


1S91 


Sydney and suburbs 
Other towns 


1 95789 
64,045 


137.776 
1 97.037 


■ 224,939 

1 20l,<><>9 


383.283 
346,736 


Total urban 
Total rural 


159,834 
1S9.116 


• 234,813 
266,766 


1 426,938 
i 321,303 


730.019 
388,231 




348.950 


501,579 


; 748.241 


1,118,250 



The figures for the last decade show that the increase of 
population in the towns amounted to 303.490, while the 
increase in ^ rural po[»ulation was only 66.928. At the .same 
rate of progress the urban populati*m will double itself in 
12.92 years, but a period of 36.63 years will be rccpiircd to 
permit the rural population to achieve a like result. 
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Mr Coghlan, in his "Wealth Jind Progress of New South 
Wales" for 1892 ♦ also gives the percentage of population 
of Sydney and suburbs, as compared with the population 
of the Colony as a whole as follows— 

Year I Metropolitan , Country. 



1S61 
1871 
18S1 
1 89 1 



26.70 per cent 73-30 per cent. 

26.7.^ M „ 7.V27 „ 

30.73 „ „ 69.6(> „ 

34.26 .. „ 65.74 „ 



The increase of jMipulation during the 20 years which closed 
with 1891 was 181 per cent for the metrop(»lis, while that 
of the country di.stricts amounted to 104 per cent. As pre- 
viously indicated, the population of the whole Cohmy more 
than doubled itself during this perioil, the total for 1891 
showing an increase of 125 per cent as compared with 1871. 
These are astonishing facts, which prove that the people 
are neglecting the occupation an<l cultivation of the soil as 
a means of living, for a town life. They show also that if 
the same state of things cimtinues. the p<»pulation of the 
whole Colony will, at the end of another 40 years, be some 
five millions, of whom 2' millions will be in the metropolis. 
There is outside of Australasia nt) instance in the history 
of new countries to c<mipare with this tadjrtjle growth which, 
if permitted to continue for another hundred years, would 
result in the total population of the CoUmy being over 60 
millions of .souls, with a populaticm in the metrojwlis alone 
of some 45 millions. Such a prospect is appalling. It possi- 
bly is a rediictio ad absurdutn ; but it is the logical sequence 
to the present progress of settlement. 

liow far then may this extraordinary state of affairs l>c 
attributed to the land legislation? Let us again revert to 
rij;ures. At the close of 1891, the total area of lan<l held in 
fee simple, and under the deferred payment .systems, for 
which <leeds were i.s.sued, was 23,367.000 acres; the .irea 
granted for religious, scholastic, and other public purposes, 
was 3.123.000 acres; and there was in process of alienation, 
under deferred payments, 19,241.000 acres. Altogether, there- 
fore, an .irea of 45.731.000 acres out of the total of 198,848,000 
acres comprising the .superficial area of the Colony, — or 
nearly one-fourth- -has passed or is in process of pas.sing 
from the Crown. The manner in which that land excluding 

• PrtRC 74 '» "Sctllrmrnt." 
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the small amount occupied in url)an holdinj»s, is now held, 
.ind has been held dunni» the last 14 years, may Ik» ascer- 
tained from the following table- 



In Estates comprising. 



Year 



'iT-i -^ From 2oolFrom 1000 Upwanis Total area 

i Unclcr 200 ,.. i*..^^ r. ruii 



acres 



to 1000 
acres 



to 10,000 
acres. 



1879 I 1,890,29314,950,938 

18S3 I 1,811,483 ; 5.5^^.273 

1S87 i 1,984,940 j 6,181,374 

1891 ; ^,095,857 6,731,209 



of 10,000 
acres 



of hold- 
ings 



5.^*92,576 I 10,187,796 22,721,603 

8,131,955 j 17,823,287 3.^352,998 

9,480,412) 19,170,765 36,817,491 

11.370,329 ' 21,884,299 42,081.694 



It will thus be seen that, while during filleen years the 
total area of different holdings has nearly <louble<l, these 
under 200 acres show scarcely any perceptible increa.se, and 
those l>etween 200 and 1000 acres have increased bv less 
than 50 per cent. On the other hand, the area of hoI<ling.s 
between 1000 anti 10,000 acres has more than <loubled, and 
the same applies to hc»ldings of over 10.000 acres. These 
facts are very significant, and read together with the tiuth- 
entic statement that the average size jier holding has increa- 
.sed from 315 acres in 1876 to 816 acres in 1892, can leave 
no manner of <loubt that the alienated laml is not being 
taken up for the purposes of cultivation by small holders, 
but is passing into the hands of a few large' lamle«l proprie- 
tors. Any doubt on this point may be removed by a |»eru- 
sal of the following table, which shows the numlwrs of per- 
.sons by whom rural lanti has been held since 1879 — 



Acreage 


1879 


1881 


1886 


1891 


lender 16 acres 


4.974 


5,186 


6,^12 


9.201 


16 to 200 „ 


21,302 


20,361 


21,288 


22.815 


201 to 400 


6,199 


5.753 


6,382 


7.392 


401 to 1000 


4.9<^4 


4.9.S9 


6,702 


7.158 


1001 to 2000 „ 


1,212 


1,470 


1.948 


2.402 


2001 to 10.000 „ 


940 


1,176 


1.458 


1.905 


10,000 acres and up 


^2^ 


440 


552 


677 



Total j 39.918 I 39.354 i 44.932 I 51.550 



Taken in conjunction with the previous table, these figures 
.vhow that while during the period from 1879 the total area 
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of land alienated has nearly doubled, the increase of holders 
is only about one fourth. It is a<^ain most significant that 
the number of holders of from i6 to looo acres shows .scarcely 
any incre.ase, while the number of persons possessinj* areas 
of I coo acres and upwanls has doubled. 

Mr'Cojjhlan also j'ivcs the following information on this 
subject— "From the returns of the Department of Lands it 
would appear that from 1862 to the close of 1891 the total 
number of imiividual selectiims applied f<»r was 23.V94.^. cover- 
ing a total area of 31.185,521 acres, of which to the close 
of 1891 there were 161,017 -^^till in existence, covering; an 
area of 21,325,477 acres. (It will be remembere<l in this 
connection that the total number of holdings, including; all 
lands alienated prior to 1861, only reached 55,55oat the end 
of 1891 ) Of the total number of selections applied for, 19,804, 
or 8.5 per cent have bec<mie absolute freeh«»lds, 141,213, or 
60.3 per cent are still in process of alienation, and 72.926, 
or 31.2 j»er cent. h.ive been either <leclared void, forfeited, 
or disallowed, or withdrawn under the provisicms of the 
various Lan<I Acts .... A c<»mparison of the area dealt 
with in the followin*^ table shows how fast the orijjinal 
conditi(mal purchasers are dispossessing themselves of their 
holding's, whilst the area selected does not exhibit any ten- 
dency to increase at anything like the same rate. An exami- 
nation of the table reveals the fact that in ten years only 
there have l)cen 2i,o«;7,323 acres of c«m<IitionaI purchases 
tr.insferred against 12,884,478 acres ap(»lied for. a difference 
of 8,212,845 lucres, which have j»one to increase the lar^e 
estates, distinctly to the detriment of healthy settlement. 
Since the Act of 1889 cime into force, a slight revival of 
conditional purchases appears to hayc taken placfc*. but there 
IS no certainty of its ccmtinuance, as the best of the rural 
lands have lonu since l>ecn alienated, thoujjh there aj»pears 
to l>e no j»rcat tendency amongst the country youth to fol- 
low city rather than country pursuits. Amonj» the immijjrants, 
there is only a small proportion who arc accustomed to 
country life, or who possess the means requisite for coping 
successfully with the difficulties which surround the pioneer, 
•while the town-bred |>opulation shows no disposition to em- 
brace a country life." 
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The table a1>ovc referred to is as follows— 



Year 


No. of selec- 


Area selected 


No. of trans- 


Area trans- 




tions. 




fers 


ferred. 


1S82 


14.607 


. 2,392,220 


8,665 


2,134.319 


iSS'> 


10,725 


i 1,621,948 


6.213 


1.508,583 


1884 


10,657 


! 1.453.037 


6,017 


1,525.456 


1.885 


5.372 


1 1,114.871 


9.079 


2,286,730 


1 886 


6,061 


! 954.560 


7.154 


1.861,877 


1887 


4.478 


723.15* 


7,440 


2,159.429 


1888 


5.364 


862,716 


10,469 


3,096,051 


1889 


4,686 


740.964 


10,741 


2,327.562 


1890 


8,526 


1. 7 1 3.577 


13.492 


1,863,508 


1891 


6,149 


1.306,534 


16,727 


2,333.808 


Total 


76,625 


1 12,884,478 


95.097 


21.097.323 



Little more need he written to show that the land laws 
of the Colony have not promoted .settlement. That they have 
not resulted in cultivation may be readily ascertainecl from 
the followinu table:— 







Anur, ^;;itc nrvn 


Ana ciiUiva- 


rrnportion ctilti- 


Size of holding. 


Numhcr 


^lienntfMi ill each 


tc«l ill each jvatcti lo aKKrcga- 






soru's. 


MTU'S 


tc area alii-iiated. 


I to 30 acres 


11,840 


1 2 1 , 1 80 


38,353 


31.7 


31 to 400 „ 


27.568 


4.164,945 


416,464 


10.0 


401 to 1000 „ 


7.158 


4,540,941 


188,494 


4.2 


1 001 to 10,000 „ 


4,307 


11,370,329 


167.797 


1-5 


Upwards of 










10.000 acres. 


677 


21,884.299 


29.788 


0.1 



i 51,550 I 42,081,694 



Total and pro- 
portions 

Thus only two per cent of the total area pos.sessed under 
freeholds in the Colony, is cultivated notwithstanding* the fact 
that the alienated country comprises some of the best 
arable land. Yet it is stated officially that "the area ab.so- 
lutely unfit for occupation of any sort has l>ecn roughly 
estimated at less than 5,000,000 acres; it may therefore be 
.said that the j^reatcr part of the area adapted for settlement 
is also in some form or another capable of being cultivated." 
Of this, however, "only 0.4 f>er. cent of the total area of 
New South Wales is actually ile voted to the growth of agri- 
cultural produce, and if the small extent of land upon which 
permanent artificial grasses have been sown for dairy 
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fnrmin}^ purf»oscs be added to the area under crops, this 
proportion only reaches 0.6 per cent of the total area of 
New South Wales, and iloes not ref»resent much more than 
one acre per head of its population." 

The total value of the agricultural produce of the Colony 
also, unfortunately does not show an increase proportionate 
with the increase of population, or even of the rural j)opu- 
lation. During the decade endinj» in 1891, the totalincrease 
of population was 370,418, and of the rural population 
66,928 f)ersons, The total value of agricultural produce on 
the other han<l was imly £"3,584,590, in 1891 as <i<»ainst 
£'4,194,346, in iSSi, while in the interim there were four 
years during which the total was even less than in 1891. 
Consequently, there was not only a relative but also an 
actual decrease in the value of the total produce from 
tillage, despite the fact that 14 J millions of acres of land 
had been alicnatetl, for the presumeil purposes of agriculture. 

Among the most extr.iordinary statistics in connection 
with this subject are those which show that the Colony 
appears to be able to pnnluce only cibout one-half the 
wheat necessary for its «»wn consumption. In 1891 the 
total apparent ccmsumption of bread-stulTs was 6,261,027 
bushels, of which 3,120.340 bushels were produced locally, 
the deficiency being 3.140,687 bushels, or more than one 
half. For a pericul of about 15 years the deficiency approx- 
imated 42 per cent, while for the last five years it was 
about 45 per cent. Yet, to .show that the conditicms of the 
Colony are favourable to grain-growing, it neeil only be 
stated that the average yield of wheat per acre for 30 years 
up to 1891 was 13.1 bushels, which was higher than the 
yields of any of the Colonies on the Australian continent 
including South Australia and Victoria which have long been 
recognised exi>orters of bread-.stuffs. The harvests also of 
wheat for hay, barley, and in fact grain of all kinds, are 
much le.ss than sufficient for home consumption, while in 
potatoes, and many other articles of produce there is a 
deficiency in production of at least one-half, as compared 
with the consumption. 

Enough has now been written to demonstrate that as a 
means of inducing settlement the present system has been 
a failure. Two great errors arc held by thinking men in 
the Colony to have been made during the past fifty years, 
which are mainly responsible for the present state of 
affairs— viz., 

I. The locking up of the lands and the granting of pre- 
emptive rights to the squatters under the Orders-in- 
Council of 1847. 
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2. The institution of free selection l>eforc survey in the 
land !ej»i.s4ation of iSOi. 

If at the outset, it is held, a system of classification, how- 
ever rouj»h, had been attempted, and certain tracts of 
country suitable fc»r aj^riculture, or agriculture and ^nizin^ 
cc»mbined, .set apart for lease or alienati<m in suitable areas, 
the arable land coul<I have been appropriated to its proper 
use, and there would have been ample to provide a lej^iti- 
mate livelihood for at least ten times, prob.ibly filly times 
the present a<^rarian [lopulation. The remainder of tne vast 
area of the ('olony could then have been leased in .s|>ccified 
areas, with perhaps a homestead purchasing* clause, for a 
term sufficiently Ion** to warrant the lessee in expendin;; 
his capital in improvements, and so making the mo.st of the 
.soil. Then, as the leases fell in, such a c<mtractiim of the 
leasehold area couhl have a^ain been made as was nece.s.sary 
to proviile further land for cultivation, concurrently with the 
increase of populaticm, and the remainder a^ain leased t<i. 
the pastoralists. IJy some such system, the land woultl have 
been «»radually taken for purposes of cultivation; the capital 
already spent in the acquisili«m <if land at present used only 
for pastoral purposes, mi«^ht have been tlevote^l jointly t<i 
the improvement of agriculture, an«l of the lea.sehoKl areas; 
the public estate would have been benefited, and the rents 
therefrom have become a permanent and increasing source 
of revenue ; and there wouM have been lan<I enou'^h in con- 
-siderable areas for the u.se of a population infinitely larj»er 
than the present. 

In 1847, the lan<l was practically handed over rfi hloc to 
one class of .settlers, who were jjiven le^al rights over it 
to the exclusion of the rest of the community. Then a^ain 
in 1861, insteati of a statesmanlike system, which wouM 
have ackowled^ed the then le^al rights of those who hati 
possessi(m and j^iven them an indefeasible tenure for a term of 
years, of portion of their land at least, and retained the balance 
for settlement, the whole unalienated surface of the Colony was 
thrown into a pool to be ^amble«l and scrambled and foujjht for, 
between scpiatter and selector, regardless of the c|uality of 
the soil, its location, or its usefulness. An opportunity Wtis at 
this time und<mbtedly presented for the «idoption of .some 
system of classification, l)Ut no effectual attempt was made 
in this direction, and the .spoliation of the public estate was 
carried out in a .scandalous manner for 23 years, until public 
opinion absolutely forced a change. Even then, either patrio- 
tism or legislative capacity were wanting, and no effort was 
made to set apart the land suitable for agriculture. A ten- 
tative arrangement was made under which the pastoral 
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lessees, were nlhnve*! to select one half— naturtillylhey would 
take the best— of their runs, to be leased for comparatively 
short terms, while the balance, though still in the hands of 
the squatters, was thiown open to be scrambled for once 
more, but with an additional concession by the Crown to 
the scramblers that the land mi^ht be grabbed in larger 
areas than before. 

What has been the conseijuence of this last phase of the 
legislative mmldle? The pastoralists arc dissatisfied, and the 
selectors arc tlisstitislied. The former complain that, as 
they have no fixity of tenure and no compensation for im- 
provements, they are not warranted in spemling money on 
their lami, while at the same time they are liable to arbi- 
trary and unaccountable increases in rent. They claim, and 
with much force, that if they had the use of the land even 
in much smaller areas, for a lower term, and could get 
reasonable compensation for improvements at the end of 
their leases, they would be warranted in spending much 
more money in advancing the Ccipabilities of the soil, by 
conserving the water, irrigating, and other expedients, and 
so finding employment for many hands. The selectors, who 
wish to blackmail the s(|uatters, complain on their side, 
that the available country for selection is now so "peacock- 
ed" as to leave them few points of advantage, ali<l they 
clamor for the throwing open of the whole leasehold areas, 
in order that they may commence dc ftoro the old game of 
taking up the choice spots for the purpose of being 
bought out. 

Meanwhile a new enemy to the common weal has a])pe- 
ared in the .shape of innumerable hordes of rabbits. Intro- 
duced comparatively few years ago, they have multiplied 
marvellously, and have spread over much of the best 
country, eating up the hcrlKige. and i)ractically driving the 
sheep off the Kind. Millitms of acres have in this way been 
rendered valueless for grazing jmrposes, and the leases have 
been abandoned. The rabbits have become so great a [)est 
that they arc now a potent factor in land matters. The 
evil, however, is too large to be successfully coped with by 
the State and the pastoralists decline to go to the expense 
of destroying the rabbits, or making their runs [)roof 
against the vermin, when in a few years their improvements 
may pa.ss into other hands, without any compensation to 
them. They arc willing, it is averre<l, to clear their lease- 
holds of the pest, and make them proof by fencing ahdother- 
wi.sc against any further inroads. Hut they naturally wish 
to be certain that they will have the use of the land for 
such a term as will enable them to make a profit from it 
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sufficient to cover their outlay, and that at the end of their 
term they may receive com)>cnsation if the land is taken 
from them. Ihese would appear to be reasonable stipula- 
tions, and if in the future they are conceded in any new 
leases which may l)e granted, and the ftastoralists are assured 
that they will be free from molestation, it may be fairly 
arj»ued that their industry, which is umloubtedly the staple 
one of the Colony, will be placed up(m a l)cttcr footing, to 
the benefit not only of themselves but the whole community. 
Above all things what is desired is some finality. 

The position at |»resent, then brielly summed up, is that 
there is general dissatisfaction. Yet no one seems to have 
a scheme of reform which would meet the case. It is not 
the idea of the writer to sketch remedial legislation; but it 
may be fairly contended that the following tiefects in the 
present .system have been pretty clearly shown, and to some 
extent at least, they suggest their own remedy. 

1. Th.it the method of selection bef«)rc survey without 
classification is vicious in principle, an<l has led to unneces- 
sary antagonism between two classes: entailing a gross 
spoliation of the public estate, without adequate settlement 
in return. 

2. That it has been j>ossiblc to purchase land on .such 
easy terms and without sufficient safeguards as to its proi»er 
use, that it has been more profitable to buy on credit for 
the purpose of selling again for ca.sh than to cultivate. 

.V That if land suitable for agriculture had been surveye<l 
for lca.se or purchase in suitable areas, upon liberal terms, 
of payment, hut u^ith strict comtitioHs as to cultivation, much 
more would have been done to attract an agricultural 
population. 

4. That un<ler existing conditions, only persons with the 
u.se of considerable capital have been able profitably to 
become pastoral le.s.secs, and that if .smaller areas had l)een 
available for lease by public comjietition, a greater number 
of persons would have l)een in occupation of the pa.storal 
country, with improved results to the industry, and closer 
settlement. 

5. That if, after setting apart land for agriculture, the 
pastorali.sts had been given the u.se of the remainder upon 
an indefeasible tenure, for a term of years, and with tenant 
right for improvements, much more would have been done 
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to utili.sc the soil, and greater nuinl>cr.s of persons would 
have l>ecn employed by them. 

The land system of New South Wales is now a monument 
of muddle stu)>endous in its dimensions, and frau(;ht with 
incalculable mischief to the present and succeeding (fenera- 
tions. Its chief value as an object lesson is with res[»ect 
to its defects. These arc so (^larin^, and their results have 
been so manifest, that it is ho[>ed .some good may be achieved 
by this extended reference to them. 



CHAPTKR IV. 



The island Colony of Tasmania, situated to the south of 
Victoria, and scparatrd from the mainland of Australia by 
Hass' Straits, ranks next to New South Wales in seniority. 
Otherwise it occupies a minor |Misition amongst the Austra- 
lias. Exceptinj* West Australia, its ]H»pulation (146,667 at 
the last census) is the lowest of the un»up, while its size 
is far less than that of any of the <»ther (lolonies. Its super- 
ficial area is 26,215 s<]uare miles, or sli«^htly less than that 
of Scotland; there being thus a ilensity of population of 
about 5' persons to the square mile. In climatic conditions, 
however, the Colony has an ailvanta«^»e over the mainland; 
the soil in portions is magnificent; and there is every induce- 
ment to the settlement of a large rural pojiulation on the 
land. In the early days of its existence it was regarded as 
the garden of Australia, «ind even n<iw it is looked to for 
large supplies of potatoes, fruit, ami similar produce. It has 
indeed ever been essentially, an agricultural country, though 
owing to the salubrity of its climate, the succulence of its 
native grasses, an<l its immunity from <lroughts, it speedily 
attained a rcput«'iti<m as the breeding ground of a very fine 
class of .sheep, and for its staple of wool. 

Life here is in every respect more English than is usually 
the case in Australian communities, and the idea of mixed 
farming as it is known in the Motherland is more nearly 
borne out. The Colony has had the advantage that from 
an early period, owing to the comparative scarcity of good 
land, except that which Is timbered, the selections of the 
settlers were soon fenced in, and it was not ranged over by 
temporary occupants as was the case in Australia. "The 
home was a .settled one, the .so-called .squatting .system had 
no room for expansion, and the amenities of civilization 
with family blessings, were to be found in the little island 
when Victoria and Queensland, with the greatest part of 
New South Wales, were in the lower nomadic stage."* 
But notwithstanding these facts, Tasmania has not advanced 

• Bonwick't ''Romance of the Wool Trade,** 1 887, p. 210. 
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by leaps and Iwunds, thout'h during the last decade its pof »u- 
lation and cx|K)rt trade have shown a marked improvement. 

The early settlement of the Colony was carried out under 
regulations framed to meet the ccmditions of New South 
Wales, of which it was at the outset a part. Grants were 
made in the same manner as in the mother Colony, and to 
alt intents and puriwises the conditions were the same. It 
is therefore, unnecessary to refer at length to the systems 
in force in its infancy. A brief and interesting sketch of 
the earlier methods was recently given by the Minister of 
Lands of the Colony, from which the following is taken :— - ♦ 

•'The efforts of the Government were at first directed to 
encouraging the settlement on the Ijind of persons with .some 
capital to work it, free grants being made to capitalists who 
po.ssessed influence at headc|uarters, and to retired military 
officers as rewards for .services to the State. In 1828 [after 
Tasmania h«'id been declared an independent ColonyJ the 
sale of lands was commenced at low prices — about 6x per 
acre— the upset price having only advanced to i2j per acre 
in 1841, and a large area was thus alienated. In 1843 a 
system of lea.sing the Crown Lands, which had prevailed from 
the earliest days was extended, and the rentals made nominal, 
the result being that .some 78,000 acres were dealt with, 
in the first year, and by 1847 1,062,989 acres were thus 
leased, at an aggregate rental of £14,279. The year 1848 
witnessed the introduction of the principle of selling the 
fee simple to the highest bidder at auction or by private con- 
tract. The idea of attaching some condition of residence 
or improvement to the fa.st increasing alienaticm of the State 
patrimony seems to have been overlooked. The "Pre-emp- 
tive Right" or "(Juiet Enjoyment" Regulations of 1851, which 
remained in force for three years, though ostensibly passed 
to check what was considered an alarming exodus of the 
Tasmanian youth to the newly discovered goldfields across 
the Straits, in reality ofTered a premium to land monopoly 
and to speculative selection, and as no portion of the pur- 
chase money could be demantled for ten years, resulted in 
large areas being locked up without, except m a few instances, 
any settlement being effected or improvement taking place." 

It was in 1855 that responsible Government was conceded 
to the Colony, anil from this period dates the policy under 
which later settlement has taken place. In 1858 the first 
Waste Lands Act was jiassed. This enactment made pro- 
vision for the principle of free .selection before Survey, but, 

* Public Works Statement of the Minister ol Lands of Tasmania (The 
Hon. Wm. Hartnoll) delivered in the House of Assembly on the 1 6th Nor.* 1 892. 
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owing to the smallncss of the area aViiitahle for selection, and 
the fact that much of the land was heavily timlKTcil, the 
practical value of the concession then made was compara- 
tively small. To again quote the Minister:— 

"An instance of experimental legislation, of which our 
present knowledge of that part of the country cxjMises the 
fallacy, was the Unsettled Waste Lanils Act of 1858, which 
set aside some 5,000,000 acres, comfirising the greater 
portion of the West Coast and a portion of the Lake Dis- 
trict, as an area within which any person who couUI prove 
himself to be w«)rth one jwund for every acre applied for, 
could obtain a free grant of from 50 acn*s to 640 acres, on 
condition th.it within five years he fenced, cleare<l, and 
cultivated five out of every fifty acres, or erected buildings 
or m«ichinery to the viilue of ^"250 in lieu there»»f. Another 
portion of the Act authorised the issue of gratuitous leases 
for not more than 10,000 acres, on c«mdilion that the lessee 
stocked the land with 100 head of sheei» or 20 head of 
cattle for every 1000 acres. Under this clause, up to 31st 
December, 1858, 228 applic<itions were received for 2,204.520 
acres, of which 188 applications, for 1,804,520 .icre.s, were 
approved, the fortunate lessees being further ])rivilegcd to 
purchase the best portionsof their lan<ls in lots not exceeding 
640 acres, at los |>er acre—no other persim being allowed 
to purchase any other portion of the h ase." 

"Advantage was n«>t taken of the liberal provision by 
which a lessee was entitled tt» obtain a free grant, and but 
one .solitary in.stance is on record of a claim being maile to 
purchase a 640 acre lot at the upset price of lo.r per acre." 

"In 1863 another attempt was ma<lf to secure amended 
and comprehensive legislaticm, all existing Acts being repealed. 
The most striking features in the Act of 1863 were the 
ai»propriati(m of one quarter of all future receipts of the 
Land Fund for the construction of roa<ls. bridges, and jet- 
ties, and the dim recognition of the im|M)rtance of securing 
/f(*fia fide .settlement on the land. Sections 56 to 50 contain 
a princi|)le which was never brought into practical operation, 
but which over 20 years later has been revivetl as something 
new. These .sections provi<Ied for the [>roclamation of 
•'Agricultural Areas," into which roatis were to l>c made, 
and the land surveyed into. blocks not exceeding 160 acres 
each, with road frontage, to be let at a yearly rental of u 
per acre, subject to conditions of residence; a free grant 
to be issued after twenty years* rental and fulfilment of the 
conditions." 

"In this Act 'Mineral I^nnds' for the first time find a place 
in the classification of the Crown, and surpri.se may be ex- 
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ui^^>^ at the late pcriixl in which the first recognition 

w^y^"\^ -^f the varied mineral resources of the Colony, gold 
\v\tvt^^^ lieinji first allmle<l to in Regulations passed in 1859, 

. ^\ ^^^^^ ^^^ discovery of the Man^ana Gold-field. The 

^>0^^^\ Lands Regulations of 1863 actually gave a lessee 

^^^^v- to [purchase the fee simple of his lease, upon a 

'V\y^^n, after two years occupation." 
^^^V^\ P^T'o*' between 1863 and 1870 was fruitful of land 

t>;^^ ^tion, no less than five amcntling Acts havin;» been 

\^ ^^'» althouj»h none of the main jirinciples were affected. 
^^MC latter year, however, a new measure, embodying 
,^ con.solidating many of the salient features of the pre- 
.'Aoujj enactments, was carried. A new principle was then 
^'^troduced, by which each adult male was permitted to 
^^*Wct a maxnnum area of 320 .icres, upon a cimdition ol 
residence until the payment of the last instalment of the 
purchase money, of u per acre, anti the issue of the grant 
deed. Another and perhaps the most important feature ol 
this Act was an extension (»f the f»rinciple of the Act ol 
1893, in the <lirection of tievoting a jmrtion of the purchase 
money derived from sales t(» the construction of roads and 
bridges, etc., by increasing the proportion so all(»tted to one 
half. As soon as 500 acres, in not less than 10 lots, hail 
l>cen taken up in one locality, a .sum e(|ual to los per acrt 
was immediately available for the purpose of opening u|^ 
the land. This wi.se precaution against the squandering ol 
the revenue from land upon purj>oscs which could have nc 
Icgitimjite claim upon it. is still in force, and has enabled 
the Colony to provide its .settlers with an excellent and 
const«'intly improving means of communication, .nnd practica 
experience has only made the principle more acceptable 
than ever. 

The system which was thus amended in 1870 has beer 
but slightly altered .since, and it may be of interest to statt 
here some of its minor details. The necessary power wa5 
given to the (iovernor to reserve such land as he might 
deem necessary for public purposes, and the lands not .sc 
reserved were divided into (a) town, (b) agricultural, and (c 
pastoral lands. The first class comprised all the lands withir 
the towns and vilKiges; the second class included the land? 
which might be from time to time proclaimed as agricul 
tural areas, or as .suitable for agricultural purposes; anc 
the third class applie<l to lantl which was deemed to Ix 
better adapted for grazing than tillage. The upset price o 
agricultural lands w«is fixed at £1 per acre ; that for pastora 
lands being a sum equivalent to twelve years' rental, bui 
not less than 5^ per acre. 
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As previously stated, any «idult male might select and 
jnirchasc upon private contract from the commissioners 
appointed by the Government an area of agricultural land 
n<»t exceeding 320 acres. When selected, it was to be 
surveyed by the Commissioners at the ap)»licant's expense. 
The conditions attaching to the purchase were that the 
selector, his tenant, or servant, should within one year after 
the date of sclecticm, reside up<m the Kind until the full 
purchase money had been paid. This could cither be eflfectcd 
iSy payment outright, or u|>on credit. If purchased for cash, 
a' deposit of one-fifth had to be made at the time of .sale 
and the residue within one month. If obtained upon credit, 
the purchaser had to pay an additional sum of 6j 8//, (or 
one third extra) per acre. The latter conditions applied to 
all purchases of land exceeding in value £15. The methoti 
of payment is illustrated by the following suj)|)osititious pur- 
cha.se of 100 acres, which shows the total cost to the 
selector. — 

100 acres, at 20^ per acre, 

Add one-third for credit. 

First payment. Survey fee. 

Cash deposit. 

Two yearly <leposits of ^5. 

Twelve yearly deposits of /lo, 

(irant <lee«l fee. 

Kecs to Recorder of Titles — 
Assurance fee, \d in the £ cm ;f 133 
Regulations 

Total cost to purchaser, 
cost of survey 

It will thus be seen that the actual payment, incKuling 
interest for twelve years, and all costs of survey and i.s.«!uc 
i»r title, brought the co.st to nearly 3o.r per acre.' Provision 
was also made for the sale of lands by jmblic auction after 
survey. The upset price in these ca.ses was fixed by the 
Commissioners. As in the .sales under other conditions, the 
areas of lots on agricultural -lands were limited to 320 acres. 
After an experience by the Colony of this policy for 20 
years, during which very slight amendments were made, a 
further consolidating measure was carried through the legis- 
lature in 1890, which retained the main features of the sys- 
tem already descril>ed. One of the chief amendments then 
adopted tiasscd all lands other than town lands as rural, but 
power was given to the Commissioners to grant leases for 
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14 years of unoccupied lands for pastoral purposes the rate 
to l>c fixed at auction. These leases are tr.insferable l»y 
conj^eiit of the cominissi«)ners, on [laynunt of a fee of u in 
the jf on the annual rental. A curious provision of the 
leases is that the lessee may only cultivate "so much of the 
runs as may be necessary for the use «»f his family and 
establishment, but not for the j»urpose of .sale or barter." 
The leases arc determinable if the land is required for .sale 
or .iny public purpose, after six mcmths' notice of the re- 
sumption has been given to the lessee, who become.s entitled 
to receive from the Oown compensation for the value of 
all fences, buildings, and other permanent improvements he 
may have made during the currency of the lease. The 
islands adjacent to the mainlanci, o! which there are a 
great number, may be le«isc<l in the same manner. 

Amongst the otncr provisi<ms of the new measure, which 
retained the principle of selecti<m before .survey, wits one 
which permitted selectors to make further selections, pro- 
vided the total area taken up ilid not exceed 320 «icres, 
and did not consist of ni<»re than three lots. It was also 
made compulsory that selectors, after one year from the 
date of purchasing should begin to effect improvements; 
and during the eight consecutive years thereafter, .should 
expend in each year not less than is M |>er acre uf)on 
improvements. Failure to carry out this obligation entailed 
forfeiture of the strleclion. provided an amount had not 
already been spent over and above the sum recpiired for 
previous years, .sufficient to cover the recpiirements of the 
Act. The' total amount re(|uire<l to be spent in improve- 
ments need not exceetl £\ ]>er acre. \\\ the case of pur- 
chases made upon credit, the full amount of the purchase 
money may be paid at any time, and the title to the land 
obtaine<l. No land may be transferred until pai<l for in full, 
except with the written c«)ns( nt of the Commissicmers, and 
upon the payment of a transfer fee of three[)ence in the £ 
on the purchase money. Lands are conveye<l to the [»ur- 
chasers after the whole of the purchase money has been 
paid, by grant deed, for which a fee of 15J is charged. 
Grants arc is.sucd in duplicate, and are enrolled and deli- 
vered to the Recorder of Titles, who registers and deals 
with them under the conditions of the Real Property Act. 

The only other lands to be considered are those reserved 
for mining. All lands are, for a period of five years after 
purchase, liable to resumption for mining purposes, "upon 
payment to the owner of compensation for the value, other 
than that of gold or other minerals, of the lands and impro- 
vements so resumed." Mining areas may be declared reserved 
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by the Governor to be sold by auction or selected, in areas 
of not less than one nor more than lo acres, if situated 
within one mile of any town reserves, or not less than lo 
nor more than loo acres, if at a greater distance than one 
mile from the nearest l)oun<lary of any town reserve. Any 
lands within this category, whether selected or Inju^ht at 
auction, must be resided uynm continuously by the purcha- 
ser or a member of his family for at least five years before 
a j»rant shall be issued f«»r the laml, or be liable to forfei- 
ture. The lands selected or |>urchase<l within a Mining 
Area are open to any person to search or mine for ^old or 
other mineral thereon; after written consent has been ob- 
tained from the Commissioners, and arrangements have been 
made for the p^iyment of compensation. Upon cessati<m of 
the minin;» operations, the original selector or jmrchaser 
may resume possessicm, without compensation, for any buil- 
diu'^s or other improvements. 

These are in effect the terms upon which land of all 
classes may be obtained from the Oown. It cannot be 
^ainsai<l that they arc both simple and liberal, and apparently 
the provisions made for obtaining the public lands are 
readily availed of. Yet the system has n<»t brought about 
that ade<|uatc .settlement of an agrarian fK)pul«ition which 
might be anticii)ated. This is clearly inilicated in the .speech 
of the Minister of Lands already cpioted. lie .says:— "While 
settlement has extended ra]»idly during the last c|uarter of a 
century, owing in a large measure to the opening up of the 
outlying districts by a liberal public works policy, it is 
undeniable that the increase ot settlement and cultivation 
has not borne a satisfactory ratio to the large area of 
Crown Lands annually alienated. At the jircsent time we 
stand in this i)osition.— Out of a total area (exclusive of 
islands) of 15 J million acres, the State has parte<l with 4J 
million iicrcs, comprising the mo.st fertile lands of the Col- 
ony. Of the remaining 11 million acres of the Crown estate, 
probably less than one fourth might be regarded as available 
for profitable selection. The important question now to be 
considered is the formulaticm of a scheme for con.scrving the 
agricultural Crown lands for the use of hofia fide settlers, 
and disposing of the large area of inferior land upon terms 
that would enable the purchaser or lessee to turn it to 
profitable account and thereby make at present unproductive 
land a valuable asset of the ('olony." 

Available statistics do not show the number of selections 
made during any given pericnl, as compared with the num- 
ber of present holders of land. It is theref<»rc impossible 
to say how far actual settlement on the land has progrcs- 
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sc<l during recent years. But some intercstin^j facts arc 
dcduciMe, which corroborate very stronjjly the statements 
of the Minister. The most significant of these is the j»reat 
falling off in agricultural production during the hist 30 years, 
«is in the case of New South Wales, n«>t only relatively but 
actually. Thus we find* that in i860, with a total popu- 
lation of 87,775, there were 152,860 acres in crop in the (*ol- 
ony, while in 1891, with a population of 14^,290, (or more 
than double), the acreage in crop had only increased to 
157,376 acres. The following table, shows in what direction 
the yields have varie<l, making it evident that as an agri* 
cultural country proper, the Colony has .steadily <leteriornted. 



Product 


i860 1 


1870 


1880 


1891 


Wheat. 


bushels 


1.415.806' 


896,881 


750,040 


642.980 


Oats, 


„ 


926.4 1 8 


691,250 


439.446 


' 519.395 


Barley, 


„ 


126,605 ' 


161,729 


169,156 


. 99.842 


Potatoes, 


tons 


32.';89 ; 


36,028 


32.548 


' 73.158 


Turnips, 




5829 ; 


8.342 


10.294 


14.596 


1 lOf »S, 


pounds 




785.977 


644.273 


432.630 


Apples, 


bushels 


118.810, 


147,614 


155.237 


368,986 


Pears, 


M 


22,049 


27.553 


22.086 


23.204 



The great falling off evi<lenced in the growth of wheat 
has had the effect of placing the Cohmy in the position of 
having to import a considerable proporti<m of its own bread- 
stuffs, the total .so imported tluring the last ten years being 
no less than 1.624.930 wheat bu.shels. Indeed, while there 
was an excess of wheat gn>wn in the Colony per head of 
the |K>pulation of 1.48 in 1881-2, there was a <leficiency in 
1890-1 of 0.92 bushels. The immense loss to the Colony by 
this relrc»gres.sion in its agricultural production is indicated 
by the fact that in 1859-61* the total value of the agricultu- 
ral produce was jf 1,042,541, as agiinst /" 962,751 in 1890-1. 

Referring to this .subject, the (iovernment Statistician, Mr 
Johnston, remarks. — 'These figures, however, only cover a 
portion of the farmer's industry in Tasmania; for, unlike 
the ncighlmuring Colonies, in the naturally open tracts of 
Australia, the Tasmanian farmer on the average, combines 
to a much greater extent the allied branches of stockbrecd- 
ing and the dairy." At the same time, it must be pointed 
out, the total value of pastoral produce for the period stated, 
including milk, butter, and cheese, only increased from/'Si 1,654 

* **Ta«manUn Official Record" for 1 892, hy Mr. R. M. John<<ton, F.L.S. 
Govenimcnt StatUtician of Ta)«in«nia. 
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to jf 1,414,505. The total pnnluction of all kinds.— .ijjricul- 
tural and pastoral— only increased during this period from 
/ 1,854.654 to £2,377,256, which, taken together with the 
increase in the population, show s an actual decline f>er head 
of the population from £21.13 *" £'^-30' This mean.s that 
roughly there has l>een proportionately a falling off in the 
production of the Colony of nearly one-fourth. The produc- 
tion of gold has fallen off from a value of £286,<>oi in 1881 
to £87,114 in 1890. while the quantities of tin produced re- 
main about the same. These are the two chief mineral pro- 
ducts of the Colony, with the exception of silver, which 
during the last year or two has been found in some quanti- 
. ties, but not sufficient to comjicnsate for the loss of gold. 
The undoubted conclusion to be drawn from these figures 
is that, even allowing for a marked decrease in the value 
of produce, there is a smaller pro[io.rtion of the ]>opulation 
now being attracted to the soil than was the case 30 years 
ago. Thus we find that during 9 years prior to the end of 
1889 some 14,000 selections of land were alienated. The 
inference to be drawn is that the.se 14,000 persons had 
become additioftal settlers upon the soil; but on reference 
to the cen.sus tables for 1891 it will lie .seen that the 
4.695,000 acres of land then alienate*! were r/////r<?/«v/ by only 
21,686 males— a number very little larger than that in occu- 
pation the year previously. It is only fair to as.sume that 
a proportion of the.se were merely labourers working for a 
wage, and that others again were merely in the possession 
of the land as tenants. This seems to indicate that only a 
comparatively small proporti<m of the I4,cmm> selectors were 
genuine new selectors, and that a very c<msi<leral>le number 
were either representatives of or themselves already landed 
proprietors, desirous of increasing their estates. 

It h.is at any rate been pretty clearly demcmstrated that 
the land laws of the Colony have not brought about an 
adequate settlement of the people upon the soil. To what 
extent this is the fault of the system itself it is impo.ssible 
to say. The terms upon which the land m.iy be obtained 
arc apparently very lilKTal. the climate is salubrious, and 
the .soil is generally reputed to be goo<l. Yet it is evidently 
being parted with in large quantities, without a commen- 
surate return in the form of surplus produce for export, 
with which to increase the wealth of the country, or even 
sufficietit to meet local necessities. It is officially .stated 
by the Mini.ster that the system of withdrawing mineral 
lands from sale,— rendered necessary by the fact that the right 
to all minerals is parted with after five years' alienation — 
"has entailed the locking up of agricultural land which, if 
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disposed of in small tots to working men, would have (^ivcn 
an impetus to cultivation and production. But it is hardly 
likely that this fact alone accounts for the decadence of the 
agricultural life of the Colony. It is probably due to several 
causes, of which one of the most important is some inherent 
defect in the system of land alienation in force. The weak 
spot may be the lack of sufficiently stringent residential rules 
as pointed out by the Minister, lie says: "The enforcement 
before the i.s.sue of a grant deed, of either residence or 
improvement on alt agricultural selections, is the only prac- 
tical safeguard against a general .system of land aggrandise- 
ment. . . . For in.stancc, suitable areas might be withdrawn 
from selection, roads laid out, and a portion surveyed into 
agricultural lots and sold at auction; and as settlers took 
up their residences other portions could be laid off in a 
similar way.*' 

Since these lines were written, it has been officially inti- 
mated that it is the intention of the present Government, 
with a view to inducing greater cultivation, to enforce more 
rigorously the compulsory improvement conditions as to 
land purcha.sed on credit. But this action alone will hardly 
right matters. 



CHAPTER V. 



The history of the land systems of Victoria is intimately 
hound up with that of New South Wales. For the first 
fifteen years of its existence, indeed, colonisation was effec- 
ted under circumstances almost identical with those of the 
contemporary period in the latter Colony, of which it was 
orijjinally an intejjral part. It will be unnecessary, therefore, 
to repeat at length the early land regulations. 

Victoria, then known as the Port Phillip district, was up 
to the year 1830 almost a terra incopiita. It will be remem- 
bered, ♦ that al>out this time the squatting movement 
began which resulted in large numl>ers of the free settlers 
spreading thcm.selvcs beyond the "limits of settlement", over 
the rich inlanil plains, north, west, and .south. Many of 
these Crossed the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, and 
took up stations, but as they were beyond the pale of 
Government cognisance there is no recorti as to when they 
first actually entered this part of the territory. Still it is 
certain that several occupied land within the boundaries of 
the province. 

In 1804, an attempt had been made to form a penal 
settlement in Port Phillip Bay, and Colonel Collins, with a 
party of military and convicts, sailed from England and 
landed on its snores. But Collins selected an inhospitable 
part of the coast, and, after a half-hearted attempt at ex- 
ploration of the Bay, on obtaining permi.ssion, he lost no 
time in shipping his party to Ta.smania, which had ju.st 
received its first settlers. A further effort at colonisation 
was made in 1826, when a .small fortification was erected at 
Western Port by some convicts sent from Sydney, but this 
was abandoned two years later. Alx>ut this time John Batman, 
a prominent Tasmanian who desired to settle at Western 
Port, was refu.sed permission to do so by Governor Darling. 

The first actual colonist, so far as is known was Thomas 
Henty. In the same illegal manner as that adopted by the 
New South Wales squatters,— who had begun to cross the 

* AnU, p. 13 «tf ttf. 
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borders and take up land without authority— he entered the 
district by sea, and in 1832, in spite of the refusal of the 
Government to j»rant him recognition, he took possession of 
a tract of country near Portland Hay, and settled there with 
his sons. The success of Henty fired Batman to aj»ain prose- 
cute his scheme, and as the representative of an Association 
which included a number of prominent Tasmanian settlers, 
he landed in Port Phillip at the mouth of the Yarra River 
in May, 1835. He w.is charmed with the country, tind havin<» 
with nim certain Blacks from New South Wales, at once 
opened up communication with the natives of the locality, 
with the result that he obtained the signatures «)f a number 
of leading chiefs to a parchment d(»cument (prepared be- 
forehand and executed in triplicate,) under which, in return 
for .some blankets, knives, looking glasses, etc., and an annual 
tribute of similar articles, the natives agreed to "grant, 
enfeoff, and confirm" to him and his «issigns a .stretch of 
country embracing over half a million acres, an<l including 
the site of the present capital city, Melbourne. 

This transacticm the Imperial Government, refuse<l to ratify, 
however, an<l in August of the same year, Sir Richard 
Bourke, Governor of New South Wales issued a proclama- 
tion stating that "Whereas it has been represented to me 
thfit divers of His Majesty's subjects have taken pos.session 
of lands of the Crown within the limits of New South 
Wales, under the pretence of a treaty, bargain, or contract, 
for the purchase thereof, with the aboriginal natives, it is 
notified that every such treaty, etc., is void as agajnst the 
rights of the Crown, and that all per.s^ms found in posses- 
sion, without proper license, will be considered as trespas- 
sers." But the Governor wrote to the Secretary of State 
pointing out that it was probable that the settlers would 
remain, and .sugge.sting the impo.sition of reasonable con- 
ditions upon Batman and his associates in preference to 
their removal. 

Bourke's counsels having prevailed. Batman's party were not 
imme<liately dispossessed, and other colonists from Tasmania 
followed closely cm their heels. Tn September, 1836, Port Phillip 
was formally declared open for settlement under the same 
land regulations as tho.se in force in New South Wales. 
It was made clear at the outset that prior occupation would 
confer no advantage, ami that legal conveyance of land from 
the Crown was necessary, as "without such title the land 
(unless required for public purpo.se) will be subject to be 
put up for competition at a pul)lic sale, to be sold to the 
l>est l>idder." Occupiers were cautioned against making 
any improvements, in the mcantirne, until they had obtained 
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their title by ^rant or purchase from the (!ro\vn. On the 
first of June of the following year, town allotments in the 
city of Melbourne were first sold. The little community 
throve, ami such ^lowin^ reports were received in Sydney 
of the quality of the soil anti its capabilities, that "Austnilia 
Felix," — as Sir Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor-(iencral cilled 
the district,— attracted jjreat numbers of settlers. 

Lord Glenelg, the Secretary of State lV)r the Colonies, 
expressed approval of the action of the (iovernor of New 
South Wales in permitting occupation, but informed him 
that it was "essential that separate accounts should be kept 
of the sales of Oown frauds in the district of Port Phillip, 
and th.1t the proceeds of such sales should be applied to 
the improvement of this new settlement, and especi.illy in 
the introduction of free immigrants there, who would supply 
the deman<l for labour without the use of ccmvicts." It may 
be menticmed, however, that in the early days of the Colony's 
existence, a considerable number of c«»nvicts were a.ssij»ned 
to the free settlers in the same manner as in New South 
Wales. 

It will be remembereil that at the date of the first 
.settlement of the Port Phillip district, the land system of 
Australia was directed by the first LamI Act of 1831, and the 
rejiulations of Lord Ripon, issue<l in the same year. ♦ In 
effect these laid down the principle that all lands were to 
be <lisposed of by auction at an upset price of five shilling's 
per icre, with certain cimditions as to payment of quit-rents 
etc. All free persons were eligible as purchasers, and there 
was to be no limitatiim as to the area they mt^ht obtain. 
At the outset, also, there was no distinctiim made between 
town an<I country lots, but subsequently the purchase of 
town lots was aUowe<l only subject to security l>cing jjiven 
for the erection within two ye.-irs of permanent buildings 
worth at last £20. It was und<r these conditions that the 
first land sales in Melbcmrne took place, the averai»c price 
realised bein^ /".^s per lot of half an acre. In 183Q, the 
minimum price of all lands was rai.sed to 12s, and stood at that 
figure for nearly two years. 

In 1840 a change was made. The "Coloniiil Land and 
bnmij^ration Commissioners," who were appointed to consider 
the whole (|uestion of the upset price of land, reported in 
favour of the sale at a uniform price, to be fixed from time to 
time by the Home Government, of ail lands situated outside 
the 19 .settled districts of New South Wales. This system, 
which was adopted, and consequently applied to the PortT^hillip 

• Atiig, p. 13- 
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ilistrict, was aftcrwarils modified, to pcrniit the continued 
sale by auction of town allotments. In the despatch from 
the Secretary of State on the subject, Governor Gipps — 
who coml)ated the proposed sale at a uniform price most 
strenuously— was informed that the price for the Port Phillip 
district was to be £i [»er acre; Lord John Russell, who then 
presided at the Colonial Office, also intimtited that "all deeds 
of grant throughout the whole colony should henceforward 
convey to the purchaser everything l>elow and above the 
surface." Thus was the prerogative of the Crown to min- 
erals disposed of off-hand in a few words. 

In order to give effect to the.se instructions, the Governor 
divided the Colony of New South Wales into three parts, 
the .southern part or Port Phillip district covering an area 
which included the whole of Victoria, but extended further 
northwards than the present coI<my. Hut no .so<mer h.id 
the neces.sary regulations been framed and promulgated, 
than the Superintendent of the District (Mr. La Trobe) 
advised that no lands should be sold at the fixed price of 
f I per acre within ten miles of either Melbourne or Geelong, — 
which by this time were thriving towns- but that within 
the.se areas the sy.stem of auction should be adhered to. 
Finally these representations prevailed, and Sir George 
Gip[)s, who had iliscretionary power as to the upset [>rice, 
amemled the regulations to this effect. 

The population <»f the new settlement increased rapidly, 
and in 1840 there were no less than ten thousand persons 
within the district. In this year, consecpient u|Km a jiroposal 
by Governor Gipps to approjiriate the proceeds of the land 
sales within the di.strict to the introduction of immigrants 
to the older parts of the colony— from which labour and 
capital had been drained as a re.sult of the opening of Port 
Phillip— an agitation for separation from New South Wales 
was started, which <lid not cease until the desire<l end had 
been achieved a few years later. 

In 1842 the .system was again revised by Lord Sttinley's 
Crown L«inds Sales Act. In effect this measure provitUd 
for the sale of land by auction after survey and delineation, 
upon public charts, at a minimum price of £ i per acre ; 
and provision was made for one half of the gross proceeds from 
sales to be devoted to the immigration of persons into "any 
part of the entire colony, without reference to the territorial 
division in which the proceeds of sales" might accrue. The 
Governor was empowered to grant annual licenses for occu- 
pation for pastoral purposes, and in pursuance of this policy, 
the Port Phillip District was in 1843 divided into four .squat- 
ting divisions, known as Gipps Land, the Murray, Western 
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Tort, .intl Portland Bay districts. The Wimmcra district 
was a<ldcd in 1846. 

Sir (icor^c Gi|»p's rcj^ulations, which were met by a re- 
markable outbreak of popular hf»stility, were passed in the 
lollowinK year. It is needless, however to say more of them 
here as they have already betn described on a previous 
pa^e. * Ciipp's hi^h-han<led proceeflinj» raised a perfect 
storm of opposition, which was nowhere more strongly mani- 
fested than in the Port Phillip district, the Parliamentary 
representatives of which were amon«^st the fiercest in denun- 
ciatitMi of the (iovernor's action. The Land and Immigration 
('ommissioners to whom the matdr was referred, recommen- 
ded that in place of annual licenses leasts for eight years 
should be granted to the s<piatters. This arrangement was 
likely to work most injuri<»usly in the Port Phillip district, 
where the rich, well-watered country, situateil quite ch)sc 
to the towns, would have been locked u]» fr(»m .settlement, 
and Mr. La Trobe,the Superintemlent, combate<l the proposal. 

Kventually, despite the antagtmism of b«»th Ciovernor (iipps 
ami La Trobe, the squatters gained the day, and the \Va.ste 
Lands Act of 1846, with the famous ( )rilers-ln-('ouncil of 
1847, became the law of the L.nnd. f These divided the 
country into settled, intermediate, and unsettled districts, 
and provided that the sijuatlers might obtain annual licenses 
of land within the settled districts, without a right of pur- 
chase, and that they could obtain leases of land within the 
intermediate districts, for eight years, and within the settled 
tlistricts for 14 years, with a pre-emptive right of any portion 
of their runs during the term of lease, the |>ublic being mean- 
while debarred from purchase. So far as the Port Phillip 
district was concerned, lands within 20 miles of Melbourne, 
15 of (ieelong, and 10 of Portland, Alberton, Belfast, and 
Warrnambool, were declared to be settled districts; those 
within the .sole existing counties of Hourke, Grant, an<l Nor- 
manby. (not include<l in the .settled districts) were clas.sified 
as intermediate; Jind the remainder as unsettled. The bulk 
of the colony was thus thrown open to the s(|uatter.s. 

The Superintendent appears to have at once appreciated 
the significance of the new legislation, in its relation to his 
district. He saw that, allowing for the natural influx of popu- 
latitm. the areas reserved were far too small for the purpo.ses 
of .settlement, and he fought hard for authority to act for 
what he conceived to be the general interests of the colony 
as opposed to the per.sonal interests of the squatters. To 
do this effectually he directed much of the attention of the 

• Am/* p. 18. 
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surveyors to the scttinj* apart of reserves for the purposes 
of settlement instead of to layin*^ off leasehoKls, which action 
was the cause of j»reat conflict between himself and the 
squatters. The Ordcrs-in-('ouncil, provided "that nothing 
in these regulations or in any lease to he granted under the 
powers hereby vested in the j»overnor shall prevent the said 
j»overnor .... from makin^ jjrants or sales of any lands 
within the limits of the run or lands comprised in such lease 
for public purposes, or disposing of in such other manner 
as for the public interest may seem best such lands as may 
be required, for ... . any other purpose of public defence, 
safety, utility, convenience, or enjoyment, or for otherwise 
facilitating the improvement and settlement of the colony." 
To a layman it woubl appear that such powers were there 
jjiven as to permit of the reservation of such lands as mi^ht 
be required for the public settlement ; but the law advisers 
of the Crown hehl that "the Governor, when convinced of 
an absolute necessity, would be justified in sellin;» or reser- 
vinj» for immediate .sale such porticms of the lands; .... 
but we are of opinicm that it would not be in accordance 
with the correct interpretation of this section, nor within 
the spirit of the Orders-in-Council, were the governor, with- 
out reference to .... pressing public retpiirements, to 
reserve from sale porli(»ns of lands in these ilistricts, with 
a view of meeting the f^rosf^ccthc n'a/tfs of tlte community." 
The Governor through the Superintendent continued, however, 
to make the reserv.itions necessary in his opinion to provide 
for future settlement. 

In 1851 the Port Phillip district was formally severed from 
New South Wales, ami converted into a separate colony 
under the name of Vict(»ria." Krom this date may be .said 
to commence the real history of its land systems. At the 
time of its incornorntion into a Colony, nearly 400,000 acres 
of its total area of 52 i million acres had f)een alienated, 
and a .sum of jf 776.000 h.id been received as payment. The 
lK>pulation was then about 77,o<k>, of whom 66,000 were resi- 
dent within the settled districts. It was evident that the 
area available within the settled districts was inadequate to 
meet the immediate re(|uirements of the colony, and thoujjh 
about 680,000 acres had been reserved, this constituted but 
a very smalt area of the country .suitable for cultivation. 

At this period the i^old di.scoveries caused a j»reat con- 
vulsion of previous* condition.s. The inHux of population 
was tremendous, and the Executive received strong supfK>rt 
from the mass of the people in its endeavour to set apart 
lands for settlement. Such was the rush of work in other 
ways for the surveyors that they still made but little advance 
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in the tlircction of layin*^ out Itascholil areas for the 
squatters. The latter strenuously demanded the fulfilment of 
the conditions contained in the ( )rder.s-in-Council. but a 
strong popular party opposed them, and when the new 
Lej;»islative Council met, the question became aburnin^^one. 
After a warm controversy, the Lieut-Ciovernor, at the request 
of a majority, a<jreed to refrain from action in the matter 
of the lea.ses, pending; reference to the Imperial authorities; 
but he intimated that the lessees mii»ht in the meantime 
purchase under pre-emptive ri^ht their homesteads or other 
limited portions of their runs. 

The question of the pc»siticm of the squatters subsequently 
formed the subject of len<^lhy despatches between the Lieut- 
Governor and the Secretary of State. The latter eventually, 
after a deUiy of some two years ailvised that if the .squatters 
were desirous of bindin<^ th(! (government to its pledges and 
insisted upon their full rights, these shouM be conceded 
within the .strict letter of the law, which einiM)wered the 
(iovernor to determine the len«^th of the leases, and to 
exercise discretion as to whether lan<l shoul<l be sold under 
j»re-emptive ri^ht. The inference to be drawn from his 
worils was that the law was to be evatled if the stjuattcrs 
were too importunate, ^ni\ as little as possible w«|s to l>e 
conceded. This was the last direct (rr//oft taken by the 
Imperial authorities with respect to Victorian laiul matters. 

Owin^ to tho non-committal policy of the Home Govern- 
ment, the matter still remained as before, and in No ember, 
1S54, a Royal Commis.sion was a])pointed to en(|uire into 
the whole .subject of the "Tenure of the Waste Lands of 
the Crown," their refM)rt formed a pcmderous analysis of the 
general question of the occupation and alienation of the 
public estate. The Commissioners recommended the conti- 
nuous survey .and sale of Crown Lan<ls with a view to the 
requirements of all classes, and in quantities sufficient to 
prevent the upset price o( £1 l)ein<^ ^retitly exceeded; that 
renewable yearly licenses should be j^iven to pastoral occu- 
pants, rentals to be based on the carrying capacity of the 
land at the rate of M for every sheep, 4J for every head of 
cattle, and los for every hor.sc, and to be .subjected to 
periodical revision, but with a minimum limit of ir/ per acre; 
and that the exi.sting territorial classification should be 
abandoned. Neither of the interested parties represented 
on the commission approved of these proposals, and the 
report was signed by .seven of the eleven members under 
protest, while one declined to sign at all. No attempt was 
made at this time to give effect to the recommendations of 
the report, and the solution of the difficulty created by the 
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Ordcrs-in-Council of 1847 was left as a baneful legacy to 
the le^isl(1ture provided under the Constitution Act wnich 
gave the Colony responsible government. 

The new rarliament was elected in 1856, at which dale 
there were in existence over 1000 distinct runs in the colony 
upon which grazed upwartis of five million sheep, and about 
600,000 head of cattle, while the license fees totalled some 
£60,000 annually irrespective of the amounts received from 
the assessments on stock. The population as a result of 
the gold discoveries had increased to 319,000 persons. 

Under the new constilutiim the legislature had power to 
control the waste lands of the Crown, and deal with all 
royalties, mines, and minerals. It had authority to repeal 
the Orders-in-Council of 1847, but until other legislation 
should be passed these were to have the force of law. 
There was no proviso guaranteeing vested or other rights 
which might have accrued under these Orders, and but 
little consideration was given to them. "Land was put up 
for sale, licensed occupants secured it for themselves at the 
upset price, or employe<l a low class of brokers to bid for 
them. The brokers levied blackmail by threatening to oppose 
the pastoral tenant if he should <lecline their services. 
They arranged with one another so that they might defraud 
the revenue by stilling competition. The Survey Office and 
the public were aware of the process, but it went rapidly 
on, and land was sold in blocks at £1 an acre which, judi- 
ciously filaced on the market, would have sold at from £1 
to £br ♦ 

This was the stale of affairs when the first Parliament 
was elected. In its opining session an attempt was made 
to deal with the question. The government proposed by 
resolution that the occupants of pastoral lands should receive 
leases on such terms as would result in the payment by 
them of an average rent per acre of 24/, and that no other 
IK'rsons should obtain leasi s unless alter competition by 
auction. Hut the motion was not passed, an amendment 
being carried to the efl'ect that leases should not be issued, 
and that the occupants should pay to use the lands by 
annual licenses at the rate proposed. In 1857 a Hill was 
introduced to give effect to the principles embodied in this 
amendment. Hut in the interim a great change had come 
over public feeling, a .strong antipathy to the squatters 
having manifested itself. A Land League was formed to 
oppose the Bill, and a convention of delegates— met in 
Melbourne to discuss the subject while Parliament was sitting. 

* Rmdcn's "Hintory of Aii^iraliA,'* 1 883, vol llf, p. 1 1 9. 
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The Bill was carried by the Lc«^islativc Assembly, but only 
to be huiij; up by the Legislative Council, in which the 
.squatters were largely represented, in whose interests there- 
fore it was supposed mainly to have been framed. 

The first actual legislation of the new Parliament uinm 
the subject was pas.scd four years after its election, in 1.H90, 
when Mr James Service, was at the head of the Lands 
Department. The measure he carried, after m.-ikin^j provision 
for special reserves for mineral purposes, etc., divided the 
Crown Lands into "country" and special classes. The former 
were available, after survey by the (iovernment. for selecti<m 
in allotments of from 40 to 640 acn's, which were separated 
into eipial divisions. Applicati<ms Un these blocks, had to 
be accompanied by a deposit o( £1 per acre, and in the 
event of simultaneous application by two or more selectors, 
the land was put up to auction, the bidding bcin*^ limited 
to these pers<ms. The successful applicant hail the option 
of payin-^ lor one half the allotment in cash, or taking the 
whole upon the .same conditi<»ns; but if he to<»k only one 
half he mij^ht rent the other half for a t< rm specifietl at the 
time of |)roclainati(m, at one shilling per acre [>er annum, 
with the ri'^ht to purchase at any time ilurin^ his term. 
No selector mi<»ht obtain m(>re than 640 acres in one year. 
The land was to be declaretl open for .siloction in districts, 
and when one-fourth of the lantis proclaimed as l)ein«» o|>cn 
hail been .sclectetl, the purchasers c<»uld use the remainder 
jointly for <lepasturin|4 purposes as a "farmer's common". 
".Special lan<ls,'' situated near to towns, villages, railways, 
rivers, etc.. were sold (juarterly by auction, at a minimum 
price of ;fi per acre, which could be raised by the (iovernor 
at discretion. This enactment was the cause of dissensions 
in the Cabinet of the day, and. the ministry resi'^ned before 
an accompanying measure t«) deal with the "Occupation of 
Crown l^ands for Pastoral Purposes' could be jiassed. 

bi 1861 the Minister in charge notified a proposal under 
which, in .supposed conformity with the Act just referred 
to, it was possible to ;»rant licenses for the "occu[»ation of 
ji'^ricultural waste lan<ls of the Crown for purposes of .settle- 
ment or cultivati(m." These re^ulati<ms were held by the 
I,ej;islativc ('ouncil to be ff//ra vires, and subsequently the 
As.sembly took the same view, with the result that the 
Government went to the country on the subject, and were 
successful. It was in this year that in New South Wales 
Sir John Robertson's Act, proviilinjj for selection before 
survey, became law, and an agitfition was at once initiated 
for the adoption of a similar scheme in Victoria. The 
Minister of Lands, Mr (now Sir Charles Gavan) Duffy, 
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warmly took up the proposal, which he cmbotlicil in a Bill 
that passed both Houses in 1862, and was afterwards gene- 
rally known as *'nulTy's Act." 

This measure provided for the setting apart often million 
acres of land, to be proclaimed in agricultural areas, of which 
four million acres should be opened within three months of 
the passing of the Act, while thereafter two millions of 
acres were always to be available for settlement. The com- 
petitive clauses of the Act of i860 gave way to a provision 
under which the eNclusive right of purchase was given to 
the first selector, and the minimum area of the allotments 
was retluced to 40 acres. Otherwise the methods previously 
adopted were adhered tf», except that the term for which 
a lease of one moiety of an allotment might be granted, upon 
the purchase of the other, was fixed at 8 years, while the 
rent per acre was raise<l in 2/6. A new principle was now, 
however, for the first time introduced into the land legisla- 
tion of the colony. Alternative conditions, at the option of 
the select(»r, were imposed. as follows, upon all purchasers— (1). 
The selectors ha<l to enclose their holdings with a substan- 
tial fence, or <2) place a habitable dwelling on the lan<l, or (3). 
cultivate one acre out of every ten taken up. In the event 
of more applications than cme being received simultaneously, 
the successful ajiplicant was agreed upcm by lot instead of 
as formerly by competition. All lantls not in the agricultural 
reserve were open for sale by public auction, at an upset 
price of £ 1 per acre. 

A new melhoci was likewise introduced by the Act for 
the regulation of the occupation of pastoral lands. The for- 
mer system of license fees an<l assessments on stock was 
abolished, and provision was made for the payment of rent 
for runs acc(>r(ling to their value, which was base<l on their 
carrying capacity computeil at the rate of eightpence per 
annum per sheep, and two shillings f»er head of cattle. No 
license was in future to protect any run from sale, or pro- 
clamation as a common, and all runs were to be confined 
to areas capable of carrying not more than 5000 sheep, nor 
more than 1250 heail of* cattle. Licensees were to be debar- 
red from cultivating more land than was sufficient to meet 
their own domestic refpiirements. The Act likewise spt 
apart one-fourth of the total land fun<l for the purpose ol 
assisting immigration from the United Kingdom. 

The principle of selection before survey, thus brought into 
practice on lines very similar to those in force in New South 
vValcs, effected the same inevitable results — viz., a mad .scramble 
ofr the soil, conflict between pastoralists and selectors, pub- 
lic and private immorality, the taking up of land for spccu- 
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lation rather than cultivation, anil the agi»rct:ation of larj;c 
estates. In a very short time 'Ulummyin^" ami other ob- 
noxious methoils were in full swin^, an<l lar^e projHirties 
were l»uilt up with incre<lil»le ra|»i<lity. In 1885 an amending 
Act was passed re.strictin^ the pc»wer of the (iovernment 
in the matter of throwing open lands for selecti<m in ajjri- 
cultural areas which ha<l previously been .surveyed. Leases 
were to be j»rante<l for seven years, at a rental of 2s per 
acre, per annum, personal residence for three years l>ctnK 
made a necessity. In a<ldition, the lessee had withm two years 
to effect improvements to the value of 20s |»er acre. At the end 
of three years he mii»ht purchase the fee simple by paying a 
sum of i4.r per acre— makinj^ the total money paid 20J— or 
he mi^ht re<|uire the (iovernment to put up his land at 
auction, at a reserve of £ 1 per acre, plus the value of his 
improvements, and to have the latter repaid to him out of 
the purchase money. A nf>vel feature was ccmtained in one 
provisitm of the Act relating to the occupation of unsurveycd 
lanil near to goldfields. Persons mi^ht obtain licenses to 
occui»y ^"^^ lands in blocks, of 20 acres, to an aj;;»re^atc 
extent of 16*0 acres by each indiviilual. ujmn conditiims of 
residence and the cultivation, of one-fifth of the area. The 
provision was intended originally to apply (miy to land adja- 
cent to ^oldfields, but it was by rej^ulation afterwards exten- 
fled in its application to land within a railius of 30 miles of 
j^oldfields. 

The next legislation on the subject to(»k place in 1S69. but 
as the peri<Ml intervening .since the passin;» of the Act of 
1S60 forms a distinct epoch in the history of Victorian settle- 
ment, it may be well at this staj^e to review the results of 
preceding enactments. Up to 1S60 cultivation had not [>n>- 
cee<led at all proportionately to the rate of tilienation of the 
lan<l. as at that dale <mly seven-trnths of an acre ha<l l»een 
cultivated per head of the pojiiilation. Hut the [>eople had 
hardly settled down yet, after the ^ohl fever, an<l were .still 
in a transition sta^e. The Act of i860 di<l not, however, 
tend to greatly increase the cultivation, but it resulted in 
the alienation of over a million acres in two years. This 
land comprised 65 [>arishes, of which 42 were classed as 
agricultural. Un<ler the Act of 1862, there was .still more 
rayiid expropriation of the public estate, i,888,ofM) acres l>einjj 
«lisposed of in three years, consisting of 250 parishes, of 
which 48 were agricultural. 64 jjrazinj', and the balance partly 
j»razin<^ and partly ajjricultural. The Act of 1865, resulted 
in the foundation beinj; laid of numl»ers of l.ir^c estates, and 
in four years 3,526,000 acres passed into private h«inds. At 
the end of this period the cultivated area in the colony 
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averaged onr and one-fifth acre ]»er hea«l of the population, 
and "it mijjht be supposed that the increased area under 
cultivation was owin<^ t(» the alienation of more land. Such 
was not the case. The land taken up un<ler these Acts di<l 
not come under cultivation to any appreciable extent. It 
was the land sold before 1K60 (hat principally contributed to 
the increased area un<ler cultivation .... There was certainly 
a lar;jc amount of settlement muler the occupatitm licenses; 
there was less trafficking in the land taken up under these 
licenses than in other selections, an<l a considerable number 
of the occupation licenses are still in occupation of their 
land." ♦ 

The Act of 1R69, which consolidated and amended all 
previous legislation, retained the system of selection before 
survey, as applied to all unoccupied lantis of the Crown. 
The selected area, which was limited to 320 acres, was at 
the outset to be held under license for a period of 3 years, 
tlurin^ the first 2 J of which the selector ha<l to reside upon 
the land, fence it. cultivate every year one acre out of every 
ten, ami generally effect impn)vements to the value of 20J 
[»er acre, l^urin*^ this period rent at the rate of 2J per acre 
per annum ha<l to be paiil half-yearly in advance. At the 
end of the term, if the selector coulil obtain a certificate 
from the Hoard of Land and Works that he had complied 
with these C(mdilions, he mijjht purchase the land right 
out at the rate of 2o.r per acre, towards which the rent of 
6j per acre ]>reviously paid, was credited; or he might 
obtain a further lease of the land for a period of .seven 
years, at a rent of 2s per annum. This sum was also cre- 
dited to him as payment in part of the fee simple, which 
could be obtaineil at any lime during the term of the lease, 
on the payment of the' balance of the full sum of 20J per 
acre. No person might select who had already selected 
under previous Acts. The (»overnor-in-Council was autho- 
rised to dispose of not more than 200,000 acres i»er annum, 
by auction for cash, at an upset price to be fixed, not lower 
than 20^ per acre. The proceetls from these sales were to 
be devoted to railway c<mslruction. 

Under this Act pastoral lands could be occupied under 
two methods — cither as "runs," under license or lease, or 
under "grazing rights." The runs were to consist of those 
already in occupation, when the Act came into operation, 
termed "existing runs," and those created since that date, 
which were defined as "new runs." The former class, which 

• speech of Ihe Minister for ImmHs, Victorian "Hansanl," July, 9th 1 884, 
page 497. 
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C()in|»risctl the great bulk of the pastoral country, and were 
of unlimited areas, were held under the same tenure as 
formerly — annual license. The "new" runs, which were few 
in number, were occupied under lease for periods of 14 
years, at auction, and were limited to such an area as would 
carry 4000 sheep or 1000 heati of cattle. The lessees were 
entitled to the pre-empti<m of 320 acres as a homestead, 
upon payment at the rate of £ 1 an .icre, without conditions 
as to improvements, residence, etc. The annual rental for 
both classes of runs was fixed accordinj» to the estimated 
carrying capacity of the land, on the basis of \s for every 
.sheep and 5.r for every hrail of cattle. The (tovernor-in- 
Council was also authorised to issue a license described as 
a grazing right, which authorised the holder to <iepasture 
live stork upon any park lands, reserves, or other Crown 
Lands, not forming part of any run or common. The unoc- 
cupied lands were mostly .subdivided and taken up for 
grazing under these licenses. 

This Act remaine«l in operation without alteration till 1878, 
during which period between 10 and ii millions of acres 
were disposed of. In 1878 the ccmditions of selection were 
greatly restricted, and the immediate effect was to cause a 
considerable falling off in the areas taken up. The original 
ctmditicms under which land for agriculture could be secured 
were retained, but with the important modification that the 
period during which lan<l had to be held on license before 
the fee simple could be obtaineil was increased from 3 to 
6 years, residence being maile compulsory for a pcrio<i of 
five years. Rut to tcm])t people to select for purjMises of 
actual cultivation, the annual rental was re<luced from 2.rt«» 
\s per acre, per annum, and the payment of the .sum of ^1 
per acre retpiired to obtain the fee simple was extende<l 
over 20 years instead of 10 as formerly. Non-residential 
.selections were also permitted by this Act, under more 
restricte«l conditions than for rcsitiential selections, but the 
non-residential selections were confined to an area not excee- 
ding 200,000 acres in one year. 

The Act of 1878, like that of 1869, ceased by eftluxionof 
time in 1884, but in 1883. previous to its expiration a measure 
known as the "MalUx* Pastonil Leases Act" w«'is passed. 
This enactment, which, with amendments made in 1885 and 
1890, is still in force, <Ieals with what is known as the 
Mallec country, a tract of about iij million acres, situated 
in the north-western porticm of the colony. This large area, 
which was more or le.ss covered with Mallec .scrub—an indi- 
genous shrub or stunted tree— and great numl>crs of rabbits, 
is separated into two main divisions, knf>wn as the "Malice 
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country" and the "M.illcc Border." The latter is parcelled 
out into areas not exceeding 20.000 acres, which are described 
as Mallec allotments. These may be leased at an annual 
rental of from loj to 40^ per square mile for terms expiring 
not later than December, 1903. The lessees have the pre- 
emptive right to purchase 320 acres of their leasehold, under 
the ordinary conditions of selecticm. The "Malice country" is 
divided into "Mallee blocks." These blocks are e.ich sub- 
divided into two parts, for either of which (at the option of 
the selector) a lease may be obtained at auction for any term 
of years, not exceeding twenty; while the lessee is bound to 
occupy the other sub-ilivision for five years, under license. 
Kent for the leased portion of the blocks is charged at the rate 
of 2(i for each sheep or u for each head of cattle depastured 
during the first five years of the term ; ^d for each sheep <ind 3J" 
for each head of Vattle during the remainder of the term. 
For the unleaseil portion of the blocks the rent is to be 
paid at the same rate as for the leased porticm for the first 
five years of the term, but it must not be less than 2s bd 
per square mile. No portion of the blocks can be acquired 
in fee simple. The main ctmditions for both Mallee allot- 
ments and Mallee blocks and for the licenses for the latter 
are that the lessee .shall destroy all vermin such as native 
dogs, rabbits, etc., during the first three years of his term 
and keep in good repair .ill improvements on the land 
during the whole of his lease, at the end of which all im- 
provements revert to the Crown. The legislation dealing 
with the Mallee country has had the effect of settling a 
considerable populati<m in the M,*illee districts, which were 
previously very sparsely occupied, and greatly over-run with 
rabbits. 

The wh<»le system of lan<l occupation an<l alienatitm except 
so far as regards Maike lands, was altered by the Act of 
1S84, which was rcn<lered necessary by the desuetude, 
through efHuxion of time, of the Acts of 1869 and i878. 
This measure w.1s amended to scime extent by .sub.seciuent 
legislation in 1890 and 1S91, and these three enactments, 
which mainly govern the existing .sy.stem. are .so interwoven, 
that it may be well to ccmsider them together. The prin- 
cipal new features of these Acts c<msist of a restriction of 
the alienation of land by public auction and the substitution 
for the previous method of selection of a system of leasing 
lands within certain ilefined areas, with the right of pur- 
cha.sc, under deferred-payment, of a portitm of the leasehoM 
area. Classification on a systematic basis was this time 
first attempted, anti the public estate, apart from the Mallec 
country, was divided into the following— Pastoral lands; 
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lands which may 1>c sold by public auction; auriferous lands; 
swamp lands; State forest reserves; timber reserves; and 
water reserves. The areas of the lands in the different 
classes were shown on maps scaled with the seal of the 
Hoard of Land and Works, and tleposited with the Clerk 
of Parliament. No lands may be dis|»osed of in any other 
manner than that tlescribed for their particular class in the 
Land Acts, but the Governor may by proclamation alter 
the boumlaries of any of the areas except th(»se which are 
to be sold by auction. From the first of August, i8t>o, all 
land must be sold, leased, or licensed with the proviso that 
it may only be used below the surface to such a depth as 
the (jovernor^in-Council may direct. 

The pastoral lands of the Colony are now leased in 
"pastoral allotments," which it was .stipulated by the Act 
of 1884 should be of an area cajiable of carryin^ from 1000 
to 4000 sheep, or from 150 to 500 head of cattle; but which 
by the Act of 1891 m.iy now be varied in size from 7500 
acres to 40.000 acres. No person may hold more than one 
of the.se allotments. The lease may be for any i»eriod not 
exceeding 14 years, at the en<l c»'f which period the Ijind 
reverts to the Crown, and the incoming tenant pays to the 
retiring lessee a sum equal t(» the price paid by the latter 
for the improvements be has eflVctetl, which are calcul.ite<l 
to increase the carryinj* capacity of the lan<l, up to 2/6 per 
acre. The annual rent, which is payable half-yearly in a<lvance, 
is basc<I upon the carrying capacity of the lami, at the rate 
of ij per annum for every sheep, and y for every head of 
cattle, reckon in j» not more than 10 acres to one sheep, <»r 
50 acres to one hea<l of cattle. All vermin must be destroyed 
during the fns.t three years of occupaticm, and all buiblings 
and im|)r(»vements must be kept in g(»od repair during the cur- 
rency of the lease, while no timber may be cut except under 
special authority. At the termination of a lease, it may l>c 
again granted to the fir.st applicant, after it has l>een declared 
available, and if there be more applications than one lodged 
on any one day before the hf>ur of one o'clock, the right 
to the lease is put up to auction. No lands forming part 
of a leasehold may be alienateil during the currency of a 
lease, except to the le.s.see, wh<». after the fulfilment of the 
conditions of his lease, may select for purchase 320 acres 
of his allotment, as a homestead at £1 per acre. No lessee 
may a.ssign or transfer his lea.se, without departmental con.sent 
in writing, upon pain of forfeiture. 

Agricultural and grazing lan<ls may be obtained on Ica.sc 
by any pers<m ab(»ve the .ngc of 18 years, in "grazing areas," — 
which mjiy not exceed 1000 acres— for |»eriods not longer 
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than 14 years. The rental i.s fixed by valuers, Imt it must 
not he less than 2d nor more than 4^ per .acre per annum, 
plus five per cent <m the capital value of the improvements 
on the jjround at the commencement of the lease. At the 
end of the term, as in the case of pastonal lands, the land 
absolutely reverts to the Oown, but the out^oinjj lessee is 
to l>c paid by the incoming lessee the value of all fences, 
wells, reservoirs, tanks, and dams, constructed by him, up 
to the value of lox per acre. The ccmditions of the lease 
are the same as for pastoral lands, and residence is not 
compulsory except the lessee select a portion of hlsholdini^ 
as hereafter described. 

If a lessee is desirous of .securing* a porti(m of his ^razinjj 
area as a freehold, he may .select any portion of it, not 
exceeding 320 acres, as an "a'^ricultural alUitment." This 
allotment is .separated from the grazing area leasehold, .md 
an agricultural allotment license is grante<l for six years, 
during five of which the licensee is compelled to reside 
upon the lantl. He must also fence it, generally efl'ect impro- 
vements to the value of 20s per acre, and cultivate 1 acre 
in ten during each year. The rent tluring this period is is 
per acre, but if at the end of 6 years the licensee can 
obtain from the Boani of Lands and Works, a certificate 
to the effect that he has carried out the conditions stipu- 
lated, this amount is credited to him as part payment for 
the fee simple, lie may then pay outright a sum of 14J per 
acre, and secure the fee simple, or he may obtain a lease 
of the allotment for a further perio<l of 14 years, at an 
annual rental of it, due payment of which for the whole of 
the term entitles him at its conclusion to obtain a grant in 
fee. The freehold may be obtained at any time, however, 
upon the payment of the balance of 20^ still due after 
deducting the rent paid. Licenses for agricultural allotments 
may also be apjilied for direct, without the necessity for 
obtaining grazing area leases, where they do not exceetl 
320 acres in area, and non-residence allotments may be 
obtained upon contlition that a rent of 2.r per acre is paid, 
while subsetjucnt payments of 2j per annum are necessary 
to obtain a 14 years' lease, and the total purchase money 
for the freehold is 40J per acre. Improvements to the value 
of 40^ per acre have .also to be made, of which one half 
must be eflfected during the first three years of the term 
of the license. The area for which such licenses may be 
granted in any one year is limited to 50,000 acres. No 
licensc.H arc transferable, but to enable licensees or lessees 
of agricultural allotments to obtain a Crown grant of part 
of an allotment for the purposes of a hop garden, orchard, 
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vineyard, etc., it is provided that they may at any time upon 
payment of the balance of the money due, after deducting 
the rent pai«l, obtain the fee simple of an area not 
exceedin^ 20 acres. Persons are permitted to borrow money 
upon the .security of their holdin;»s. At the expiration of 
two years from the date of a license, any licensee may ^ivc 
to any person from whom he receives an a<lvancc of money 
a "license lien" over his improvements to the extent of 
one-half their value. The.sc liens are registered in the Crown 
Lands office, and have the force of a mort^ja^c when the 
grant in fee is issued. It is stipulated that married women 
may obtain pastoral leases or grazing area leases, but they 
cannot select agricultural allotments. Two or more grazing 
areas may be taken up by erne |K;r.son, i>rovitle<l their total 
area does not exceed 1000 acres, antl more than one agri- 
cultural allotment may be hehl, provided the total area 
selected does not exceed 320 acres. 

Auriferous lands, not situated within a city, town, or borough, 
and not required for mining pur|>oses, may be occupied 
under annual license for residence or cultivation, in areas 
not exceeding 20 acres. Blocks not exceeding 1000 acres 
may also be occupietl for pastf)ral purposes only, for terms 
of seven years or less, under licenses renewable annually at 
the option of the licensee and terminating not later th«in 
December 29th, 1898. The rent is fi.xed by appraisement 
according to the <iuality of the land. No such lamis may be 
alienated except those which have been declared to be "wor- 
ked out," and these have first to be lot by license for 
periods of seven years, for residence, business, or cultivation^ 
in blocks not excee<ling 5 acres each. If at the expiration 
of the term of the license, its contlitions have been complied 
with, and the purchase money (less amounts paid as rent) 
be forthcoming, a Crown grant may be issued. 

Other lands which must be specially defined, may l>c sold 
by auction at a minimum upset price o( £ i per acre, to 
the extent of 100,000 acres per annum. The proceeds from 
these .sales are paid into *' The Railway Construction Account," 
"for the purpose of making pr(»vision for the construction 
of any railways which may be hereafter authorised by any 
Act of Parliament." Provision is also made for the occu- 
[lation of swamp land, forest reserves, and water reserves. 

Such are the conditions under which the public lands of 
the colony are now being occupied or disj>osed of. It will 
be observed that there is no |>rovision for the formation of 
village settlements or working men's blocks, as in some 
other colonics, but the matter has been receiving conside- 
rable public attention during the last year or two, and in 
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1892 a Bill passed the Lcj»islativc Assembly with respect 
to the matter which was afterwartis thrown out in the Legis- 
lative Council. At the time of writing (July, 1893) a second 
Bill has just been introduced by the present Government, 
which permits the establishment of village communities, 
homestead associations, and labour colonies. It is proposed 
that land for village communities shall be set apart in allot- 
ments of from I to 20 acres, which may be occupied for a 
period of three years at a nominal rents, on a condition of 
residence. Leases may then be grtinted for 20 years, at a 
rental of i/- i>er acre, ^unless the land is of special value) 
[>ayablc half-yearly in a«lvance, and at the expiration of 
the term the fee simple may be obtained upon fulfilment of 
conditions similar to those now in force with resiKct to 
agricultural allotments. The clauses relating to homestead 
associations provide that blocks not exceeding 2000 acres 
may be set apart for the purposes of Associations of not less 
than six persons who may wish to settle on Oown Lands 
adjacent to e.ich other, of whom no one is to obtain more 
than 50 acres in addition to a township «illotment. The leases 
are to be for 20 years, antl the rental is to be arranged 
between the Boaril of Lands and Works and the association; 
but it must be not less than 5 per cent on a capital value 
of £ I per acre. Similar conditions to those regarding village 
communities are imposed upon the individual purchasers. 
Adjoining every homestea<l association block there is proposed 
to be a township site, and every lessee of a homestead 
section shall be entitled to the lease of a township allotment, 
which .shall accompany and be transferred with his main 
lease. No selector under previous Acts or the possessor of 
a freehold exceeding two acres in area may come un«ler 
cither of these schemes. It is also propose<l that sums not 
exceeding £\o may be advanced during the first two or 
three years of their leases to leaseholders under either scheme, 
to be devoted to building upon and improving their hold- 
ings. Not more than ^20,006 shall be so advanced in one 
year, and the money must be repaid in 20 equal annual 
instalments. The Governor is permitted under the third 
part of the Bill to set apart areas of 1500 acres which 
shall be vested in five trustees, who arc to establish, maintain 
and manage labour colonies thereon. A subsidy will be 
granted by the government to the extent of £2 for every 
Cx contributed by public or private subscriptions towards 
the funds of the colonies. The trustees arc to use the funds 
in paying allowances for work to persons employed on the 
colonies; for the erection of buildings and the purchase 
of implements, and generally carrying on the settlements. 
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In arriving at an estimate of the rtsult of the various 
systems which have been in force in Victoria from time to 
time, and especially with respect to that which is still in 
operation, the fact must l>c lM)rne in minil that the colony 
has been settled under conditicms differing from those which 
have prevailed elsewhere. Its area is less by far than that of 
any of the other cimtinental colonies. Its cnief seaport and 
market is centrally situated and as a rule, within easy dis- 
tance of the people on the land, and its i»opuIation is 
jjcnerally very much more dense than is the case with any 
of the other provinces. These con<litions have been contri- 
butetl to by two factors— the vjold discoveries, and the 
suitableness of much of the soil for cultivation. The former 
brought immense numbers of people to the colony, and the 
latter has kept them there. It is not surprisin}», therefore, 
that of late years, at any rate. Victoria has become essen- 
tially ah agricultural community; but this fact is also probably 
due in part to the fiscal policy of the Colony, which has 
been (by means of heavy import duties on cereals) to protect 
the .ij'ricultural industry, and prevent forri<^n com[)etition. 

These circumstances combined have helped to attract the 
rural population more largely to a*^ricullure than has l>cen 
the case elsewhere, except in South Australia, and it is 
difficult in consequence to ascertain what influence has 
been exercised by the land laws alone in this direction. 
A ^lancc at the statistics of the ('ohmy ♦ shows hat 
during a period of 40 years the area under cultivation has 
increased more than proportionately with the increase of 
population, and that the province, instead of as formerly, 
havinj; to import lar^e (|uantities of bread-stuffs, h«is 
become the ure.itest wheat exporter of the Australian t;roup. 
As the population was setllin<^ <lown after the ])artial fallin^- 
off in the j»old yields in the fillies, the most reliable 
.statistics for the purpose of comparison arc those between 
the years 1861 and 1S91, as tar as they are available. In 
the former year, with a populaticm in the colony of 541,800 
oerstms, there were about 4i million acres of land which 
had been alienated, of which only 179,983 acres were in 
cultiv.ition. The produce from the .soil was insufficient for 
the requirements of the population, and 1,867,024 bushels 
of bread-stulTs were imported. In 1891 the population had 
increased to 1,157,678 persons, and a total area of 22; million 
acres had been .ilienated or was then iii proccs.s of alienation, 
of which 2,687,j75 acres were under cultivation. Durin^ 
the same year, mstcad of importing bread-stuffs the colony 
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exported no less than 6.906,496 bushels of wheat, flour, etc. 
The fo!lowinj» table shows the increase of population, the 
areas under cultivation, and the relative positions of the 
imports and exports of bread-stuffs together with the export 
of wool» during each quinquennial year between 1861 and 
1891 — 



Year 


Popu- 
lation 


Crown 


liread-stuffs 


Wool 


Lands in 1 ^ 
cultivation' imports 


Exports 


Ex[>orted 


1 861 
1866 
1871 
1876 
1881 
1886 
1891 


541,800 
636,982 
747.4'2 
801,717 
879.886 
1,000,510 
'.'57.678 


439,895 
592,9' 5 
937,220 
1,231.105 
1.821,719 
2,417.582 
2,687,575 


1,867,024 
1,997.5' 8 
1.295.015 
355.704 
157,234 
225,489 
379.769 


344.507 

242,819 

115.432 

96.773 

4,050,308 

2,452.396 

6,906,496 


23.923.195 
42,391.234 
76,334.480 
106,265,877 
103.449,080 
107,984,839 
164,805,907 



These figures show that while the population has rather 
more than doubled within the period, the area of land under 
cultivations has increased sixfold; the production of bread- 
stuffs, in which there was a deficiency in 1861 showed a 
great .surplus in 1891; and the production of wool has 
increased more than seven times in quantity. As previously 
.stated the extent of land alienated or being disposed of 
under deferred payments was about 22 1 millions of acres 
in 1891, while the total area alienated in 1861 was about 
4S millions. A compari.son of these figures with the tabic 
shows that proportionately to the area alienated there was 
also a greater area under cuhivation in 1891 than in 1861. 
Whatever else may be said on the subject therefore, it is 
evident that an increa.sed use is being made of the soil in 
the colony both from an agricultural and pastoral point 
of view. 

It is curious, however, that despite the fact that the increase 
of production is greater than the increase of population, 
the latter is rapidly becoming urban rather than rural. 
The following table, showing how the population was located 
in the years t88t and 1891 is most significant in this 
respect— 
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; Entimntnl 

> arc.i 

) in nqiMrc 

I mile* 



Population in 1881 Population in 1 89 1 

Total i »*'"»»«'«" ; Total I *''<»P<'«« 
per cent ' per cent 



/metropolitan [ 256 291,464 j 52.73 ] 491,942 
"" I 22,33 ; 194,084 






rilitan(othcr 376 198,839 

towns) I 



42.49 
16,76 



Extra urban or rural 



632 490,303 55,06 j 686,026 59,25 
87,252 400,167 i 44,94 I 471.652 ; 40.75 



Total 87,884 890.470 100,00 j 1157,678 100,00 

Thus, while the po|»ulation has incrc.isetl by nearly 270,000 
in 10 years, only about 70.000 persons have been added to 
the rural poj>ulation. the remainder having all conj^re^ated 
in the city of Melbourne. These facts alone are positively 
alarming in themselves, and the fi^jures which indicate the 
occupations of the people for the years 1881 and 1891 arc 
equally calculated to arrest attention. The primary producers, 
as they may be termeil — those en^a^ed in winning; from the 
soil, such as agriculturists, pastoralists, miners, — have barely 
increased in numbers at all, there beint» a total for i89i of 
119,082 only, as against 1 17.712 in 1S81. There is certainly 
an increase of 9700 pcrsims en;ja^cd in agricultural pursuits, 
and of about 1700 perscms engaged in pastoral pursuits, but 
these have been either taken from the miners, or the latter 
have adopted other pursuits. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to show from official 
statistics how the land is held in the colony, in the same 
manner as in some of the other colonies. I'hc number of 
[)rcsenf landholders is not available, and the only means of 
estimating the manner in which the land is privately possessed 
is by a comparison of various .sets of figures. The following 
tal)le shows the number of approved selections made under 
tleferred payment during each quinquennial period since 
1870, and the areas taken up^ 
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Year 



Num!)cr of Selectors 
For resilience 



cndine L":.!;:'?,^: am' cultivation' Total 



of cultivation 



Areas 
selected. 



near ^oldiicMs 



1874 


1 31.630 


5160 


3<^790 


4,501,968 


1879 


1 3 '.670 


4666 


3<^.336 


5.797.717 


1884 


1 20,189 


5356 


25.545 


3.771.026 


1889 


i 5.««9 


1085 


6.974 


i ,059,800 



1890-91*1 1,127 



.127 



198.538 



Total 



90,505 



16,267 



106,772 15,329,049 



From these totals have to he deducted the number of for- 
feited selections, which are estimated to include an .irea of 
about 4 millicm acres, or about (me-fourth of the total. This 
would still leave a total area alienated, or in process of 
alienation, by .selection, of about 1 1 million odd acres, and 
the number of selectors at about 80.000. It is needless to 
.say that these selections are not all now held by the ori^ji- 
nal selectors, nor by other small holders, as evidenced by 
the fact that of 79, 414 males engaj»ed in ajjricultural per- 
suits in 1891, only 35,447 were farmers, the remainder bein{» 
comprised of .sons, labourers, etc. It is safe to a.ssume 
therefore, that only one-half, or probably only one-third of 
the original selections remain intact, and the remainder have 
gone to swell the areas of larger estates. 

It is worthy of notice that since the Act of 1884 came 
into force, the number of .selections has greatly diminished. 
This indicates that the land is now being taken up to a 
greater extent for purpo.scs of actual cultivation, and that 
the stringent regulations as to residence, improvements, and 
cultivation have tended to check the wholesale alienation of 
the public estate merely for the purpose of building up 
large freehold properties. In this respect the system of 
leasing before selection has materially assisted. It was offi- 
cially stated before the Act was passed that the best of the 
arable lands had been parted with, and the people were 
being driven into the hilly country, with the result that the 
choice spots in the valleys were being rapidly selected, and 
the more barren hillsides left untouched. The method of 
leasing and license combined has since resulted in many 
persons taking up portions of hills and valleys together, and 
in the two being profitably worked under a sytsem of mixed 
farming. 

♦ Two years. 
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Victoria claims the distinction of having first instituted a 
Kind tax in Australia. The ori«^in of this legislation is thus 
staled by Mr Kusden, in his "History of Australia" ♦ — "The 
Act (that of i860) had afforded facilities for acquiring land 
under false i»retences, and plunderinc the State. There were 
honourable exceptions. The frau<lulent may have l)cen a 
minority, brt .... by rich and jMMir. with the aid of the 
(lovernment, the Slate was defrauded. . . . and it was con- 
tended that the only way to mete out justice was to pa.ssa 
"progressive land tax," ^tartin^ at a hi^h [>oint, and rising 
by leaps and bounds, in a manner which woulil make lucra- 
tive tenure of larjjo estates impossible. The adopted phrase 
was that it was necessary to "burst up large estates." . . . 
An Education Act pas.sed in 1S62 had created a deficit. It 
had raised the cost of educatitm to the State from an annual 
average far below jf 200,000 to one exceeding half a million 
.sterling, and its cry was still Ihat of the horse leech. It was 
tieemed [»opular to demand fresh taxation from a special 
class. If the rich .should resist, or if the (Council, daily 
taunted as the repre.sentative of property, should tiemur to 
a partial impost, popular indignation might be aroused." 

The Act was passed in 1877. It provided that valuers 
.should classify the land in such a manner that all freehold 
estates over 640 acres in extent, and valued at a sum greater 
than £.2^00, whether in one block or in .separate blocks, 
not more than five miles apart, should be taxed at the rate 
of ii j>er cent upon their capital value, after deducting there- 
from the sum of ^2500. There was a proviso that in the 
case of a person possessing more than one estate only one 
such exemption should l)e made. The valuers cla.ssed the 
estates as follows, and this basis has since remained contin- 
uously in force— Class I, estates carrying 2 sheep or more 
to the acre, £4 [hit acre; Class II, those carrying 15 sheep 
to the acre, £3; Class III, those carrying less than one sheep 
to the acre, £1 per acre. 

The following table shows the results of the operation of 
the Act during the years 1882 and 1892. 

♦ Vol III pp 413 and 414- 
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Clam. 


-oil 



d 


1882 


.Average area I 
lo each . ' 





1892 

11 
Z 


Avcrane arcii 
lo each 


I 

II 
III 
IV 

Tout 


102 

«97 
328 

'ill 
862 


"13 
215 

381 
298 

1007 


333 » 93 

810816 

2508740 

3376448 

7029197 


3266 2948 102 

4 1 16 3771 '202 

764S: 6584 319 

14368; 1 1330 240, 

8154 1 6980 863 1 


\22 , 

227 
410 
360 

1119 


308756 

769909 

2533872 

3351838 

6964375 


! 3027 2531 

1 3811 : 3392 

7943 6180 

' 3966 931 1 

8070 1 6224 



The capital value of the estate.s in 1892 acconlint* to the 
valuation prescribed by the Statute was over 12 millions 
stcrlinj:. but after deductin;^ the exemption of /" 2500 the net 
taxable . value was reduced to ten millions sterling. With 
reference to this point, Mr. llayter, the Government Statis- 
tician, .says— *it may be pointed out that although it may, 
perhaps, have been necessary to fix arbitrarily a scale for 
valuing estates for purposes of taxation, yet there is no doubt 
that the taxable value so arrived at is in most cases very 
much below the actual value of the estates." In 1892 the tax 
payable varied between 9'// in class I .intl 2iif per acre in 
class IV, the average being nearly 4 V p^r acre. The amount 
payable by each holder averaged jf 145, ranging from an 
average of ^175 in class 111 to /'in in class IV; that for 
each estate averaged ;fii2, the amounts ranging from /;'96 
^^^ ;f '36 in th(r tlilliTent classes. The total amount tierived 
from the tax in 1892 was /;" 125,066. 

Some very valual)le information is obtainable from the 
table just given, if it is read conjointly with the fact that 
during the period dealt with (from 1882 to 1892^ there were 
24,024 new .selections of land approved, and nearly 4,000,000 
acres of land disposed of under deferre*! payments. It shows 
that whatever m.ny have been the accumulation of estates 
below /2500 in value, the very large landed proprietors have 
remained almo.st stationary. They were only advanced in 
numbers by one person, and the number of estates increased 
by but 112, while the area jointly possessed by the persons 
paying the tax actually decreased by about 65,000 acres. 
In every cla.ss except cla.ss 111, there is an appreciable fall 
in the average areas held by each projirietor, and the areas 
of the various estates also show a marked decrease all 
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round. It is difficult with the im|H:rfcct data at disposal to 
draw conclusions as to the causes which have led to this 
condition of affairs, but it is probably due to the fact that 
most of the choice spots suitable for homesteads for large 
estates were .icriuired prior to the adoption of the Act of 
1878, .in«l that the stringent conditions .ittached to selection 
under later Statutes have militated against "dummying" and 
selection for the purjwses of blackmailing which previously 
existed. Be that as it may, there is little doubt that in Vic- 
toria a yeoman class is now being settled U|>on the soil, under 
wholesome contlitions, .mil without the class hatreds and 
bitter feeling which have been engendered in some other 
provinces of the group. 



ClIAI'TKR VI. 

<?!EENSI.ANn. 

Queensland is essentially a incKlcrn province from the 
point of view of the student of its land system. As a Col- 
ony proper it was the last of the Australian jjroup to he 
founded, and, with the exception of Western Australia, it 
was the last of the uroup also to be entrusted with a con- 
stitution of its own. Previous to the latter event, in 1859, 
the Moreton Bay district, as it was then termed, formed a 
portion of New Scmth Wales, and the history of its methods 
of land occup.ition is identical with that of the Mother 
Colony, Like Hobart Town, the cat>ital of Tasmania, Hris- 
hane, the chief city of Queensland, was originally the site of a 
penal establishment, to which were sent some of the worst 
criminals; but, unlike the island colony, Queensland was not 
at the same time the home of free settlers. Indeed, free- 
men were debarred from takin^ up land in the district 
until after the convicts had been withdrawn, so that this 
dark era in its history, which extended over a period of 
nearly 8 years, between 1824 and 1842, need not be dwelt 
upon. 

It will l>c remembered that when the district was thrown 
open ti> free .settlement, in 1842, Lord Stanley's Crown Lan< I 
Sales Act ♦ had just become law. It was under this enact- 
ment that land in the Moreton Bay district was first sold in 
1842, while in the following year .sections in the city of 
Brisbane were first disi>osed of, at hijjh rates. Alienation 
of land was carried out subject to this le(»islation until 1846, 
when Earl Grey's Waste Lands Act came int(» operation, f 
This measure, with the Orders-in-Council of 1847, directed 
the land policy of the di,strict cluring the next thirteen years. 
Under the Orders-in-('ouncil, New South Wales was divided 
into settled, intermediate, and unsettled districts, under which 
clas.sification the ''counties or reputed counties of M«'icquarie 
and Stanley," (the latter including the country immediately 
surrounding; the present city of Brisbane), and lands within 
ten miles of "the town of Ifiswich in the county of Stanley," 
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were included amongst the scttlcil districts; the remainder 
of the present vast Colony being clescrihed as "unsettled/* 
In the same year an Act was passed by the New South 
Wales Legislative Council, making a yearly assessment of 
!</ for every sheep, i;^ for every head of cattle, and 3</for 
every horse cicpastured on Crown Lands. These various mea- 
sures, with slight amendment, governed the land system 
of the district cluring the early days of its development, 
<luring which progress was not as rajiid as its natural 
wealth warranted. In 1859, when it was erecte<l into a sepa- 
rate Colony, with a Legislature of its own, the tM)pulation 
was probably not more than 25,000 ; but there were great 
numbers of live .stock. Its rich pastures had for some years 
previously attracted .squatters northwards, the famous Dar- 
ling Downs being then, as at the present day, noteil for the 
succulence of the natural grasses, and their other advanta- 
ges. Prior to this date over 1300 acres of town hind had l>ecn 
ilisposcti of for upwards of /99.000, while over 85,000 acres 
of country land h.i<l been .sold for a little more than jf 160,000. 

With .separation from New South Walts, and the election 
of a Legi.slative Assembly of its own, the district of Moreton 
Hay— or, as it was henceforth to be known, the Colony of 
"Oueensland"— entered on a new era of progres.s, Population 
.set steadily towards its shores, and in a very few years it 
commenced to take an important pi»sition amongst the pro- 
vinces of the group. One of the very first Acts passe*! by 
the new Parliament dealt with the land tpiestion. Two Land 
Acts were passed in the first session, one dealing with the 
country destine<l to I)e used for cultivation an<l the other 
with the territory to be utilised for pastoral pur|H)ses. 

The first enactment, laid down the principle that in no 
case should the price of land be less than £1 per acre. 
Lands were to be divided into town, suburban, or country 
lots, and put up to auction, at this upset price, and such as 
remained unsold might be privately disp<ised of. The chief 
feature of the Act was the setting apart of .igricultural 
reserves for the purpose of actual .settlement an<l cultivation. 
Six months alter the passing of the measure, the Governor 
was to reserve 100.000 acres near to the ocean and in 
certain populated tlistricts; and, within ten miles of towns 
with over 500 inhabitants, reserves of 10,000 acres were to 
be made. Free .selection before survey, in areas of not less 
than 40 nor more than 320 acres, was permitted over these 
reserved areas, at a fixed price of jfi per Jicrc. This sum 
had to be paid in advance, upon .selection, but the completion 
of the contract was subject to the provi.so that the selector, 
within six months of purchase, occupied and commenced to 
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improve or cultivate the Land. Upon fulfilment of these 
conditions, a deed of {jrant was issued, but if the lan*l was 
not improved, the section mij^ht be forfeited and the pur- 
chase money returned less ten per cent. Any officer of the 
British Army or Navy, not more than 45 years of a«^e, and 
who h.id served 7 years, might receive orders for land to 
the value of / 50, and it was also lawful for the Governor 
"to issue to any adult immijjrant who shall have come direct 
from Europe to the Colony of yueensland, but not at the 
expense of the sai«l Colony, or to the person who shall have 
paid for the passaj^e of such immigrant, a Land order for 
the amount of £iH, ami alter such immigrant shall have 
resided not less than two years continuously within the said 
Colody .... to issue to such immigrant a further land 
order for the amount of jf 12. ProvidtMl that two chihhcn 
over the age of 4 ami under the age of 14 respectively shall 
be reckoned as one adult under this Act." These land 
orders entitled the holders to take up lanci to the value 
stated. 

The Crown I^ands Occupation Act, which was passed at 
the same time, was intended to encourage the expU»ration 
and use of new country for pastoral purposes. Under its 
provisions any person who, having found an unoccupied 
area suitable for a run within the unsettled districts, ha<l 
placed his stock upon it, could obtain a license to occupy 
the land at a rent.'d of 10/- per sipiare mile for twelve months. 
Within three months of the expir.ition of this term, he might 
obtain a lease of the run for a period of 14 years, provi<Ie<l 
he in the meantime had stocked in to the extent of 25 sheep, 
or 5 he.id of cattle per square mile. No run was to be less 
in area than 25 nor more than 100 square miles (in rectan- 
gular form); ami the rent was fixed at 10/- per square mile 
(or the first 4 years of the term, but was subject to re-apprai- 
semcnt every 5 years afterwards. Upon non-payment of rent 
the lessee was subject to the forfeiture of his leasehold. 
The whole of the land held under these conditions was 
liable to resumption for public purposes or .sale ; at tiny time, 
after 12 months' notice had been given, subject to payment 
• of compensation by the State for improvements. 

An amendment of the Agricultural Reserves Act was made 
in 1863, under which the reserves to be set apart for selec- 
tion in the stated localities near to the sea w^erc reduced 
from 100,000 to 50,000 acres, and it was provided that the 
reserves near to towns .should also be reduced. An impor- 
tant amendment was made which greatly altered the method 
previously in force. In place of free selection over the reserves, 
it was provided that the land was to be surveyed previous 
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to selection, into areas of from i8 to .^20 acres. As under 
the previous Act 20J an acre* ca"<h had to be paid in advance, 
and within 12 months the si-lector had to make a declaration 
that he had fuUiIIed conditions of residence for six months, 
that the land had l>ern fenc«d, and that one-sixth of its area 
had been cultivated. N<m-compliance with these conditions 
entailed forfeiture of the selection, and in lieu of the repay- 
ment of the money paiil. the selector received an order 
entitling him to take up lami elsewhere, to the value of 
three-quarters the original purchase money. Not more than 
320 acres mij»ht be held by any one person. 

It was hardly to be ex'pertril that such stringent condi- 
tions as these would prove attractive in face of the e.isy 
terms then bcin^ offered by the (iovrmments of other colonies. 
Indeed, many selectors threw up their hoMin^s r.ither than 
carry out the contract, and in conse«pience. a measure was 
passed in 1865 called the "Selectors* Relief Act." which 
provide<l that where persons had forfeitetl their selections 
under the Act of i86.;. by reason of nfm-eompliance with 
its provisions, it shouM be lawful for the (iovtrnor to remit 
such forfeiture, if the selector could produce* satisfactory 
evidence that he had complie*! with the residence condition.s, 
an«l had cultivated not less than one-tenth of the selected 
area instead of one-sixth, as recpiired by the Act. Hut even 
this concession had not much etfect. as in the following year 
the .Survcyor-fieneral reported that the very strict conditions 
of selection "and the uncertainty attending the progress of 
legislation for the relief of selectors have greatly disturl>cd 
the operations c»f selectors of this class of land." He also 
stated that "Selections in agricultural reserves have fallen 
off nearly one-half, while forfeitures have increased, which 
is evidence of the ilisfavour with which practical agricultu- 
rists view the condititms imp<»scd .... It may l)e remar- 
ket! that as the actual increase of cultivation throughout the 
whole colony does not exceed 2500 acres, and the law 
requires that the selectors in the agricultural reserve shall 
cultivate one-sixth of selectirms within one year, it follows 
that all selections above 15,000 acres must be forfeited, even 
if the whole of the cultivatirm were restricted to the new 
.selections, and there were no increase of agriculture cm the 
other lands of the colony." Further legislation followed in the 
.same year in which this report was presented. 

In 1863 the Pastoral Leases Act, <Iealing princi|»ally with 
the pastoral lands within the settled districts of the colony 
was passed. This measure authorised the Governor to increase 
the extent of the settled districts, and to offer for lease by 
auction areas which had not been reserved for periods of 
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five years, at an upset rental of jfi per annum per square 
mile. Power wiis also (»iven to renew for further periods 
leases within cither the settled or unsettled districts, at an 
appraised rental. 

A further amendment was again made with respect to 
pastoral lands in the following year, when it was provided 
that lessees .should pay a fee o( £$ for each block of 25 
square miles held by them, and 4s for each additicmal square 
mile, to l>e use<l .is a fund to meet the cost of appraisement 
of runs. In tiefault of this payment, a fixet* rent was to be 
charged «luring the perioii from the fourth to the ninth year 
of the term of lease, of ^^27 ioj for each block of 25 square 
miles, with an extra 22.r f<ir every additional .square mile; 
and during the last five years the rental was to be jf 35 for 
each block of 25 square miles, with an additional 35J* for 
every extra scpLire mile. About this perioil, in consecjuencc 
of the i»rospective falling in of the leases issued under the 
old Ordcrs~in-('ouncil, there was a very large alienation of 
leased areas under pre-emptive rights, and in the three years 
ending in 1867 there was disposed of in this manner no less 
than 257,000 acres, which included many of the choicest 
spots on the rich Darling Downs. 

The pastoral industry was .still the chief <me of the colony, 
but the necessity was early recognise<l of intrcMlucing an 
agricultural [K)pufation by offering attracticms to a desirable 
class of immigrants. In 1864 an Immigration Act was passed, 
embotlying in another form the principle, laid <lown in the 
Act of i860, of granting land orders to immigr.ints. It w.is 
stipulated, that the Ag<nt fieneral for Immigration in Lon- 
don might i.ssue to e.nch immigrant proceeding direct from 
Europe to the colony and paying his own passage or the 
passage of any member of his family, a land order warrant. 
This warrant entitled the holder to receive, immediately upon 
arrival in the colony, one non-transferable land order on 
account of each person whose passage had been paid, of 
the value of jf^o for each person of the age of 12 years .ind 
upwards, and of the value of /■15 for each child between the 
age of I ami 12 years. These lan<l orders were available to 
their full nominal value as payment for the purchase of any 
country or suburban lands which might be offered for sale 
by auction or were open to selection; but deeds of grant 
were only to be issued for land so obtained after t\\o years* 
residence in the colony by the holder. The Governor was 
empowered to advance to the holder a sum equal to one- 
fifth of the nominal value of the orders, upon repayment of 
which, with the addition of £1, at any time within two years, 
the land order would be returned. 
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It was aNo cnactcil that the ijovtrnor might issue ti) "any 
persons who shall have entered into an agreement with the 
government for the conveyance of immigrants from Kuropc 
to (Queensland, a land oriler of the value of £t) sterling for 
each child between the ages of one and twelve years, who 
may be so conveyed." ♦ The latter class of orcJers, which 
were available for country lands cmly, were transferable by 
delivery, .md it was lawful "for the (jovernor to purchtise 
such land onkrs alter the expiration of six months from 
the date of their issue at a price not exceeding ^15.' This 
Act. with slight amendments, remained in force until 1H72, 
when an amending measure was passed, which |>ermitteti 
the holder of each warrant alter residence lor 12 months in 
the colony, to obtain a transferable land order of the value 
of jf2o for himself or any ailult member of his family whose 
passag(! had been pai<I, and of half th.nt value for each child 
below the age of 12 years. This system of land orders, 
though it etVected s(mie good in the directicm desircil, had 
an immoral tentlency, an<l as early as 1866 the Minister for 
Lands stated that it ha«I been greatly abused. In 1875, so 
obnoxious ha<l the principle beconie. <»wing to the means 
which it afforded of evading the land laws, that it was done 
aw.iy with altogether. 

Meanwhile the stringency of the conilitions of the Act of 
1863 an«l the conseipient falling otT in seUction, rendered a 
further change of legislation necessary, and in 1866 the 
Crown Leases and Purchase Act was passed, as a partially 
remedial measure. It was therein provide*! that lands within 
two miles of a town which had remaine<l unsold alter being 
offered at auction. an<l lands within agricultural reserves 
which had remained unselectetl for one month after proc- 
lamation, .should be available for selection up<m lease, by 
the first applicant, for a term of 8 years, at an annual rental 
of 2J ()(/ per acre for land ofl'ered for selection at 20J f>cr 
acre, and a proportionately higher rent for laml ofl'ered at 
a higher rate. The continue<l payment of the rent during 
the term of lease, entitled the lessee to the f<e .simple of 
the land at its expiration. No les.sec might hoUl more than 
2560 acres, in this manner. At the jxrio*! when this Act 
came into operation, about 687,000 acres of the public estate 
had been .nlienated, of which the area under cultivation was 
computed to be 17.000 acres. The population, at this time 
had reached a total of 101,000. 

One of the most important measures passed during the 
early pcriml of the land legislation of the coUmy, was the 

• Section I5. 
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"Crown Lands Alienation Act" of 1868, which was to some 
extent an extension of the Act of 1866. With respect to 
pastoral lands, it provided that lessees mi^ht he permitted 
to surrender their le«ises, and obtain a renewal of the lease 
for one-half the leasehold area without disturbance for a term 
of ten years, at a rental proportiona,tely e<|ual to that formerly 
paid for the whole of the leasehold area. Lessees who di<l 
not accept these terms, were to he permitted to retain 
their runs as formerly, but the leaseholds were to be subject 
to resumption in whole or in i)art for free selection, or for 
sale by auction. It was stipulated that all Crown Lands 
within three miles of railways should be ret«'iincd as railway 
reserves. 

"Country land"— comprised within railway, township, or 
agricultural reserves,— was <leclarcd open lor selection by 
conditional purchase. It was divided for the purposes of the 
Act into(i) a'^ricultural. (2) first-class pastoral, and (5) second- 
class pastoral lands. Agricultural lands, in areas of from 
40 to 640 acres, could be leased for ten years, at an annual 
rental of 1/6, p.iyablc in advance. First-class pastoral land, 
in areas of from 80 to 2560 acres, couhl be obtained in a 
similar manner .it an annual rental of u per .icrc ; and second- 
chss pastoral land, in areas of from 80 to 7680 acres, at an 
annual rental of 6// per acre. At the end of ten years, on 
due payment of rent, a grant in fee could be obtaine<l. The 
conditions attached to the leases in the case of agricultural 
land were that the selecticms should be substantially fenced 
and resided upon either by the lessee or his bailiff, during 
the term of the lea.se; but if within three years it could be 
.shown that the resilience conditions ha<l been fulfilled, and 
improvements to the value of loj per acre effected, the fee 
simple could bo obtained on payment of the balance of the 
purchase money then due. In the case of pastoral lands 
the freehold couhl be obtained in a similar mann»'r aRer 
two years' residence, and upon improvements being made 
to the value of loj and $s per acre respectively in the two 
classes. 

Commons to an extent of not more than 20 .square miles 
might be declared open upon the application of freeholders 
in a town.ship, and on this land they alone might tlepasturc 
cattle, at an annual a.s.sessment of 2x per head. Sheep, except 
under .special circumstances, were excluded. Sugar and 
coffee lca.ses, over areas rangihg from 520 to 1280 acres, 
could be obtained on term.s and conditions similar to those 
imposed in the case of agricultural land, except that l>eforc 
the fee simple could be granted, at the end of three years* 
residence, it had to l)e shown that one-tenth of the land had 
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been ilcvotcd to the cultivation of cofTcc or .suj»ar. The 
fulfilment of these conilitions also relieved the lessee of 
the obIit»ation of residence during the remainder of the 
lease. The latter system is sniil to have have been much 
abused. 

The legislation with respect to pastoral lands within the 
unsettled districts was a;»ain amended and consolidatetl by 
the pastoral Leases Act of 1869, which re(>ealcd all prevtoux 
enactments dealing with the subject. Le«ises of runs obtained 
under any of the preceding Acts, or the Orders-in-Council, 
could be surrendered for new leases for terms of 21 years, 
at a rental during the first seven years based im that paid 
previously. Durinj* the sectmd and third perio<ls of seven 
years, the rent was to be raised 10 per cent on that paid 
ilurinj» the ]»revious seven years. The conditions under 
which new runs could be taken up were very similar to 
those already in force. Licenses were to be obtained for 
one year, which, upon certain stock bein*^ depa.stured, could 
be converted int<i leases f«ir 21 years. The rent during the 
first seven years of the term was to Ik; five .shillings |)cr 
s<|uare mile per annum; for the second seven years, lor; 
and for the third seven years. 15J. It was provided, however, 
that during the currency of the seventh or fourteenth years 
of the term, the Governor or the lessee might apply to have 
the rents appraised for the coming perioil of .seven years. 
Lessees were grante<l a pre-emptive right of purchase at 
lo.r per acre, of 2560 acres c»f their runs; and the (lovernor 
was authorised to resume, after six months' notice, an area 
of 2560 acres fVom any run subject to Parliamentary .sanction, 
('oinpen.sation for specifieil improvements was paid by the 
Crown in the latter case. 

The passing of the Act of 1868, which as |u-eviously shown, 
permitted free selection over large f»roclaimed areas, at 
once resulted in very great tpiantities of the public estate 
being alienated when the retpiisite periods of residence had 
l>een completed. On this subject, Mr Rusden in his *ilisto- 
ry of Australia," writes ♦ —"Their enormous landed estate 
had intoxicated the men of Oueensland .... Injuriou.^ 
tendencies of the law were heightened by its «ibuse. Frau- 
dulent selections enabled speculators to grasp larger blocks 
than the spirit of the law allowed. Combinations by mem- 
bers of a family gathered into one hand tens of thou.sands 
of acres in coveted <listricts. Those who had taken part in 
the lotteries of New South Wales and Victoria carried their 
experience to new pastures in order to overreach the autho- 

• Vol III, pp. 606—7. 
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ritics of (Juccnslancl. Sonic settlers incurred heavy liabilities 
by purchasing at auction lands which, if selected by others, 
would have rendered it impossible for the settlers to follow 
their previous [lastoral pursuits." Mr k.inken, who was for- 
merly a (Commissioner of Crown Lands in (Jucenslancl, also 
remarks.* "The land law of 1868 ori;»in7uly devised at 
Rockhampton, included an extensive attempt at grazing 
farms. ... In the coast districts, the effort was in .some 
measure successful, but in the inland tlistricts- these being 
almost entirely in the hands of Melbourne proprietors anti 
mortgagees — the use (»f the grass by the resident population 
has met with such resistance as might be expected." 

To prevent selection of large areas of country for specu- 
lative blackmailing purposes, and as an encouragement to a 
resident population of small holders, a Homestead Areas 
Act was passed in 1872 under which heads of families and 
persons over the age of 21 years were permitted to select 
on lease, within sperifie<l areas, homestea<l blocks not exceed- 
ing 80 acres of agricultural or 160 acres of pastoral land, 
for perio<ls of five years, at an annual rental of <k/ per acre 
for the former, and (yd for the latter. Due payment of rent 
and ccmtinuous residence during the term of lease, entitlefl 
the lessee to the fee simple, provi<led the land had been 
fenced and one-tenth cultivated. No perscm might acquire 
more than <me homestead «illotment. This liberal mea.sure 
without doubt induced a considerable number of persons of 
small means to take up land within homesteaci areas, but 
nevertheless the system was much abuse<l. and numbers of 
selectors sold out at a handsoine pntfit, at the end of their 
leases. 

Some important amendments of the principles laid down 
by the Act of 1868 were ma<le by an Act passed in 1876. 
The former system of classification of agricultural and pa.s- 
toral lands was abolished, and power was given to the 
<iovernor-in-('ouncil, within certain limits, to fix the price 
and maximum quantity of land which might be selected 
within different <listricts, in <leciding which he had to be 
guided by the ijuality of the land and its propinquity to a 
market, railways, etc. The maximum area which might be 
selected was reduced from 7680 to 5120 acres, the minimum 
being as before, 40 acres. The maximum which might be 
obtained ih various districts was to be proclaimed by the 
Governor l>efore selection was allowed, but it could not be 
less than 640 acres. The lowest price which could be placed 
upon any land was 5^ per acre, and any Increase upon this 

• **Oar Watted Heritage *, Chap. XII. 
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amount had also to l»c proclaimccl before areas were thrown 
open to sclectifm. Tayment was refiuired in ten annual 
tnstahnents, in the form of rent, due {Liyment of which 
together with the fulfilment of the usual conditions as to 
residence, improvements, and cultivaticm, entitled the selector 
to a grant in fee, The improvements had to l>e et|ual to 
the price per acre paid for the lanti, up to loj per acre. 
The price per acre for homestead blocks was by this enact- 
ment reduced to (ni per acre for all classes of lands, and 
the maximum area which could be obtained was fixed at 
160 acres; while in addition to the condition as to residence 
for five years, improvements to the value of io.r per acre 
had now to be made. 

In 1876, also an Act was passed to deal with pastoral 
leases within the settled districts which ha<l been granted 
under the Act of 1868, and which fell in in 1878. This Statute 
enabled the (jovernor to ofler the renewal of the leases for 
.sale by auction, for a further period of five years, at an 
upset rental of 40J per scjuare mile per annum, subject to 
resumpti<m for sale. \ further measure to deal with the .same 
subject became law in 18S2, un<ler which the leases were 
extended without competition by auction for a further term 
of 10 years. The rents were to be appraised every five 
years, but were to be not Uss than 40.r per annum per stpmre 
mile. 

The whole legislation with respect to land alienaticm and 
occupation was altered and consolidated in 1884, when a 
new Crown Lands Act was passed This measure, which 
was a most comprehensive (me, was itself timended in 1885, 
1886, 1889, 1891, and 1892, but as its chief principles remain, 
and it is the governing legislati<m at the present day, the 
best course will be, as in other Colonies, to consider the 
principal Act an<l its amendments together. The (jovernor 
was empoweretl by the Act of 1884 to appoint, for its admi- 
nistration, a Land lioard of two members, at a high salary, 
to sit as a Court to determine all matters referred to them 
by the general public or the Mini.ster. The Board has the 
full powers of a judge of the Supreme Court, but an appeal 
may l)e made to the Supreme Court from its clccisions. So far 
this arrangement has worked most advantageously. Crown 
Lands Commissioners and Land Agents act as local admini- 
.strativc officers, within specified districts. 

The system of pastoral occupation was rc-modcllcd umler 
the new legislation. Previously-existing lessees were invited 
to surrender up to March 1887, their leasehold areas, which 
were to be divided into two parts, one of which was to l>c 
retained under lease, and the balance was to 1)C available 
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for scttlcnicnt. In the case of leases ohtaintil uiulcr the Acts 
of 1869. 1876, and 1882, the leaseholds were to be etjually 
divided, and the same method was to apply to all leases, 
which had first been obtained twenty years previously; but 
where licenses had been granted less' tfian twenty years and 
more than ten years previously, one-third <mly was to be 
resumed; while in the case of areas for which licenses were 
granted less than ten years previously, only one-fourth was 
to be so taken, bi the case of leases' of lands within settled 
districts, the new leases for the resumed parts of the runs 
were to be for ten years, and it was orii»inally proposed that 
all other new leases should be for peric»ds of fifteen years; 
but by the amending Act of §886 the term mi«^ht at the option 
of lessees be increased to 21 years, subject to a provis<» 
that alter 15 years one-f<»urth of the runs except the head 
stations, mi^ht be resumed withcmt comj»eiisati<m for im- 
provements. Rent was to be compute* i only upon portions of 
runs actually av.ailable for pastoral purposes, and in the case 
of leases j»rante<l for terms of 10 years it was to be for the 
first five years 40/- per sijuare mile; but for all other leases 
it was to be appraised by the LanrI Hoard, at rates not to 
exceed 90/- per square mile nor to be less than 10/-. Rents 
payable subse<|uently are <letermine<l by the Hoar<l. Occu- 
pation of resumed areas by the lessee pending selection for 
sale is permitted under annual license, at a rental to be 
tixed. New unoccupied country may be taken up as for- 
merly. 

An entirely new method of dealing with lands for a<^ricul- 
tural and j^razin*^ purposes (other than pastoral leaseholds* 
has been intrcnlured in the new legislation on and after 
specified dates. Country lamls may be proclaimed to be open 
for .selection as am icultiiral areas, which are to be surveyed 
into convenient lots, with proper roa<ls and reserves for 
]»ublic purposes; but power is ^iven to the Ciovernor to 
suspend the operation of this provision, and throw other 
areas open to fret! selection. The; proclamation declarin'J: 
areas open must .state whether the lan<l is on an agricultural 
area or not, and the maximum extent which may be selected. 
In an aj»ricultural area this must not exree«l 1280 acres, and 
in the case of other lands must be not less than 2560 nor 
more than 20,000 acres. The numbers and areas of the lots. 
their annual rent, and the purchase price must also be pro- 
claimed. An application having been made for any allotment 
in a proclaimed area, by any pers<m above the aj»e of 18 
years, other than a pastoral lessee, or a marrieil woman, 
and confirmed, a license to occupy is granted. Within three 
years of obtaining; this license in the case of grazin}^ farms. 
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and \\\i' yvars in the casi- of u^rioultiiral larins. the selector 
must enclose the land with a substantial fence or make other 
improvements c<|ual in value to the cost of a fence, or forfeit 
the license. If these improvements have Inen completed, how- 
ever, the licensee is entitled to a lease for fifty years, in 
the case of an a;»ricultural farm. «'ind for 30 years for a jjra- 
zinj» farm. The rent, which is payable yearly in advance, is 
fixed «it the rate spccifietl in the proclamation for the first 
10 years of the term under lease anti license, hut it must 
not be less than 5</ per acre for agricultural land nor {(/ for 
other lands. Subsequently it is determined by the lioard, 
according to the unimproved value of the land. (Continuous 
occupation is compulsory during the whole term f»f the lease, 
either "by the le.ssee himsrif or .some «»ther person who is 
the actual or Av/^ /irVA* mana-^er or a«^ent of the lessee, for 
the purpose of the us«' and occupation of the land, and who 
is himself not ilisqualified from select in*^ a farm of the same 
area and class in the ilislrit t." 

In the rasf of ajjricultural farms, the freehold may l>e 
obtained after r(sid<:nce for five years and the completion 
of improvements at the price ori'^inally proclaimed, which 
must not be less than 15/- |>er acre, (irazin^ farms are ina- 
lienable. The new legislation emlMidies in a complete form 
the liberal provisions lornierly existin^ with respect to home- 
.stcad blocks. thouj»h the name is changed. It is provided 
that il, in the casr ot a«^ricultural farms of 160 acres or less, 
the lessee can show within seven years (»f receiving a license 
that he has personally resi<led on the land for a i»eriod of 
five years, an<l ina«i» improvements eipi J in value to 10/- per 
acre, he may. upon payment of a .sum ol 2/<» jK:r acre, 
tlowards which rent already p.ii*! is credite*!) obtain the free- 
hold. In the event ol tin- total rent previously paid excec- 
din^ 2/6 per acre, the balance is returne<l to the selector. 
Lessees of these farms niay obtain i»razinn farms of not more 
than 640 acres, withom eon«liticms as to occupation. Town 
and suburban lands may be sold at auction f(»r cash, at upset 
prices of / 8 and £2 per acre respectively, and a^^ricultural 
lands an<l other country lands to the extent of 150,000 acres 
annually may be similarly disposed of, in areas not exceed- 
dinj^ 320 acres, at upset prices of /i and to/- respectively 
for each cla.ss. By the Act of 1H91 a new principle was 
introduced into the land lei»islation of (Jueensland. Land 
may now be unconditionally selected for purchase at a price 
to be proclaimed, one third higher than in the case of con- 
ditional .selections, and not less than 20/- per acre. A lease is 
obtainable for a term of 20 years, during; which an annual 
rental equal to one-twentieth of the purchase money is char- 
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get!, and at its conclusion or at any time during the exis- 
tence of the lease, upon payment of the balance due, the 
fee simple is secured.- There are no conditions attached 
except the regular payment of rent, non-fulfilment of which 
entails forfeiture. 

What are generally termed "village .settlements" were pro- 
vided for in the Amending Act of 1886. This measure lays 
down that in tho.se agricultural areas in which the maximum 
size of any surveyed farm does not exceed 160 acres, an 
agricultural township may be laid out in sections ot one acre 
each ; in the immediate vicinity of the township farms not 
exceeding 80 acres are to be surveyed. FAcry selector ol 
one of these farms is entitled to a town.ship section, on which 
to reside, and any improvements made thereon are consi- 
dered as being made on the farm in fulfilment of the condi- 
tions o! lease. An extension of the same principle was 
provided by the Act of 1891, which permits selectors of these 
farms of 80 acres, who may be hofta fide associated together, 
to act jointly in the matter of occupation and effecting improve- 
ments, so tnat it shall not be neces.sary lor all of the lessees 
to be upon the land at the same time. One person may 
perform the conditions of residence for every 160 acres, 
and any improvements of a greater value than 10/- per acre, 
made on one farm, may be credited to the lessee of another. 
Another important provision was made by the Act of 
1886, under which the system of land orders, abolished in 
1876, was re-instated. Tne Agent-General is authorised to 
issue to each immigrant paying his own passage or that of 
a member of his family, a warrant entitling him to receive, 
upon landing in the Colony, a land order of the value of 
jf 20 for each adult or £10 for each child l)etween the ages 
of I and 12 years. These land orders are transferable, and 
are available for 10 years after date of issue, either as 
payment for the purchase of freehold lanti to the nominal 
amount stated, or as rent for leased land under any of. the 
various methods in force exce{»t the unconditional purchase 
of selections. One order of the value of £"20 will thus pur- 
chase a homestead farm of 160 acres. 

The provisions described are without doubt liberal. The 
great diflficulty now experienced is that there is a lack of 
good land adjacent to markets, most of the be.st country 
near the railways and centres of population, having been 
picked years ago. It will not pay men to take up land 
for cultivation far from a railway or narbour ; and the Govern- 
ment has experienced difficulty in settling a desirable class 
of persons on small areas at any distance from these central 
points. The policy has consequently been adopted of endea- 
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vourinc to m.ikc the vast l.in<Utl territory of the Colony pay 
tor the construction of railway lines by private individuals, 
l»y tjrantinj» to them as subsidy certain areas proportionate 
t«'» the cost of the works. 

Ourin}* the session of Parliament of 1892, a Bill was passed 
artirmin^ this principle, which provides that, when the con- 
struction of lines lu'tween certain termini has been decided 
upon by the legislature, the Ministry may enter into a contract 
with any company for the construction of railways or tramways, 
on one of three bas( s -viz., either (n. that the line when con- 
structed may become the property of the Company for a 
j»erio<i of not more than soyears. or <2>, Inicome the proi>crty 
of the Crown, or (.v, remain the property of the Company, 
with the rij»ht of purchase by the State on specified terms. 
Certain areas of unalienate*! land are to l>e set apart, and 
assesseil at their fair present market value, and ii the line 
is to become the property of the Crown, when completed, 
the Company will receive land from these areas e(|ual in 
value to twice the cost of construction; if upon either of 
the other methods, land only to the value of the cost of 
c onstruction will be j»iven. The maximum C(»st of construction 
must be specified by contract in each case, and to t>artly 
secure to the Crown the increment of v.ilue attained by the 
construction of the line, the land through which it is to pass 
is to be divided into convenient blocks, as nearly as possible 
equal in value. From these the contracting Company nnd 
the fjovernment may each select one block alternately, as 
sections of the line become available for traffic, ami the 
whole of the lands .selected by the Company will l>e granted 
in fee-simple on the completion of the ccmtract So far no 
steps have been taken to give effect to this legislation. 

In arriving at any conclusion as to the results achieved 
by the legislation of 1884 and later years, the fact mu.st be 
borne in miml that (Jueen.slantl fnmi its geographical position 
is situated differently to the other Australian [irovinces. 
The greater part of its immense area of 668,o<m> square 
miles lies within the tropic of Capricorn, while the remainder 
may be generally described tis being within the sub-tropical 
region. The chief industry of the Colony is essentially 
grazing; but .sheep have not up to the present occupied as 
much attentitm as cattle, though tluring the last decade the 
number of sheep has doubled, and (Queensland has assumed 
the second place amongst the Australian group as a wool- 
growing country. It is noted, however, for its cattle, which 
thrive marvellously, and now almost equal in numbers the 
total of all the other Colonies combined. 

As previously indicated (Queensland, judged by ordinary 
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staiulanls, occupies the lowest place amongst the (\)lonii s 
in point of a«^ricultural tlcvclopments. Kxcept as regards 
maiz.c— in the ;»routh of which it ranks next to New South 
Wales— the cro|»s arc smaller and the averai^e tillcil is less in 
proportion to the total area and population than in tiny of 
the others. But this fact is due more to the j^reat heat in 
its Northern latitudes, than t<» a lack of fertile soil, for almost 
every article of food can he produced within its borders, 
and cotton, coffee, su^ar, tobacco, and otiur tropical products 
have been cultivaleil in lar^»e quantities, though owin«^ to the 
cost of labour the two former have of late years not been 
persevered with. Parliament, it may be understood therefore, 
has ui» to the present been called upon to lej»islate rather 
for pastoral than agricultural settlement, through every atten- 
tion has been devoted to the latter, and judging from the 
results achievcil since the institution of the system brought 
into force in 1884, it has proved successful. 

Official .statistics show that large lea.sehold areas, in few- 
hands, are gradually giving pl.ice to greater numbers of 
comparatively .small holdings. The following table, giving 
roughly the results of the operations of the various Land 
Acts during the last three years, shows very clearly the 
trend in this direction. 



I Area of Agricultural farms firazing farms 

Year. ' pa.storal selected. .selected. 

; holdings '^^'"- \,^,^ - xo: "" A^e^"" 

t I ! ■ 

'Square Miles , Acres Acres 



1 



I7.V25I 


2\^ 


1,922.014 


252.72^ 


146 . 


997.540 


236.45^^ 


113 ! 


608,420 



1890 I 446.411 879 

1891 ; 438,165 1,145 

1892 433,279 1,088 



The.se figures .show that, while in three years the big 
squattages have decre.'»sed in area by «iboul 8.000,000 acres, 
the total area taken up in other ways has increased by four 
million acres. The average area of the agricultural farms 
selected during this perioci was about 212 acres, and of the 
grazing farms about 6170 acres. 

Unfortunately there is no data in the nos.session of any of 
the public departments, to show how ireehold land of the 
Colony is now held, or the number of present holdings. 
The mcrea.sc of settlement can only in consequence be 
arrived at by a compari.son of different sets of figures, and 
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in rounclalxmt ways. The lollowinj* tal>lc. covering a period 
of to years. Tnun iSSj to iSn shows the relation of the total 
])o|iu!ation to the alunation and euhivation of land, and the 
nundur of live stork in the ( olony in each year:— 



Year 



Alirnjitefl arran Live Stock 

ArrjiH 
Number of . CuUlvalril 



Allotmr^nt^ 



Area Cattle Sheep 



No. No. I .Acres No. 1 No. 

1882 248,255 195«) I 5<> 1,985 , 158,686 4,089,715 12,043,895 

1883 ^ 287,475 2178 I 633.707 ' ti»7^476 ' 4.24fM4i '".507.475 
1884:302,090 1935 ; 514,870 199,580 4.266,172 9,308,911 
18851315,489 2210 (>28,<>85 2o<),i3o 4.162,652 j 8,994,322 
l88?> 338.580 2340 725,783 221,843 4,071,563 1 9,690.445 

1887 354.510 1898 53i».235 205.737 4,473.716:12,926,158 

1888 367.950 1S81 , 474.2«)4 214,002 4*^54.932:13,444,005 

1889 380,530 1886 452,884 247.073 I 4.872,416 14,470,095 

1890 399.215 2040 33^.218 239.618 5,558.264 18,007,254 

1891 410,330 1308 317.344 258,004 6,192,759 20.289,633 

The total area ahenaled i>rif»r to 1882 was a little over 
45?. million acres, and a «^reat proportion of the area.s shown 
above as havin*^ been disposed of between 1882 and 1891 
was really parteil with under contracts made previous to 
the act of 1884. At the enti of 1892, there was also in pro- 
cess of alienation under the I'rown Lands Alienation Act of 
1876 306,100 .icres. an<l there was held under license and 
lease, with the ri^ht (►f purchase, under the Crown Land.s 
Acts from 1884 to i8t)2. 1,483,275 acres. These facts, reail 
conjointly with the two previous tables. indic<ite that under 
present legislation both agricultural and pastoral intere.st.s have 
processed proportionately with the increa.se of population. 
While the population di<l not double itself in the iKriotI 
dealt with, the area under cultivation was more than tlou- 
bled and the .same may be said with resjiect to .sheep, (jittle 
al.so were nearly tlouble<l in numbers <lurinj» the decade. 
It is likewise a noticeable fact that between 1882 and 1891 
the area of country devoted to pastoral pursuits under lease 
or license, apart from that held as grazinj; fafm.s, decreased 
from 306 million acres to 280 millicms of acres, a consider- 
able proporticm of the resumed area havinj^ been taken up 
as ^razin<» farms by small holders. 

The grazing farm system indeed, api>cars to have l>ccn 
very largely availed o'f, the lonj» terms of lease, havini; in- 
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duccd great comiictition.—ami .is a necessary result, some 
"ilummyinj;"*^ for the best areas. Amongst the agricultural 
farms the j»reatest clemaml has been for those of 160 acres 
and under, for the obvious reason that they can be secured 
at a comparatively much lower price than any of the larger 
areas. The village settlements have not proved the success 
which was anticipated, as "the popular feeling appe<irs to 
be th«it the a»-eas of the farms as allowed by the Act— 80 
acres — is not large enough, and that 160 acres should have 
iKicn the maximum; and departmental experience points to 
the conclusion that had the areas surveyed into settlements 
been proclaimed open as ordinary agricultural farms of 160 
acres, they wouhl, when the land was good, have been e«igerly 
selected, the average selector not valuing very much the gift 
of the town allotment." ♦ The system of unconditional selec- 
tion had not during the first year or two after it came into 
operation, been largely availed of, probably for the reason 
that the price is one-third higher than that for conditional 
selections. Another part of the system which has [proved a 
failure is the method of granting land orders. Departmental 
experience shows that "the more seen of the land order 
system the more it is certain that it is an utter failure .... 
The fact is, land orders as a rule are not popular or utiliseil 
unless money can l>e made out of them, and the sooner their 
issue is stopped the better." 

But, on the whole, it would appear, to judge from the 
expressions of opinion of both interested and disintereste<l 
persons, capable of forming sound views, that the lanil system 
of Queensland has had the effect of increasing settlement ; 
and considering its magnificent territory, and its many natural 
advantages, there is every prospect of the province within 
a very few decades taking a leading if not the foremost 
position amongst the continental group. 

* Annual Report of the Under-Secretary for Lands, 1 892. Govt. Printer, 
Brisbane. 



CHAPTER VII. 

WESTERN Al'STRAMA. 

Western Australia occupies a unique position amonj^st 
the provinces. With an area of about 1,000,000 square 
miles, its territory greatly exceeds that of any of the Colo- 
nies, yet its population is' less than any other. The problem 
of settlement of the vast tract comprised within its l>ounda- 
ries is, therefore, full of interest. Attention naturally turns, 
however, rather to the legislation for the present than to 
that of the past, which,— judging from the fact that the 
Colony has been nearly 65 years in existence, and has now 
a population of little more than 5o,(kk), — has not proved 
successful. This result is in a gre.it measure due, perhaps, 
to the geographical position of the country. It is separated 
from the Eastern provinces by an immen.se barren waste of 
territory, and has thus ha<l largely to depend upon its own 
resources and its own consumption without the stimulating 
influences of intercolonial markets for its pr<Kluce, which 
have aided elsewhere. 

Nature was not kind when apportioning her gifts to this 
western part of the continent, which, while possessing few 
«ind .small rivers, consists very largely of an immense plateau, 
the great bulk of which comprises arid, waterless tracts, 
unsuitable it appears, for the habitation or use of man. The 
cultivable portions of the country are mostly to be found 
in its South-Western corner, in which the population i.s mostly 
congregated, and which includes the towns of Perth, Free- 
mantle, and Albany, the former being the capital. Thi.s dis- 
trict is known as the South-Western Division, the remainder 
of the coastal districts being portioned off into five other 
divisions, which in places are suited for pasturage, but con- 
sist very largely of semi-desert country. 

The story of the colonisation of Western Australia is a 
harrowing tale of struggles against untoward natural condi- 
tions, official misconception, and lack of population ; and there 
have been few^ finer displays of indomitable British pluck 
than were afforded by its early .settlers. It was the first 
Australian Colony to be founded by private enterprise cer- 
tainly. In 1826, a military and penal settlement was founded 
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at King George's sound, but su!>scqucntly this was aUandoncd. 
Captain Sterling, RM. who had previously surveyed the coast, 
then recommended the Imperial Government to establish a 
settlement at Swan River, (on which the present city of Perth 
stands I and the idea was taken up readily. At this time plans 
for colonisation were rife in the English mind, various indu- 
cements, more or less warranted, being held out to pcrsrnis 
to emigrate. 

In the case of Western Australia, the first settlers were 
offered large grants of land proportionate to the capital they 
might Ikj .ible to invest, in the ratio of 40 acres for each 
£$ of invested money; but they had to expend 1/6 per at re 
in the way of making improvements, before they could obtain 
the fee simple. The story of how they fared is thus succinctly 
told: — ♦ "Under such inlhiences the settlement of Western 
Austraha began. In 1829 thirty vessels were despatched, 
and landed one thousand settlers at Freemantle. The lan«l 
had been given away in London in enormous tracts to such 
individuals as had un<lertaken to take out emigrants .... 
No preparations had been made t(» receive or provide lor 
a population. The lai-ge grants is.sued in Kngland were 
marked off on paper from the boundary of the town, or 
rather of the proposed site of the town. The ori-^inal pro- 
jector of the scheme is said to have allotted to himself 500,000 
acres, beginning at the landing place. The whole area granted 
was one million and a half acres. Settlers who got this 
land were .so scattered by the distances that they lost the 
run of each other, and the immigrants brought out to work 
for them could not llnd their employers. They camped in 
sight of the shipping and remainetl there, for they could do 
nothing else. The fanning implem( nts lay on the beach, 
an«l the familiis who had come to form the society of the 
place, attracted by the fictions of the pamphleteers, found 
that they were turned adrift without the necessaries of life 
on the edge of a wilderness. There was neither live .stock 
nor any other means of turning the soil to immediate use. 
Scenes of destitution followed. Young ladies spent their 
time catching fish as the y saw the black 'gins* do, to save 
their parents and theinsdves from starvation." 

Need it be said that the attempt at colonisation was a 
huge failure. As indicated by the quotation given above, 
numbers of people left the C'olony rather than face the 
difficulties ahead; through in .some cases they retained 
their land. But many remained, and against terrible odds 

* "The Federal Geography of nHiish Australasia,'' George Ranken, p. 3lt 
Turner and Henderson, Sydney, 1 89 1. 
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laid the foundation of the present Colony. The enormous 
free grants, however, kept the population stagnant. They 
could not {jet on the land to use it, and various experiments 
were tried from time to time to enal>le the people to ijet 
upon other suitable lantl. All C!n»wn Lands were to he sold 
for the future, and free grants were abandoned. In 1832 a 
minimum priee of 5/- per acre was [>lacod cm all l.intis, but 
"The imnudiate result was a sudden ami almost t<»tal stop 
to emijjration. From that time to the present '1888} few 
people have arrived lure except those who have come to 
join their friends, or have Uen in sotne way connected with 
the place"* .... it may rca<lily be understood that by the 
year 183S, (miy 20,603 acres had been soltl by auction. 

Th»! ^reat difficulty with e.xistin;^ holders ol land was the 
lack of labcmr, to meet which Lor<l (ilenel^, the Secretary 
of State, proposed to induce the emigration of a tiesirabic 
class of labourers by off'Tin*^ ^^ants of land to persons payinj* 
their passa;;es; but this offered few attracti<ms, and the Colonv 
continued to sta»»nate. In 1S38 a Western Australian Company 
was formed to render the settlement more attractive, on the 
lines adopteil in the ease of South .\u.stralia, which wa.s then 
bein^ first settled. The Company announced that they had 
pu»*clia.sed from the (iovernnient extensive blocks of land 
for a .settlement, which they called "Australind." They were 
prepared to issue land orders in JJi'^land. <m receiving cash 
at the rale of £1 per acre, for lots of 100 acres, and the 
hoUlers were to draw lots in London for the priority of 
choice of land on arrival at the settlement. Hut the existence 
of the lar^e free grants an»und Perth remained a lion in the 
path, an<l .as many of thv orij^inal sittlers were prepared to 
sell their land for as little as 2IU per acre, the Company's 
terms were not very popular. It succee<led however, in 
attracting to the Colony a number of excellent settlers, 
though linancially it proved a failure. 

The people at last became ipiite disheartened, and almost 
inclined to abam hm the settlement an<l to add to their difficulties 
in [)lace of a cl«ar-si«^hted policy by the Imperi.il Govern- 
ment, which would have aided them, they were met by man- 
dates showing; official misconception and iunoriince of local 
conditions, that but added to their burdens. Up to 1839 
the upset price fc»r land in the C'olony, as in New South 
Wales, was 5/- per acre. In that year it was raised to 12/-; 
and in 1840 it was by direction of the Cohmial Office ajjain 
increased to 20/- per .acre, it is nee<Iless to .say that the 

* Report of a Committoe .i|ipointr«i to *'t.ikc into coii.tiileration the present 
Ktate of the Colony of Wr«»tcrn AiiHirali;i,'* 1H38. 
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latter edict put a stop tilmost entirely to all sales of land, 
except by private owners, who in many cases, as already 
indicated, disj)osed of their property at as low a rate tis 2/6 
per acre. The Colony now became in a pitiable condition. 

Matters remained in this position till 1843, when new regu- 
lations were issued, under which the lands of the Colony 
were divided into three classes — town, suburban, and country. 
Suburban lands were to be sold at auction in lots of from 
10 to 50 acres, and country lands in lots of from 16010640 
acres, but special country lots of from 20 to 160 acres might 
also be offered. The upset price of/" i per acre was retained. 
In the same year an Act was passed providing that in the 
event of any person occupying Crown Lands for depasturing 
or other purposes, without proper license and authority, they 
were liable to money penalties ranging up to £^0, and to 
imprisonment upon a frequent repetition of the offence. 

In I849, Karl (irey's Waste Lan<ls Act having become law, 
he desired the (iovernor to frame regulations for its admi- 
nistration, applicable to the circumstances of the Colony. 
The Governor referred the matter to a Committee of leading 
men, who made recommen«lations which were, however, 
condemned by a public meeting of citizens. But all parties 
agreed as to the advisability of instituting a system of 
tillage leases. This suggestion met with the afiproval of the 
Governor, an<l as a result he advised that the lands of the 
Colony should be divi<led into two classes, known as A and 
B, the former to consist of those near to town sites or the 
sea coast ; and the l.itter to comprise all other lan<ls. It was 
proposed that the class-A lands should be o\ict\ for lease 
for tillage at a yearly rental of 1/- [)er acre per annum, for 
8 years, an<l for pastoral purposes under annual lease; and 
that lands in class-B district should be leased for pastoral 
purposes for eight years at a rental of £$ per 1000 acres 
and 10/- for every 1000 acres after the first 1000. Karl Grey 
generally atlopted the recommendations, but in an off-hand 
manner raised the proposed rental for tillage leases to 2/- 
pcr acre, and this rent proved so unreasonably high, where 
men were Jilready struggling for bare existence, that it was 
subsequently found necessary to retluce it to the original 
sum of 1/-. The tillage leases were for are.is of not more 
than 320 acres, the pastoral leases for 1000 acres, but there 
was no limitation, Jis to the total area which might be held 
in this manner. In both classes the lessee had the pre-emptive 
right of purchase at a fixed price to be specified, not less 
than £1 per acre. The tillage leases remained for a long 
deriod a notable feature in the land system of the Colony. 

A condition of the first settlement of the Colony was that 
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no Cf»nvicts were to he .Klmittc^l within its Imrilcrs, and for 
nearly 20 years the settlers helil out staunchly for the main- 
tenance of this principle. Hut so slow ami painful was the 
progress, ami so many the hardships endured, that finally 
they lost heart and came to look upon the establishment of 
a |K*nal settlement and the consecpient exi»enditure of Imperial 
funds, .IS their <mly remedy against absolute destitution, and 
an agitation was set <m f<M>t to secure this object. The sub- 
ject is thus referred to in the reiM)rt of the Land and Emi- 
gration (.'ommissifiners for 1H58. "These chan^esof the land 
system, however. pro<luced no improvement in the circum- 
stances of Western Australia, and in 1 847 the settlers, seeinjj 
that the C'ohmy was year by year retro^ra<lin^, ami that their 
imputation was rapidly be^innin^j to leave them, — which they 
erroneously attributed to the rise in the price of land— i>cti- 
tione<l that it mi«^ht be ma<le a )»enal settlement. In 1849 
this petiticm was renewed, even more earnestly, by |>crscmji 
in this country who were interestetl in the Colony. They 
stated that by late advices received in this country they 
have learnetl with dismay of the pro'^ressive abandonment 
of that ('olony, which is takin«^ place in (onsecpience of the 
utter hopelessness of the task (»f supporting a c<mimunity 
of settlers without the materials <»f such support! Eventually, 
in 1850, the first l»atch of c<mvicts was landed on their 
shores, and between that <lay and 1856 the number sent out 
appears to have been 307^." The Colony remained a penal 
settlement until i868, when transportation to Australia was 
fmally abandoned. Hy this date the (olony ha<l absorl>cd 
nearly 10,000 prise mers. 

Meanwhile in 1864, an amendment and amplification of the 
land regulations was made. The chief new feature of im|K>r- 
tance was a provision, that no lands were to be .sold for less 
than 10/- per .acre, the previous minimum price bcin^ reduced 
by one-half. The lowest area which mijjht be purchase*! 
in the case of country lan<ls was reduced to 40 acres, which 
minimum also applied to the pre-emptive rij»hts of tillaj^c 
or pastoral lessees. The conditions for tillage leases remainetl 
the .same as formerly, except th.it lea.ses mi^ht be applied 
for on both A and H classes of land. In the ca.se of pastoral 
lands, it was provi<le<l that annual licenses to occupy miijht 
be granted to the first applicant for unajiprofiri.ited class-A 
lands, at an annual rental of 2/- per 100 acres, for sections 
of 1000 acres an<l upwards. No license was, however, to 
be issued for a less rental than £1 i>er annum. The lands 
so held were liable to resumption at any time for purchase 
or tillage leases without compcn.sation for improvements. In 
clas.s-B lands, pastoral lea.ses were to l>c granted as formerly 
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for 8 years, byt for areas not cxcccMlinj» 10,000 acres in one 
lease. Lessees retained the pre-emptive rij^ht of purchase 
of any portions of the leasehold area, at the reduced rate 
of 10/- per acre. In the North and Kast districts, which 
were consiilered to l>e outside both the A and B classes of 
land, and were describetl as class C, special imiucements 
were olTere<l to settlers to explore and take up new couutry. 
They were j^iven the ri^ht of free pasturaj^e of stock for 
12 months over unapjiropriated areas, and at the end of this 
period they mij»ht select 100,000 acres, a license to occupy 
which, free of rent, was j»ranted for a further period of 
3 years. During this term they mi^ht .select out of the 
licensed area not more than 20,000 acres, for which a pas- 
toral lease for 8 years was jTranted, rental hein<^ charged 
at the rate of 5/- per 1000 acres for the first four years, 
and 10/- for the .sec<md four years. The ri;»ht to cultivate 
was j^ranted cm the.se areas, with a pre-em[»tive ri«^ht of 
purcha.se as in other leases. 

Further important amendments were made in 1873. The 
tillaj'e leases then j»ave place to condititmal .sales, untler a 
system of deferred payment, sales by auction bein^ of course 
also retainetl. It was provided that not less than km) nor 
more than 500 acres mi^ht be obtained under license for 
three years upon payment of i/- per annum in advance, and 
at the' end of that term, if the land had been occupied for 
25 years, and fenced, and cme-fourth of its area cleared 
and croppetl, the fee simple mij*ht be obtained upon payment 
of 7/- j)er acre, or a total payment of 10/- per acre. As 
an alternative, the licensee mij^ht, at the end of the three 
years, obtain a lease of the land for 7 years, with the rij»ht 
of purchase at the same rate of payment, A system of 
land grants to emi'^ranls was nf»w al.so introduced, bnmi- 
Urants who occujjied land within six months after arrival, 
and improved it as in the case of conditi(mal purchasers, 
were entitled to have credited to them as rent or part of 
purchase money, an amount eijual to the sum paid as passage 
money for themselves and their families, at the rate of ;f 15 
for each a<lult. Lands infe.ste<l with a cert«ain indij^enous 
poi.son plant which was fatal to cattle, mi«»ht be leased for 
terms of 21 years at an annual rental of 2/(> per 1000 acres, 
but in no case mi^ht the rental be less than £1 per«innum. 
Pre-emptive rights for 21 years were Kivcn to persons Icasinjj 
1000 acres and upwards an<l payinj» a rental in advance of 
£1, under which, if, for three years before the end of the 
term, the poison plant had been eradicated, the lessee 
obtained the fee simple of the land. Lands in the North 
and East districts, mi^ht be .selected in blocks of 40 acres 
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or some multiple of 40, ami each purchaser of i6<i acres 
was cnlillecl to a town lot of half an acre at the same price 
as rural lan<ls. 

The regulations a^ain mulerwent extensive alterations in 
1877. The Colony was then divided int<» districts— the Central, 
Northern, Central Kastern. and South-Kaslern. Rural lands in 
all these districts except the Central were to l»e ojicn for 
sale in blocks i>f not less than 400 acres, at 5/- |H:r acre. 
Pastoral lands were divide <l into t'irst and secomi classes. 
Kirst-class lands mit»ht lie rented under annual license, in 
blocks of not less than .^o<»o acres, at a rent o(£t |>cr 1000 
acres per annum. The second-class lands, were o[»en to 
lease for 14 years, in blocks of not less than 2o.<m)o ticrcs, 
at a rental of j/- per annum for each i<m)o acres or part of 
1000 acres. Within twelve months <jf the date of a lea.se 
the lessee was entitled to select frcun his own run blocks 
of not less than ioijo acres, all land which he deemed 
advisable to hold durinu the term of lease under a pre- 
emptive ri^jht to purchase, unconditicmally, an<l the rental of 
these reserved lands was increased to ^5 per 1000 acres. 
The prices to be paid for the freehold varied acconlinu to 
locality, from 2/6 to 10/- per acre. IninrM^rants upon arrival 
in the Colony, whether at their own expense, or at the cost 
of the Government were entitle<l to select, and (un<ler certain 
con<litions) to obtain the fee simple, if over the age of 21, 
of a rural block of 50 acres; if between the ages of 14 and 
21, of 25 acres; if under that age. of 12* acres. No family, 
however, might select more than 1 50 acres. Mechanics an<l 
special workmen w( re permitted at their option to select a 
town lot in preference to a rural grant. The conditions 
attached to the securing of th«: freeholds of the selections 
were that the occupants should reside on them for five 
y(!ars, .ind .substantially fence and cultivate one-fourth of the 
areas. If these con<litions were not comt»lied with, the laml 
reverted to the Crown. 

In 1882 the regulations were once more amplified ami 
amended. A new and comparatively rich stretch of country 
similar to the Northern Territory of South Australia, then 
recently di.scovered. and known as the "Kimbcrley District," 
was ad<led to those [»reviously proclaime<l, and it was pro- 
vided that the minimum ijrice for the purchase of rural 
lan<ls in this tind the Central districts should be 10/- |>er acre; 
that for other districts being 5/-. The minimum areas which 
could l>c .secured on the.se terms were 40 acres in the Central 
district; 200 acres in the Kimberley district; ami 400 acres 
elsewhere. The te*-ms of payment remained as formerly. 
Special inducements were held . out for the cultivation of 
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tropica! products such as tea, coffee, sujjar, etc., a free 
prant of 500 acres of land hein^ offered in the Kimberlcy 
district to any person who in one year sold not less than 
/■soo worth of any such produce. The conditions as to 
pastoral lands remained unaltered, except that in the Kim- 
berley district, pastoral leases were to be for areas of not 
less than 50,000 acres, where there were water frontaj»es, 
and 20.000 acres otherwise ; an<l the annual rental was to 
be 10/- per 1000 acres. After occupying a leasehold area 
for four years, every lessee had to .stock it with at least 
20 sheep or 2 head of cattle, his own property, for every 
1000 acres held, and retain this proportion of stock on the run 
during the term of lease. By new rejjulations, made in 1884, 
the proportion of stock to be placed on the land was fixetl 
at 10 sheep or 1 head of cattle |»er 1000 acres, in default 
of which an increased renttil of 10/- per 1000 acres was 
charged. Land grants to immigrants were discontinued 
in 1882. 

The whole regulations were re-coded, and amended in 1887, 
and it is under these that settlement is now taking place. 
The Governor-in-Council was authorised under the new- 
provisions to reserve temporarily from s.ile any Crown Lands 
within two miles of a projected railway, and to prescribe 
an increa.sed price for their sale. The Colony was once 
more re-divided, into six districts, described as the South- 
West, Gascoyne, North-West, Kimberlcy, Eucia, and Eastern 
divisions. In .ill of these divisions, sale by auction was per- 
mitted, but otherwise the conditions of occupation differ in 
each, according to their geographical position. 

In the South-West division, which comprises the original 
centres of population, and the great bulk of the settled 
country, pastoral land may be occupied under annucil license 
at a rental of £1 per loo'o acres per annum. For purposes 
<»f cultivation, agricultural areas of not less than 2000 acres 
may be set apart, the freehold of which may be obtained 
by a system of conditional purchase, under <leferred payments, 
in areas ranging from 100 to 1000 acres. The minimum 
price for land within these areas, which may be fixed by 
the Governor from time to time, is 10/- per acre— which is 
the present price— payable in 20 equal instalments. Upon 
approval of an application for a section of land, a license 
is granted to the applicant for a period of five years, and 
within six months he must reside upon the land. He must 
also fence it during the remainder of the term. If these 
conditions are complied with, a lease is granted to him for 
15 years, and after the term of the lease has expired, or at 
any time during its currency, provided that the fence is in 
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good order, that itnprovcincnts have l>ecn inadc equal in 
value to the full purchase money, and that the t)alancc of 
the purchase money has Inrcn paid either in the shape of 
annual rents or in a lump sum, a i»rant in fee may be 
obtained. Land outsi<le agricultural areas is also open for free 
selection, upon the same conditions. Non-residential condi- 
tional purcha.se is permitted either within or without agricul- 
tural areas, but upon payment of double the yearly rental 
and the price charged |K:r acre for residential selections. 
Unconditional selection of blocks of not less than loo nor 
more th<in looo acres within agricultural areas, and not 
exceeding 5000 acres outside agricultural areas, is likewise 
allowed, on payment of a total sum of 10/- per acre; but the 
land must be fenced within three years, and within five years 
5/- per acre must be spent on improvements. 

In the other divisions special areas for purcha.se may be 
set apart of not less than 5000 acres, and the total quantity 
of land to be held by any one person in a division may be 
ftot less than 100 nor more than 5000 acres. No land can 
be purchased except alter survey. The price jkt acre is 
10/- pay«ible within 10 years. A lease is granted for this 
term, during the first two years of which the land must l>c 
fenced, an<l at .iny subse<|uent date, if improvements equal in 
value to the amount of the purchase money have been effec- 
ted, the fee simple may be obtainetl u|>on payment of the 
balance of the purchase money, or by the payment of the 
rent for the full term. Pastoral' lands may l>e lea.sed in each 
of these divisions, for i>eriods which must all expire at the 
end of 1907, but generally upon different terms as to f payment 
of rent, which ranges from 2/6 per 1000 acres to 10/- per 
1000 acres, according to locality. In all the <listricts Imt 
the Kimberlty, the leasehold areas must be not less than 
20,000 acres. In the Kimberley clistrict they must l>e not 
less than 50,000 acres with water frontage, and 20,000 acres 
without. Any lessee in the Kimberley and Kucia divi.sions 
may obtain a reducticm of one-half the rentals .stated, for the 
first 14 ye.irs of his lease, if in the former he has in his 
IK)ssession within the divisi<m 10 he^id of sheep or one head 
of large stock for every 1000 acres leased; or, if in the 
latter (in lieu of stock) he has expended £8 for every 1000 
acres of the lea.sehold in procuring artificial supplies of water. 
If runs in any division except the South-We.st are not stocked 
within 7 years with 10 sheep or one head of cattle per 1000 
acres, or a sum of £5 per looo is not expended in water 
improvements, double rent is charged. Lessees who have 
within five years fulfilled the stocking conditions within the 
Kimberley, North-West, Eucla, and Gascoyne divisions mHy 
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purchase a hoincsltad of nor less than 500 nor more than 
5000 acres, at 10/- per acre, on conditions of improvement 
and fencing. The conilitions as to poisoned land formerly 
in force .ire retaine*!. 

Mineral lands and lands on gold-fields are regulated hy 
enactments and regulations passed in 1892. In the case of 
mineral lands, other than gold-mining lands, "mining licenses'* 
for 12 months are issued, which entitle the holders to mine 
upon Cronn Ln.n<ls for minerals. Sul»se<]uently leases, may 
he ol>taine«l for periods not exceeding 21 years, at an annual 
rental of 5/- i>er acre, for areas up to 160* acres, except for 
co.il-mining leases, which may be 640 acres. In the case of 
gold-fieUls. miners' rights are issued, which entitle the holders 
during any period not exceeding 10 years to mine on Crown 
Lands for gold; and subsequently mining leases are issued 
for terms not exceeding 21 vears, which entitle the lessees 
to mine on areas not exceeJing 25 acres for gold. 

One of the most im|»ortant features of Western Australian 
Icgisljition is that which permits the construction of railways 
on the land grant principle. Several lines made upon this 
basis are now in existence, and others are in course of construc- 
tion. Lines of railway between certain termini having been 
.approved by the Legislature, contracts are received from 
persons or companies willing to construct them, on the basis 
of the contr.ictor.s receiving a subsidy in land from the State, 
.ind retaining possession of and working the lines. Upon 
the completion of a contr.ict. the State gives to the con- 
tractor gr.mts of 12,000 acres of land for each mile of railway 
constructed. Such Kinds are to be selected within a belt of 
country stretching 40 miles on each side of the line; but one- 
half the frontage to the line is tt> be reserved to the State. 
The land received by the contractor must be selected within 
12 morfths after the opening of the railway, and it must be 
taken up in areas of not less than 12.000 acres. He also 
has the privilege c»f selecting one half the lands to be so 
taken, at the commencement of the construction of the 
railway to be reserved on his behalf. So far there are but 
little statistical d.ita available to show the adv.intages or 
otherwise to the (Colony of this system, but on the whole it 
appears to have worker I advantageously. The greater portion 
of the railway lines within the Colony are owned by pri- 
vate companies. On December .^ist 1892, 679 miles of 
private railways were open for traffic, as against 197 miles 
of Government lines. 

It is very difficult to assert, in so many words, whether 
the land sy.stem of Western Australia has been a success or 
not. The circumstances of the colony arc unique, and the 
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rcMills a(lii<.vr«l liavi to he \it\\i'«l in that li;^lit. Statistics 
art' in tlumstlvi s. tht n lore, nii^lcailin-^. an<l tlicy rc<|uire to 
he cartful consi<Uri(l in connection with other circumstances. 
On the face of it. for instance, the fart that at the end of 
iHqo, when the population was almost exactly 50.000, there 
had l>e<.n alienatrd within the colony a total area of 5,154,673 
acre'^. — or somethinj» like 100 acres to each inhabitant — 
would seem to indicate a very' lavish disposal of the public 
estate. Hut the j»reat bulk of this ccnrntry is in the hands 
of railway eompanies or syndicates, which have received 
grants of land, to be subsecpienlly thrown open for settle- 
ment. The c<»lony has a <////>/ pro ijuo in its improved inter- 
nal ciunmunication, which will a^^^ist in the o|^enin^ up to 
settlement \\\v. immense teiitory still at ilisposal. 
. Unfortunately. th<- oUiei.d statisties of the colony are vcr\' 
meagre, ami tin re is nothint^ to show the number or area 
of holdings. The li^ur^ s as to cultivation alone will not j»ive 
a thorou'^hly areurate idea as to the ailvance made in the 
way of setlli nunt. Krom the nature of the soil, which is 
t)atchy in ipiality. consist in;^ of j^reat barren wastes with 
here and theri- fertile tracts. Western Australia is almost es- 
sentially a pastoral country. thou«^h of late years ^<»l^l-minin^, 
has attracted much attention an<l the populati<m has l>ecn 
considerably increased in eiMiseipienre. A'^riculture. of course. 
is carried out to som<' extent, but only in a minor decree, 
and up to the present lar^e (]uantilies of bread-.stuffs and 
other produce have had to be importetl. as the colony has 
made little pnx^ress in provitlin;4 for its own necessities. 
The followin;^ table iuilicales rou'^hly its positif»n durin<» the 
ten vcars <M)din!4 in i8«)i. 
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These figures indicate pretty clearly that the colony has 
now made a start. It is at any rate a si^nificant fact that, 
while within a period of over fifty years, up to 1882. the 
population had only reached 30,000 persons, during the last 
ten years it has nearly doubled. In the latter period, also, 
a large increase in the area of land held under conditions 
of residence, etc., is shown, though there was a remarkable 
fallihg of in 1891 from the previous year, which was prob- 
ably due largely to the fact that lands [ireviously held 
under conditional purchase had been made freeholds, as the 
revenue from land sales showed a great increase in 1890. 
The land under cultivation increased by about Go per cent 
in 8 years, and the area under crop also showed a marked 
increase, the falling off in 1891 being atti'ibuted to the dry 
weather. The area under cultivation in 1892 was stated lo 
have increased to 161,000 acres, and the area under crops 
to 79,000 acres. The figures rcspc cting the pastoral industry 
are somewhat remarkable, indicating as they do that, while 
the area under lease has decreased very largely,*1>etter use 
is being made of the land, as the number of cattle has <!oubled, 
and but for the decrease of sheep in 1891. due to drought, 
the .same remark would also apply to them. 

It cannot be readily state<l what share the land system, 
bears in these results, but that not much fault is found with 
it locally may be gauged from the fact that since the granting 
of constitutional government in 1890 no attempt has been 
made to change its main principles. The general feeling is 
that the terms under which land may be oinained are suffi- 
ciently liberal, and that the increase of railway communi- 
cation to open up the country is .it present more than 
adequate, but th«it a great increase of population is necessary. 
To effect this, the present government have resolved to 
revive in another form, the system formerly adopted of 
offering to immigrants or others not freeholders free grants 
of land. A Bill giving effect to this princii»le was read a 
second time in the Legislative Assembly in 1892, but it was 
subsequently withdrawn, and had just been again introduced 
at the time of writing in Augu.st, 1893, with every prospect 
of being carried. The original measure provided for grants 
of 160 acres upon the condition that the grantee should 
erect a house within two years; fence, clear, and cultivate 
one-fourth of the area within five years ; ancl fence the whole 
within seven years. It was also proposed that the Govern- 
ment should, after the erection of a house of the value of 
f 100, advance to the owner a sum of ;f5o and a further 
sum of £2$ upon the completion of other improvements, 
the amounts to be repaid with interest at five per cent. 
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The Statc-ai*I clauses, however, proved objectionable, and 
for this reason the Bill was withdrawn. In the new measure 
the money loan clauses have been eliminated, but the system 
of grants with residence conditions, etc., have been retained. 
A new principle has also been embcxlied of granting home- 
stead leases for fifty years over areas of from iooot0 50oo 
acres, the leases to become freehohls when ys dd per acre 
has been paid on second-class, and $j on third-class lands. 
With these very liberal provisions as part of its land policy, 
it may rea.sonably be supposed that Western Australia will 
continue to advance in a manner at least proportionate to 
the projjress shown during the past few years. Its territory 
is enormous, while its position as the nearest Australasian 
colony to Europe offers it many advantages over the other 
provinces, and it now needs but population, enterprise, and 
capital to develop its great resources, and raise it to a more 
fitting position amongst the Australias. 
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Thk history of South Australia is essentially l>oun<l up 
with that of its land system. Ihr Colony was originally 
fornic<l to ijivf effect to a new method of colonisation, 
basc«l upon the settlement of the lamis in a certain manner; 
an<l subsequent lej^islation, clurin«» reci nt years at any rate, 
has been consitlerahly in the direction of amending or 
am[)lifyin^ statutes previously passecl to ileal with the public 
estate. Without a doubt, special efforts have been made 
latterly to attract a proper class of persons to the soil, and 
to prevent its use or alienation in an undesirable manni r, 
and to .some extent, this end has been achieved. 

The Colony ranks next to Western Australia in point of 
size amongst the Australasian j^roup. It has a total estim- 
ated area of 578 millicms of acres. an<l is thus about three 
times as lar^e as New St)uth Wales, and half as larj^e aj^ain 
as Oueen.sland. bi form it is like a i^reat belt some 500 
miles in width, stretching nt)rth an<l south across the conti- 
nent, from sea to sea. To all intents and purpo.ses it com- 
prises two distinct and separate portions, <»ne known as 
"The Province" and the other as the "Northern Territory." 
which dilTer widely in climate and physical features, and are 
therefore m nerally treated separately in lej^islation. The 
Province includes all the country south of the 2(»th parallel 
of latitu<le. but this boumlary line is tar beycmd the original 
scttletl districts, within which t»nly cultivation is possible. 
This area is boundetl northwanis by what is i^enerally known 
as "(ioyders' Line of Rainfall." and a semi-desert region is 
entered from abcml the .^oth parallel of latitude. 

The inland features of South Australia iliffer from those 
of the Eastern Colonies. The mountain ran^jcs do not follow 
the coast line, but strike across the continent, towards the 
centre of which they end amidst vast saline mud swamps, 
or salt lakes, the chief of which are F-akes Eyre. Torrens, 
Gaird, Prome, and Amadeus. These are \\:i\ by small streams 
from the ranges, which disa[)pear in a my.sterious manner 
in the heart of the continent. The rivers of South 
Australia are as a rule small in length <ind volume, with the 
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ixccptinn of thi' Murray, which has its source in New Sciuth 
Walfs. hut enters the oct-an not far from the city of Adelaide. 
Near t(» the southc in coast the average rainfall is fair, .nnd 
it is only here, as |>reviously indicated that cultivation to 
any '^reat extent is carriicl on. The |»ast(»r.il lanils l>cyond 
are Imt vparsely covered with shec-p owin^ to the want of 
water. In natur.d advanta-^es. therefore, South Au.stralia 
cannot compare with the eastern provinces, but the enter- 
prise of the inhabitants has done a ^jnat deal, and, had the 
natinal conditirms. bcm mori* favorable, the pKice now 
occupie<l by the CoUmy in th*- Australian Commonwealth, 
wouM probably have Immu much more imp<»rtant. 

The (ohmy was rstablished in iH^(», to j»ive effect to the 
principle i)f colonisation and land stttlement known as the 
'AVakefield System.' The Innd.imental basis of this scheme, 
as pr<»pounded by Mr. (iibbon Wakrlidd. was "concentrated 
colonisation. ' under which it was believed, there would be 
largely rt'i»ro«lurtd in tluse sf>uthern lands the social condi- 
ticms Of the motlu r country. To brinj* this state of things 
about it was proposed ihat land should br sold at a higher 
fixed price than that previously adopted in Australia, and 
that the procei ds should '^'o ehietly towards the intrmluc- 
tion of a suitable class «•! labour<'rs to cultivate the land 
taken up by those who possessed the necessary capital. 
The ]»rice to b( (handed was to be a "sufficient price," — 
a price, that is. which would prevent people from taking up 
land in too lap^c an as, and yet provide sufficient revenue 
for the purposes of immi«^rati«m and to assist in carrying out 
the ordinary purposes <if the settlement. 

There was about this time spreading throughout Great 
Britain <|uite a wave «»f feeliu'^ in favour of immi(;ration to 
new lands. an<l the scheme totik su<'h a holtl that in i8u a 
South Australian Company was formed to apply the principles 
it enunciate<l to a new c<»lony. The company desired to 
possess absolute control of the new country, on some such 
basis as the j^rant to tin- Kast India Company, but this idea 
not proving acceptable to the hnperiaUiovernmcnt, a charter 
was refused. Three years later a South Australian Associa- 
tion rose, Phoenix-like, from the ashes of the old company, 
to carry out its proposals; but its prcmioters wisely ma«le no 
demand for the politic.il j^owcrs previously asked for, and 
in the same year an Act was passe<l empowering the Crown 
to establish provinces in South Australian territory, and 
appoint commissioners with authority to survey and sell lands 
at a uniform price, being not les.^ than 12/- per acre, the 
proceeds from which were to be applied to the purpo.ws 
«»f an immigration fund. etc. It was s[)ecialty provided in 
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the Act also that no convicts were to hv trans|>ortcd to the 
new province. 

A South Australian Company was a^ain fornie<l to assist 
in givint» practical eflect to the provisions of the measure. 
and under its auspices nine shiploads of colonists of a superior 
class were despatched in i8;6 to lay the foundations of the 
settlement. It was innocently believed that these jiioneers 
would at once settle down into an old country j»roove, 
with distinct lines of demarcation between the various profes- 
sions and occupations of the people; but the site of the 
capital city having been <kcided upon, the people instead of 
taking up and cultivating the available land, formed themselves 
into a town community in Adelaide, ami speculated in town 
lots, which rose rapitlly in value. lew seemed to think of 
the future, and the unwholesome ^amblin^j prevailed to such 
an extent that, no attempt was ma<le to get anythin;^ from 
the soil. When the inevitable smash came, two years later, 
most of those who hatl arrived in the Colony with consider- 
able means were penniless, everything* having been spent in 
cost of living. 

Then the actual colonisation of South Australia began. 
He price of bread-.stuffs rose to a fabulous extent, thoM- who 
had come out as servants .securetl lan<l at «ibsurdly low prices 
and commenced to cultivate. Under the original method of dis- 
posing of the land, applications for sections were made under 
scaled tender at a tixe«l price of 12/- per ?cre, which was 
raised to 20/- within a short period. These conditions were 
adhered to until 1843. up to which period about .^23,000 
acres had been disposed of. In this year a new Act was 
passe<l. firoviding for .survey before sale, quarterly sales by 
auction, and a division of the lands into town, suburban, and 
country lands, with a fixed minimum upset price for the 
latter of £1 per acre, to be increased for special lots. One 
half of the land fund was to be devoted to purposes of immi- 
gration, and the remainder to the general co.st of government 
of the Colony, including co.st of survey. This last enactment 
remained in lorce without amendment till 1857, by which 
date there had been a total alienation by sales of 1,756,000 
acres, at an average price for all lands n( £1 5 j 3^/ per acre. 

It was in 1846 during the currency of this mea.sure that. 
Earl Grey's Waste Lands Act, which [)roved such a curse 
to the neighbouring colonies, came into operation. Hut the 
Governor of South Australia, Sir Henry Young, admini.stcred 
the Act in a different manner to that adopted elsewhere. 
The Colony, in terms of the Act, was divided into settled 
and unsettled districts. The lands in the former were dealt 
with as previously described, but the lands outside of hund- 
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reds were leased for pastoral purposes for terms not exceed- 
ing 14 years, at rates varying from loj to £i f»er sauare 
mile, according to quality. Nothing in any such lease how- 
ivcr, interfered with the "right of the Governor at any time 
to sell, reserve, or otherwise dispose of the whole or any 
part of the land so tiepasturcd." On becoming part of a 
hundred, leased land ceased to be affected by the lease, and 
no renewal of the lease, nor comjKnsation for improvements 
rould be claimed ; conse<|uentlv the whole of the lands of 
the Colony were reserved to tfie Crown absolutely, as any 
land held under lease which was applied for could be put 
up for competition by auction. The right of |)re-emption 
l^ranted to s(]uatters elsewhere, was not accorded ; but where 
their land was of no special value for cultivation they retained 
the use of it without competition. 

It was thus practically laid down that sijuatters coul<l 
become leaschohh rs, but their temf>or.'iry possession was no 
bar to the sale of any land comprised in their run. No 
obstacle was thrown in their way if they desired to purchase 
any portion of their leasehold, in order to cultivate it, but 
they could not on their part throw any obstacle in the way 
of colonists desirous of purchasing. 

In 1856 the present C'onstitution Act was p<is.sed, under 
which responsible government was obtained, and a Legislative 
Council and Assembly were elected. One of the first acts of 
the new Parliament was to f»ass an amending Land Bill. 
This measure, made but little alteration in the original sy.stcm. 
Its chief novel feature was a provision that land should be 
offered in blocks of not more than 640 acres. These had 
to be surveyed and delineated upon public maps prior to 
sale, which was still at auction, a deposit of 20 per cent being 
required at the fall of the hammer. 

Up to this date, it will be observed, all sales of land had 
been for cash, either at auction or by private purchase. 
But a feeling had been growing that whifc the sy.stem of cash 
*«ales might be beneficial from a revenue point of view, it 
debarred men with small means from competing for the 
best portions of the land. The veteran Surveyor-General, 
Mr. G. \V. Goyder, describes the circumstances at this period 
as follows ♦—••The sales of land by public auction were 
satisfactory for a time, but difficulties were encountered by 
the farmers in obtaining suitable farms, owing to the compe- 
tition from agents purchasing largely from capitalists, who 
let the land at second hand to them, but at high yearly 

• "Report on the disposal of Public Land* of South Avstrftlian"— 1890 
Government Printer, Adelaide, p. $2^ 
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rentals, and u\ion lon^ terms if ri^ht of purchase wen* 
granted. These difficulties were augmented in the case of 
j»ood lands forming portions of runs, as they then had not 
only to compete with capitalists, striving to secure land to 
let it again, on terms profitable to themselves, hut also with 
the ordinary agents who were fre(]uently retaineil in the 
interests of the runholders. Farmers could conse«]uently only 
obtain good farms by paying the most exorbitant i»rices at 
auction, and the dilTiculty resulted in the suspension of 
ordinary .luction sales -except for town and suburban 
lands— and in the adoption of sales by deferred payment, 
the purchaser Ining re(iuiretl to occupy the land." 

In 1 809 the measure known as Strang way s Act was 
pas.sed, which, while ccmtinuing the former methcxi of sales 
by auction, etc., also permitted the sale of country lan<ls 
on cre<lit, for four years, interest at the rate <»f 5 per C( nt a 
total of 20 f»er cent —on the purchase money, being charged 
at the out.set. A condition of the sales was that purchasers 
had to reside on the land. an<l effect improvements to the 
value of 12/0 per acre. The (ioverninent was empt>wered 
to proclaim certain blocks as agricultural areas, in which 
lands could be purchased on credit (miy, in areas of not 
more than (qo acres. In 1S70, the term of credit was further 
extended to five years, with the option of an increase to 
eight years. The compulsory improvements were also matle 
less stringent, and the purchase of the land (uitright was 
permitte<l after three years' /v/zn fi</t' resilience, and the 
completion of the necessary imi)rovements. In the next 
year, again, the con«litions were still further modified to 
|>ermit the payment of ten per cent of the interest at the 
time of making the application for the land, and ten jier 
cent at the end of three years, the payment of the principal 
l>eing made at the end of the fifth year as formerly. 

In 1 872 the Wa.ste Lands Alienation Act was passed, 
which supersedetl previous enactments, and provided for 
the subdivisicm of lantis into the following six classes— viz., 
town, suburban, country, reclaimed, special country lots, 
and improved lantls. Selecti<m was permitted on a condition 
of either perscmal or substituted resilience, the personal 
applicant having the preference, however, where there were 
two or more applicants for the .same land under different 
conditions. But where the applicants desired to select under 
the .same conditions, the land was submitted to auction, at 
u'hich these persons only could compete, the highest bidder 
taking the land. The system of payment was also again 
further amended, six years' credit being allowed, with interest 
at the annual rate of 3 J percent. Three years' interest was 
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paid on securing the laml, an<I the interest for the remain- 
<ler of the term at the eml ot the first three years. At the end 
of the six years, onohall of the purchase money was allowed 
to stand over for a further fieriod of four years, upon pay- 
ment in advance of interest for the whole extended term at 
the rate of four per cent per annum. Selectors were l>y a 
schedule limited in their operations to lan«ls within a tlistrict, 
the l)Oundary of which was intentled to represent a line of 
<lemarcation between country over which the rainfall was fairly 
reliable and nearly akin to that of Adelaide and the land 
with a less certain rainfall. This scheilule was, however, 
repealed in 1874, an<l selection after survey was |»ermitted 
as far north as the 2(»th parallel of latitude. 

With respect to the credit system, Mr. (ioyder has the 
followinj» in his report: "The abolition of the usual sales 
of country lands for cash diti two thinj»s. It put a stop 
for a time to lar^c properties bein«^ obtaine*! I»y monied 
men direct from the Crown, an-t it deprived farmers and 
others possessed of suflicient means and desirous to settle 
m the colony of <loin«^ so, as f»nly inferior lands remained 
of)en to purchase after bein<j picked over for two years by 
selectors untler credit aj^reenunt; and tho.se who wished to 
buy land anti pay for it at the time, had to do .so from 
private owners, at •»reatly enhanced cost, or 140 elsewhere, 
which there is but little doubt many tlid. The result of the 
.sale «)f lar^e areas of land by deferred payment is le.ss 
easily stated. Ila<l the selcclicm been limited so that each 
intlividual exhausted his ri^ht under «>ne apv>lication, and 
under no circumstances whativer would be permittetl to 
.select a .second time, under credit agreement, (his ri^ht 
under the Act beinj; exhausted;^ and had the land thrown 
open to farmers under cretlit a«^reenR'nt comprised only 
localities in which the soil an<l rainfall were known to 
be .suitable for agricultural purp*ises, much and permanent 
benefit to the State mi^ht havr ensued. Unfortunately many 
of those who selected first, and obtained really ^ood antl 
well situated land, completed purchase at the end of the 
thiril year, .sold at a profit, an<l a^ain selected, but in a le.ss 
favoured locality, but looking for further advanta'^e by re- 
peating .so profitable a [>roceedin*^. Meantime the object of 
tixinj^ a population on the Und dispo.sed of had to a great 
extent been defeated, as much of the land first .selected 
went to swell large estates, and ilropped out of cultivation, 
whilst the position of the selector, though he Inrnefitcd in 
one respect by the sale at a profit of the Kind previously 
held by him, was rendered more precarious as to success 
by his second selection being in a less favoured situation* 
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He was however more fettered by the conditions imposed 
by his second agreement, the term of which was extended 
by Parliament, so as to render a secon<l sale improbable, 
and he thus became more likely to settle upon the 

land The risk of allowing lands that were situate 

beyon<l the reliable limit of a sufficient rainfall, to be open 
for selection under deferred payments was pointed out 
over and over again, but the demand for land was so urgent 

and so persistent that it was ultimately agreed to 

The seasons changed at length however, failure ensued in 
the outside hundreils, selection all but sto[»ped, Jind many 
thousands of acres surveyed an<l ready for sale were with- 
held. . . . The seasons continued bad and failure followed 
failure until relief became essential, and relief was freely 
accorded by the hgislature; but again the relief fell short 
of what was re(|uired. as. in addition to the money concession, 
the selectors shouM have bien called upon to surrender 
their agreements for lan<l in such uncertain localities, and 
where universal ruin prevaileil. This might readily have 
been done, as there was abundant land then available within 
the line of rainfall, though perhaps of somewhat inferior 
character. It was not insisted on, however, and the relief 
granted failed to be of permanent benefit to those whom 
it sought to adv.intage. an<l most of tht^m continue to occupy 
this outside country, and to suffer with their wives and 
families the wants and anxieties entailed by a .succession 
of bad seasons, which the profits of exceptionally good 
ones will rarely enable them to ovc rcome. These people 
appear to cling to the land with the; utmost fortitude, enduring 
every species of privation, hope of better things being their 
only solace. It is now too late to offer land in exchange, 
as those in better and nearer hundreds have since been 
disposed of. The only remedv, therefore, af»pcars to be 
to extend their holdings, with long leases on liberal terms. 
so that they may use the land during or<linary seasons, 
for pastoral purposes, and in good seasons cultiv.itc available 
lands, anil thereby earn a decent liveliimod for themselves 
and become as far as possible useful members of the 
State/* 

From the year 1872, as indicated by these observations, 
changes were made almost yearly in the land laws to meet 
the varying conditions of the colony. The principal of these 
included an increase of the maximum area which might be 
selected to 1000 acres, irrespective of previous selections. 
But one-tenth of the land had to be cultivated during the 
first year of credit, and one-fifth during the second and sub- 
sequent year. In the event of lands which had been set apart 
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for agricultural purposes l>cinjj unsclcctcd at the end of two 
years, and still rt:mainin;j unsold for cash at auction, they 
nii(;ht be offered on 21 years' leases, with the right of pur- 
chase durinj» the last eleven years of the term. The terms 
under which land could he obtained cm cretlit were so amen- 
ded in i88«) as to permit the payment of interest e<|ual to 
10 per cent on the purchase mcmey upon application, four 
per cent in advance tluring the next six years, and five per 
cent in advance during the last seven years. Credit for 
twenty years was thus given, at the en<f of which periofi 
the purchase money had to be paid. 

The last decatle has been one of much unrest with respect 
to land matters, and nt arly every government has brought 
in a new Hill to deal with the question. Consequently the 
Icgislatitm now in force is somewhat complicated. In 1886, 
a Crown Lands Consolidation Act was passed, and an inter- 
pretation Act in 1887, but those measures were repealed and 
amended by the Crown Lands Act of 1888. As this enact- 
ment, with the amending Acts of 1889 and i8<)0, provides 
the principal legislative machinery under which the present 
system is carried out, it may be well here to give an out- 
line of their joint provisicms. It is <leclared at the outset 
that the grant in fee sim|»le ofany lanti shall notbe con.strued 
to convey or inclutle any [>roperty in any metal in or up<»n 
any lami, and thai i»ers<ms may be authorised to .search for 
these minerals, metals, etc., upon private property. 

In lieu of the previous system of sales by auction for cash 
or on credit, a new method was now introduced, un<ler which 
land could only be obtained under a system of leases with 
the right to purchase, or under perpetual leases. The province 
was divided into land di.stricts, to each of which a Land 
Board, was to be appouUed to roughly classify the land within 
hundreds, decide upon the areas to be leased, acconling to 
the quality of the land, in blocksof not more than 1000 acres 
for any one leasehold; fix the price .md annual rent of the 
same, ami generally carr>* out the administration of the Act, 
under the control of a Commissioner. After notice in the 
Government Gazette, a lease of such lands as the Boards 
may decitle upon can be a[»plicd for under either of the 
methods referred to. Accompanying the application there 
must l>e a <leposit equal to 20 per cent of the first year's 
rent, — which is notified in the Gazette — and in the event 
of there being more than one application, the Board shall 
decide as to the successful applicant. Every lease with the 
right to purchase is granted for a term of 21 years, with a 
right of renewal for a further similar period, and carries the 
right of purchase under certain conditions, of the leased 
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lands at any time after six years' occupation, at a i)rice fixed 
by the Board. Uc\n\i not less than 5/- per acre. 

The rent ol land taken up on perpetual lease is fixed for 
the first 1 4 years by notification in the fja/ette, and it is 
.subsetiuently fe-apprais( d by the Land Hc»ards every 1 4 years. 
The Boards in f:xin«» rents must take into account improve- 
ments other than those made by lessees, and shtmld the 
holder of a perpetual lease tail to signify his acceptance of 
the rent fixed, within a specified time, he forfeits his ri}»ht 
to a renewal, and the lease is olfered to competition at the 
rental fixetl by the Hoanl. In the event of the lease bein*^ 
taken up by another person, he must pay for the improve- 
ments made by the out<^oin}4 lessee. Strinj»ent provisions 
are made for the due payment in atlvance. of rents. A fine 
of Hve per cent is imposed if the rent is not j)aid on or before 
the date fixetl, and this is increased to 10 pt r cent if the 
time in default reaches erne month, while the lease mav at 
the option of the Minist* r be forfrite«l if it is not paid up 
at the end of three months fr«)m the due date. Any lease 
may be transferred during the term of its currency, pfovidetl 
that the consent of the ("(munissioner of Crown Lands is 
first obtained, an<l that tin: incomiiv^ lessee does not hold 
the ri'^ht of purchase of more than 1000 acres. It is a fact 
worthy of notice in connection with the paynU nt of rents 
that up to the end of the present year n 893* there was out- 
standing as overtlue rent a sum of about /'i50iOOo. The 
collection of rent, indeed, has proved to be one of the greatest 
difficulties of the sy.stem. The leases reserve to the Crown 
metals, ores, j4ems, minerals, and mineral oils, etc., as well 
as ^ro\vin«^ timber except such as may be re<|uired for cul- 
tivation or building purposes on the leasetl land. The lessees 
under cither .system of lease must fence the area within five 
years, destroy all vermin, an<l keep all improvements found 
on the land in |»ootl repair anti insured. 

Any fierson w h<» has purchased land under previous Acts, 
on a credit agreement, mav exchan'^e his previous tenure 
for a lease with the ri«»ht of' purchase or a perpetual lease, 
f)rovide<l the area held be not greater than 1000 acres. 
After the rent and price at which he may purchase have been 
fixed by the Board, the applicant may accept or decline to 
agree to the apprai.semcnts, but in the event of hisacceptin*;, 
he is entitled to have credited to him as rent all moneys 
paid by him previously as purchase money, less 10 per cent 
for interest paid on the original application. In the case of 
special blocks which are surrounded by sold lands, or lands 
contracted to be sold, or blocks required for special purposes 
in areas not exceeding too acres, provision is made for their 
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sale by auction for cash, ami lands may be disposed of in 
a similar manner which have been opened for lease fortwO 
years without .ijiplication. In either case the upset price 
must be not less than y per acre. 

Pastoral country is divided into three classes. Class I 
includes pastoral lands held under a new lease, issued under 
certain preccdin^^ Acts, or which, havin*^ been held under 
such new leases were held under other leases expiring in 
the year 1888, or on the first of January, i887, .md jjrantcd 
in lieu of such leases, ('lass II includes pastoral lands held 
on the 14th of Novembe**, i884. and which are now held 
pursuant to a then e.xistin*^ ri'^ht to a renewal of such 
pastoral lease. Class III inchulc all other pastoral lands. 
When leases untler Class I are about to expire or to be 
determinetl, the lands comprised in the lejisehold area not 
required for other purposes may be oft'ered for lease by 
public auction, in b|f»cks most suitable for .securing the 
stockinj* an«l ilevelopnient c)f the coimtry and utilising the 
improvements, for t<rms not exceedin*^ 21 years, at an 
appraised rental payable yearly in advance. The lessee has 
to pay a deposit etpial to 10 ])er rent cm the value of the 
improvements then exist in'^ on the lease, as security for 
their proper maintenance, interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
beiny allowed on the deposit, which is returned at the end 
of the term. This amount may be returnetl earlier, however, 
when improvements ecpiivalent in value have been made by 
the lessee, but it may be forfeited if he allows existing 
improvements to deteriorate in value to the same extent. 
On the expiration of any pastoral lease;, or upon the resump- 
tion of the whole or |)art of the lands included within a 
leasehold, the lessee is paid by the Crown the value of all 
substantial improvements cm the land leased or resumcci, 
and also for the depreciation in the value of his lease by 
the resumption. In (lass 11 the leases are similar to those 
in Class I as to the term of years anci other ccmditions, 
except that the lessee is paid for alt improvements he may 
have eflfectecl upon the nm of whatever class, during; the 
currency of the lease. In Class 111, leases may be obtained 
by aucticm for 42 years, at an upset rental, paid in advance, 
of 2/6 per square mile for the first 14 years, the subsequent 
rent beiu'^ fixed by valuation every 14 years. The lessee 
must covenant to stock his run with sheep in the proportion 
of not less than five, or cattle in the jiroportion of not less 
than one head per square mile. This proportion must 
afterwards be retained, and before the end of .seven years 
increased to a proportion of not le.ss than 20 sheep or four 
head of cattle per square mile. But in lieu of stocking, the 
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lessee may at his option expend money in the ratio of 30J 
per square mile before the end of the third year and £i 
before the end of the seventh year. In this class no com- 
pensation for improvements is allowed at the expiration of 
the term. 

Crown Lands may be used for mining purposes upon 
exceedingly liberal terms. Licenses may be obtained giving 
the right for twelve months to search for metals and minerals 
except gold upon any specific mineral lands not exceeding 
So acres, in extent, an<l to remove therefrom one ton of the 
metal or mineral for analysis. The license gives to its 
holder during its currency a preferential right to a lease of 
land included in his license area, but he must keep one man 
at least at work on the land for nine of the twelve months, 
upon pain of forfeiture of the license. Leases for mining 
purposes for terms not exceeding 99 years may also be 
obtained by the first applicant over areas not exceeding 
80 acres, at a fixed annual rental of is per acre, payable 
yearly in advance, an<I a further payment of M in the/" on 
the declared profits from the land. A sum not exceeding 
£6 per acre must be expen<led on the land every two vears, 
but there is an optional alternative contlition that the fessee 
nitiy constantly employ during 9 months of the year, one 
man for every twenty acres of the leasehold. All improve- 
ments upon the land at the time of taking up the lease 
must be paid for by the applicant before the lease is pre- 
pared, and he must give to any adjoining occupier of pastoral 
land free access to any natural water or spring upon the 
Kind for the use of stock. Special leases for areas not 
exceeding 64o acres may also be granted on such terms as 
the Governor may approve, to discoverers of coal, guano, 
petroleum, or other valuable substance, other than a metal 
or metalliferous ore. 

One of the most interesting features perhaps of the South 
Australian land .system is that under which working men 
may obtain the use of Crown Lands in small areas near to 
centres of population. Effect was first given to this principle 
by the Act of 18S5, which provided for the survey on town, 
.suburban, aboriginal reserves, or other Crown Lands, of 
working men's blocks, in areas not exceeding 20 acres, to 
be leased by auction for terms of 2t years, with a right of 
renewal for a further similar period. Since that date, however, 
numerous, modifications of the .system have been made. 
In the following year the les.sec was given the right of 
purchase at any time during his second term, or at the end 
of the first term of lease. But the system of perpetual 
lease was still retained as an alternative. Then in 1890 it 
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was Still further [>rovidcd that leases of land situated within 
a radius of ten miles of the Adelaide Post Office could 
not be taken up with the ri^jht of purchase, and the pur- 
chase of such leaseholds as hadalready been taken up under 
the previous Act was made void. Under this Act, also, the 
Governor was empowered to purchase private lands for 
subdivision into blocks. A tlistinctly new principle was 
introduced in the following* year, under what is known as 
the "Blockers* Loan Act," which provitles for a Parliamentary 
vote, not exceeding /" 10,000, to be operated upon by the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, and advancccl to homestead 
block holders, to assist them in erecting buildinj»s and making 
permanent improvements. The amount a<lvanccd to any one 
lessee must not exceed £$0 at any one time, nor be more 
than one-half the cost to the blockholder of the permanent 
buildinjjs then existing in ^jood repair on the block. The 
loans must be repaid by instalments, payable at the commen- 
cement of the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth years 
respectively, from the date of adv.mce, which time may be 
extended by the Commissioner. Interest at the rate of 5 
per cent is charj^ed on the loan. The Act also permits the 
endorsement by the Commissioner of leases to protect the 
blocker's interest from encumbrance or seizure. The rents 
of the leases must be paid annually in advance, under penalty 
of forfeiture of three months in arrear, and residence for 
nine months out of every twelve is made compulsory on 
the part of the lessee or a member of his family. An 
essential condition of the leases is that they may only be 
granted to working men who jjain their livintj by their own 
labour, and who have attained the full ajje of 18 years. 

The lands of the vast Northern Territory, which is under 
the administration of a Resident, arc dealt with by an enact- 
ment passed in 1882. This measure provides that lands may 
be purchased for cash, without conditions, in blocks not 
exceeding 1280 acres, for 12/6 per acre; they may also be 
obtained under the deferred payment .system, to the .same 
maximum area, and at the same price, payable in ten years, 
to«»ether with an annual rent of 6d per acre. Land for pas- 
toral purposes may be leased for a term not exceeding 25 
years, in blocks up to 4oo square miles. The annual rental 
for the first .seven years is M per square mile; 2/6 being 
charged for the balance of the term. Special provisions have 
been made to encourage the cultivation of tropical produce, 
such as sugar, coflFee, rice, tea, indigo, cotton, etc., under 
which blocks of from 320 to 1280 acres may be leased for 
such purposes at a rental of 6d per acre per annum. If at 
the expiration of five years the lessee can prove that he 
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has cultivatc<l oiu-Hfth of his art a by the end of the second 
year of his term, and one-half 1>y the end of the fifth year, 
he is relieve<l from all further' payment of rent, and the 
amount alrea<ly so |»ai<l is credited to him towards the pur- 
chase of the lan<l in fee. 

An effort has now been made t<» indicate the conditions 
under which land may he obtained from the Crown. The 
task is not an easy one, owinj» to the jjreat numl»er of enact- 
ments passe<l of late years, many of which are still partly in 
opcrjition, and partly overlap each other. This difficulty may 
be more readily understood perhaps when it is explained 
that within a |)criod of about 20 years there has been on an 
avcraj»e somethin^ like one Act passed to deal with the 
land f|uestion in every year, two such in several cases having 
become law in onC year. These facts make it evident that 
the question has been a burning one for a number of years 
past; but two ^reat obstacles have stood in the way of a 
solution of the difficulties surroundinj* it - viz, the lack of a 
sufficient available area of arable land, and the fact that in 
the early days of the Cohmy's existence vested ri;»hts were 
created owinjr to the necessity which existed for the sale 
of lar^e areas for cash to nu ( t the exigencies of the public 
revenue. The difficulty now is not .so much the absence of 
a proper land system* as the want of suitable lands to be 
dealt with under it. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, thou^h the populaticm is essen- 
tially an agricultural one and in the past the (Colony has 
been pre-eminent in the ^row th of wheat, the land has been 
{gradually mer^inji into large holdings, which have become 
in great measure <le voted to pastoral pursuits. Consequent 
upon the dryness of the climate the average yield of wheat 
per acre is small. «ind it tloes not pay to expen<l much capital 
in artificial fertilising. As a result, after a few years' conti- 
nuous cropping, the land has become so impoverished as to 
make it unprofitable to cultivate further, and the holders 
have been glad to part with their sections to adjacent large 
proprietors, by whom they have been utilised for grazing. 
Available sttitistics do not readily show how far this system 
of aggregation has been progressing of late, but .some signi- 
ficant facts arc disclosed by the Census Returns for 1891. 
The following table, based on the information there supplied, 
indicates how land in the Colony other than that lea.sed for 
pastoral purposes was hehl during the years 1885 and 1891 
respectively. 
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Practically the whole of the land dealt with in the tabic 
has passed into private hands, as the leases arc held with 
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the rij»ht of purchase or in perpetuity. There appears to be 
no difticulty in the way of their transfer, and it will he seen 
from the table that in the case of areas between 6 and loo 
acres, there is no |Krceptible increase either in the number 
of lessees or the extent of their leases, during a period of 
six years. Hut as to estates of from loo to looo acres, — in 
which the bulk of the land mi}»ht reasonably be supposed 
to be held — there is an actual falling off in the area, while 
with resi>ect to the country held under lease in lar«;er areas 
the fi;;urcs are somewhat startling. The leaseholds of from 
looo to 20OO «icres in extent were almost doubled, those 
from 2000 to 5000 nearly trebled. an<l those from 5000 to 
10,000 and 10,000 to 20,000 acres have increased pretty well 
fourfold. There is also a falling off in the area of freeholds 
of between 20 and 2000 acres; while in the case of those 
between 1000 and 5000, and 10,000 anil 40,000 acres, there 
is an increase. Yet iluring the period untler notice the total 
area htdd under freehold tenure slightly decreased, owing 
probably to the forfeiture of holdings in the dry country 
and the fact that many ileferred payment selections were 
exchangetl for leases; this .issumption receives colour from 
the fact that in i8<)o the total area held under cretlit pur- 
chase agreements w.is 1,258,1.56 acres, which was reduced 
to 983, .;5<) acres in iS()i and 8X7,123 acres in 1S92. 

The official figures do not show .separately the number of 
leaseholders or freeh(»l«lers for the years given, but there are 
sufficient data available to prove beyond doubt that the culti- 
vable lands of the colony are rapidly merging into fewer hol- 
dings and being less cultivated. (3ut of a total increase of 
747 holders— both freeholders and leaseholders — between 
the years 1SS5 an<l 1891, about 650 possess areas ranging 
between 6 anti 20 .icres, (presumably for the most part wor- 
king men's blocks), while the t0t.1l area held under both 
tenures has increased by .ibout 4,000,000 acres. In other 
words, only about 100 additional people have taken up land 
under the orclinary contlitions of selection, but those who 
already hold Kind have increased their holdings by that immense 
area. In the case of holders of areas between 100 and 1000 
acres, there is an actual falling off in the numbers by about 
HOC, with a proportionate reduction of over half a million 
acres of country held; while there has been a total increase 
in the number of holders of between 1000 and 40,000 acres 
of about 1200, with an increased total area taken up of 
4,650,000 acres, or an average of 3800 acres each. These 
figures also show an increase in the average size of the whole 
of the holdings in the Colony from 626 to 792 acres in six 
years — a little over 25 per cent. 
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Yet flcspite the incrcasct! area now bcintj taken up under 
what is practically a per|K;tual tenure, cultivation docs not 
progress proportionately, and there is an actual falling off 
in the total area umler cultivation from 2,7S3.<»<m> acres in 
18.S5 to 2,5(>8,ooo acres in 1H91. The chief deca<lence is in 
areas between 100 and 1000 acres, and it is significant that 
of the increased area of 4,650,000 acres included in holdings 
of between 1000 and 40.000 acres, a total extent of only 
80.000 acres is now cultivated. The ^reat bulk of the remain- 
<ler, therefore, is either bein^ merged directly into pastoral 
holdings, or is taking the place of country formerly held by 
small farmers, which is under^oiu'^ the same o|>eration. 
With the decreased area under cultivation the crops in all 
classes have necessarily fallen off. Thus in wheat there is 
a depreciation from Mniillion bushels in 1884 and i<> millions 
in 1887 to nine and six millions respectively in 1890 and 
i8(>i. Oats and barley show a similar ilrop. and in all other 
classes of agricultural produce except vine-;»rowin^ (which 
has doubled within ten years) the ti'^ures show no increase. 

In .ilmost every respect the Colcmy has stood still of late 
years, as its po]»ulation has increased but nominally, the 
total in i8<)i bein^ only 320,000 as a«^ainst 307.000 in 18H4. 
which is less than the re^jular natural increase by excess of 
births ovrr deaths. That many of the youn«^er men have 
mi^;rated to other colonies owin*^ to the <liiliculty of obtaining 
suitable land on which to settle, is an admitted fact which 
has in great measure stimulated the Tarliament of late years 
to endeavour to remove the difficulty. Hut, as shown pre- 
viously, it is not one to be removed off-hand by Act of Par- 
liament. The bulk of the available wheat -'^rowing land is 
already in the hantis of people who naturally prefer to u^ork 
it in the manner most profitable to themselves— viz., for sheep- 
raising an<l wool-growing. The various governments of the 
day have attempted to meet the position by opening up new 
country for settlement wherever it is supposed to be «idapted 
for agriculture or agriculture an<l grazing combined, and every 
intlucement has been offere<l to ju'ople to go on these lands 
by making provisi<m for artificial water supplies, tind rail Wtiy 
communication. Hut the further out the settlers have to go 
the less is the rainfall an<l the smaller the return i>er acre, 
while the gre.iter distance from market renders cultivation 
less profitable than would be the case in the older settled 
districts. 

One of the most cheering features of recent land legislation 
has been that with respect to working men's blocks, the 
results of which have been very satisfactory. In May 1891 
there were u>02 of these leases current, as .igainst 151 1 for 
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the previous year, the total area held bcin^ 29,00.^ acres, 
or an avera^e of a little over 15 acres. An inspection ol 
1567 of these which took place in 1891 showed that the hulk 
of the leases were held as follows— Hy labourers. 1174; arti- 
sans, 99; men in business, 77; ; farmers, 48; fanners' children, 
91 ; and cx-fanners. 23. The dilTerent sets of blocks arc 
divided oflf in the following manner— (1) Those around larj^c 
towns, suitable for homes for men who have fairly constant 
employment. (2) Those which |)rovide homes for tfie families 
of that class of working men whose employment is inter- 
mittent, uncertain, often distant and at no fixed place. (3) 
Those which will probably, without the aid of irrij^ation, 
become markct-^aniens, orchanis, etc., and which will consr- 
quentlv absorb all the labour of the h!ssi'e and his family; 
{4) Those suitable for j»razin^ Jind ront crops for dairying 
purposes. (s» Those in a«^ricultural tlistricts occupied chielly 
by men employed on neijihbourinj» farms. (These are used 
mostly for t»rowin<j wheat for the family bread, and pi<^ and 
fowl feed, ^razin<» a cow or two, etc., and are .said to be a 
great bocm:-. (6) Those which will probably be brought 
under irri^jation and are suitable for special intlustries, such 
as fruit drying, etc. The amount advanced up to I'ebruary, 
1893, under the Blockers* Loan Act of 1891 was /'3755, lor 
an avera«je of ^"25 17 7'> between 156 lessees. There were 
at that <late extant 2375 Ic'^scs with the ri'^ht to purchase, 
at an annual rental of ;f 2555; ami 112 perpetual leases, at 
an annual rental of £}SS' These fi«»ures are taken to show 
that the «ivera*^c working man prefers to get a f»iece of land 
he can call his own, when the opportunity occurs, than to 
be a tenant. The system has proved so .succtssful to date, 
that in all future hundre<ls which may be declared open for 
settlement, it is proposed to set apart areas to be taken up 
in this manner. 

Without a doubt the weak spot in the South Australian 
land .system is to be found in the provisions which deal 
with its pastoral country. Despite the immen.se <irea of 
territory available, there has been of late no increase in the 
area taken up on lease for pastoral purposes, an<l but little 
in the number of sheep raised, as may be gathered from the 
fact that the total only increa.sed from 6,804,000 in 1881-2 
to 7,646,000 in 1 891 -2. The reason for this state of things 
may be traced to three causes— defective legislation, want 
of water, and rabbits. To properly comi>rehend the present 
system it is necessary to understand first the position of 
tnc three cla.sscs of pastoral lea.scs now in existence. The 
classification of the land does not depend upon the locality, 
but upon the date of the first lca.se. Thus the lands m 
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Class I arc scattered uj) ami down anion;»st other lands, 
thou;;h the bulk of them arc situate near the settled districts. 
Such of them «is have been re-let, are now occupied on 
lease for 21 years, the Crown having to pay for all water 
improvements made by the lessee during the currency of 
the lease or at its termination. Class II comprises leases of 
land issued <m November 14th. 18S4, or pursuant to a then 
existin^ ri^jht of renewal. These lamls are falling* in from 
year to year, anci form the bulk of the pastoral lands which 
will be open to lease durinjj the ne.xt ten years. They «irc 
scattered about throu«;h tliflferent [»astoral regions, and as a 
rule are more distant from the coast than most of the land 
under Class I. It is on these lands that v<:ry large sums 
will be payable for improvements by the Crown from year 
to year, as the lessees have to be paid not only for improve- 
ments to conserve water, but also for other improvements, 
on the expiry of their leases. Such of these leases as have 
fallen in since 1S88 have been let on 21 years' lease, similar 
to those under Class I. The lands in Class HI inelufle all 
lands other than thf)se under Classes I an<l H. In this class 
no compensation is allowetl for improvements, but lessees 
have to stock the land to a certain extent or make ecpiivalent 
improvements. 

The sum likely to be due to lessees in Classes I an<l II 
f<»r imi»rovements under the Act of iSSS is estimateil at 2 J 
millions! This is an enormous liability, but thoutjh the 
legislature was informed of the position in i8«>o no material 
ste|»s have been taken to make any provision to meet it. 
Cnder the Act of 1890 the lessees may, if they choose, 
surrender their leases and their rights to the cash compen- 
.sation in exchange for new leases for a hmger term Jit a 
rent to be fixed by the (government ; but the only persons 
who have .ivailed themselves of this provisicm have been 
those who have made but few improvements and have but 
little money to come to them. The right to payment for 
improvements was determined so tar as reganis .ill leases 
issueil after the Act passed, so that now the one encoura- 
4;ement to lessees to improve their holdings is gone, and if 
a lessee spends /" 20,000 or ;f 30,000 on his leasehold he 
leaves it all behind him when his time is up. He will not, 
therefore, spend money unless his rent is so very low that 
after sinking his cajiital he can .still get a profit, which 
would be very nircly the case. 

In all probability the result of recent legislation will l>c 
that the cheapest and most temporary improvements alone 
will be made, and the true permanent development of the 
country will cease. Thus while the necessity for making 
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the improvements is now greater than ever, kss inducements 
than previously are offered to the lessees to make them. 

In 1891 a Pastoral Commission was ap]>ointed to consider 
the whole subject, and it recomniendetl that while all 
necessary improvements should l»e encouraged, and lessees 
guaranteed a refun<l of the sum expended by them on their 
leases; the State should not purchase improvements, but that 
each incoming lessee should purchase the improvements 
from his predecessor. The State would thus have nothin*^ 
to do with any matter except the C(»Hecti<»n of the rent. 
The proposals of the (*ommissi<m were in perfect harmony 
with the existing legislation as re«»ar<ls a^ricultur.il land, 
and also with an Act passed in 1891 which ^ave the tenants 
of private landlords tenant ri;»hts to improvement. It is now 
generally conceded that the wisest step that could have 
been taken in 18S8 would have been to offer the lessees 
such terms as to intluce them to accept payment for their 
improvements from the next lessees inste.'ul c)f from the 
Crown. This course wouM have j»iven each lessee a stake 
in the country, which he has not at present. In opposition 
to the proposal to j:i\e tenant right to the lessees, it is 
contentletl that the fact of an incoming lessee having to 
purchase his improvements would be a hindrance to the 
settlement of the country by new people, anti thus give a 
perpetual tenure to the ]>resent lessees. lUit the answer 
given by the supporters of the principle of tenant right is 
that there is no valid reason for the (iovernmcnt to be at 
the cost of the improvements, and that so . long as the 
tenant is a good one, anti has an interest in the land, by 
his improvements, there is no urgent necessity for a change. 
This subject was much canvassed during the recent elections 
in the Colony, and probably Parliament will be cjilletl upon 
upon at an early date to formulate some more satisfactory 
scheme for the occupation of the pastoral lands of the Crown. 

An attempt has been made to bri^ig about increased 
cultivation of occupied land by the imposition of a land tax, 
in conjunction with an income tax, on the assumption that 
increased protluction fr<im the soil would l>e necessary to 
provide for the increased taxation. I low far the facts have 
borne out the prognostications in this direction it is impos- 
sible to say, but the figures show that the largest ]>roportion 
of the taxpayers i.s to be found amongst the smaller holders 
of property. By a return which was presented to Parliament 
In 1890 it was shown that of the 40,282 persons paying the 
tax, 36,335 were possessed of real property valued at ;f 1000 
and under, while only 3620 held property valued at from 
jfiooo to jf 10,000. The taxation applies to all lands except 
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the lamis of the Crown not subject to any aj^rcemcnt for 
sale or ri^ht to purchase; public parks, cemeteries, etc., 
ami lam!s usetl for charitable an<l religious purposes. The 
original Act in 1814 fixed the amount of taxation at [if in 
the £, upon the uniniprovetl value of all lands held under 
fee simple, and the return which has to be filled in by caeh 
person who should pay the tax, has to show the area and 
position of the property, name of occupier, name of mort- 
j».i^ee (if any I ancl the amount of mort;ia«^e, actual value of 
land an<l improvements, value of improvements alone and 
unimprovetl value alone, and the amount of the tax at the 
rate of [f/ in the / which would have to be paid on the 
unimproved value. The assessments on the land are made 
every three years. The returns for the first year's assessments 
showed the' actual value of the landed prof»erty available 
for taxation to be /" 7 1 .000,000, while the unimproved value 
was qiven as /* 40.00* ».ooo. The actual value of laml in 
the Northern Territory was set down as ;f 4S4,oi>o of which 
the unimproved value was oivrn as /"445.000. \ movement 
has recently been started in the ('<»lony for the imposition 
of a progressive land tax, with the avowed object of causing 
the owners of the larne estates either to cultivate or <lispose 
of their properties. At the recent general elections the subject 
was much discussed, as was also a proposal to impose a 
property tax; but no altt^atifm in the incidence of taxation 
is expected to result durin«^ the pnsrnt Parliament. 

The Colony, which is credited with beiiv^ one of the most 
.idvance*! of the provinces in the matter of its le^i sl.it ion, 
claims with just ]>ri<le that it ori'^inate<l the .^y.stem of land 
transfer at present in force throughout Australasia. The 
honor of conceiving and carryiiv^ out this valuable reform 
belonged to Mr. (afterwards Sir R. R.) Torrens, formerly 
('ollector of Customs at Atlelaide, who endeavoured to apply 
to land the system of re;»istration which regulated the transfer 
of shippinjj property, lie cxperienceil jjreat opposition from 
the let»al fraternity when he mooted his proposals, but in 
1858 he carried a Hill through Parliament giving effect to 
his views, and he then rcsi^^ned his scat in the As.sembly, — to 
which he had l)een specially elected to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of giving effect to his views—and became the ofticiiil . 
head of the new department formed to administer the Act. 
The system he introduced is both simple and inexpensive. 
The certificate of title to land is registered at the Lands 
Titles office, and the owner obtains a duplicate certificate, 
on the face of which, as also on the original, all transactions 
appear. By this means it may l>c seen at a glance whether 
a property is encumbered, or what charges are made upon it. 
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In the event of a mort^a^^o bcinj; taken, the fact is endorsed 
on the certificate, and if the owner wishes to dispose of his 
property, he hands over the certificate to the purchaser; 
and, the transaction havinj» been rcj^istered, it is complete. 
When the proj)erty is held under iWal, it is simply neces- 
sary, to obtain a transfer, to take the deeds to the registrar, 
in whose office they are examined by the proper officers; 
then, if there is no difficulty— and full precaution is taken 
to prevent fraud or mistake— a certificate is issued and the 
former deeds are cancelled. The title thenceforth becomes 
indefeasible, unless it has been fraudulently obtained. Full 
provision is made ajjainst errors, so that no person may be 
damnified nor deprived of his pro|)erty, and even should a 
wrong have been done, «in innocent holder of a certificate 
cannot be dispossessed of his land To compensate those 
who through error or fraud may be deprived of their property, 
.in assurance fund has been created i)y the levying o( [d in 
the £ on all property brought under the Act. This fund 
amounted many years back to between/" 30,000 and £40,000, 
and as at that time only /" 300 had been claimed from it, 
it is evident that the system has proved .successful. At the 
requests of the various governments, Mr. Torrens visited 
the other colonies with the idea of assisting to initiate the 
scheme elsewhere. This was effectually done, and Jis a 
result at the present day throughout Australia "Torrens title" 
is synonymous with perfect security in all land transactions. 
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New Zealand, the Island Kckn of the Pacific, as it may 
justly be termed, can hardly l»e treate<l in the same manner 
.IS the Colonies of the Continent, in the <liscussion of its 
land system. It dilTcrs in climate, natural features, and soil 
from the provinces of the mainland, from which it is sepa- 
rated by some 1200 miles of the Pacific Ocean, and is only 
a|>proached in its ;»eneral characteristics by Tasmania, whicn 
in some points resembles the "Britain of the South", as the 
New Zcalamiers proudly ilescribe their se.i-jjirt home. In 
.several ways indeed, it bears comparistm with the Mother 
Land. Its climate, in the south at least, thou«»h more etjuablc, 
approximates to that of Kiv^lantl and Scotland, but in the 
North it more nearly approaches that of the South of Kurope, 
and snow or ice are there rarely if ever .seen, except upon 
the mountains. This difference, within an area of about 
106,000 s(|uare miles,— which is slightly less in extent than 
that of the United Kin<j<lom, — may be more readily appre- 
ciated when it is stated that the len;»th of the CoUJny from 
North to South is about 11,00 miles. New Zealand is com- 
lirised of three islands, known generally as the North, South 
(or Middle), and Stewart Islands, which are lonjj aiid narrow 
in confornifition, avera<^in^ in witlth, from Kast to West, 
only about 100 miles. At no point is the settler more than 
from 70 to Ho miles from the .sea coast, antl it may, \)C read- 
ily understood, therefore that, the rainfall is fre(|uent and 
rej;;ular, and the rivers |»lentiful though short. As a result 
there are rare periods of drou;;ht similar to those which 
affect Australia, and, bein^ without the tropical latitudes, 
the Colony is not amenable to the cychmes and monsoon 
.storms to which parts of the ('ontinent are subject. 

The soil of New Zealand is generally j»oo<l, and in parts 
majjnificent. This may be fairly j»au^ed by the fact that in 
1892 its wheat crop avera^ed 26 bushels to the acre, while 
its oat crop averaged 34 bushels, the former beinj* more than 
double the general average for the whole continent of Australia, 
and considerably above that of Tasmania, while the average 
for oats was also much higher than in any of the others. 
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New Zealand is possessed, therefore, of all the essentials 
for an agricultural country, an<l in 1802 its wheat crop, was 
exceeded only by that of Victoria, while it raised more than 
double the total production of oats in all the rest of the 
Colonies to;»ether. Hut it is also pre-eminently a country 
suited for ^razinj^ purposes Wherever there is li^ht and 
moisture, Enjjlish jjrasses thrive marvellously, and in 1892, 
about 7; millicms of acres were sown in ;»rass, as ajjainst a 
total area of 775,000 acres in all the other Colonies. In each 
of the islands a considerable area is covereil by mountains 
and lakes, the scenery which is very beautiful, — but fully 
four-fifths of its 66 milli(»ns of acres are suited for occupation 
in some form. In the North Island, and parts ol the South, 
lan^e tracts of country were originally covered with virgin 
forest, heavily timbere*!. which had to be felletl, and burnt 
or utilised, before the lan«l Cf)ul<l be used. This country, 
when cleared, is generally very rich. 

The history of settlement in New Zealaml is full of dramatic 
and romantic incidents, and the story of the clevelopment of 
its land systems ifor they were many^ mi<^ht ahme well form 
the subject of a v(»lume. But want of space prevents more 
than a very brief outline here. From the earliest days of 
the colonisation of New South Wales, whalers and other 
adventurers fretjuented the n<»rthern shores of the island coUmy, 
.ind many of them loc.ited themselves at a settlement known 
as Kor(»rareka, at which in 1838 the Kuropean population 
was estimate*! at 1000 persons. Prior to this, a company 
comprisin<^ some inlluential men, amcmfjst whom was I^ord 
Durham, was formed in L<mdon, to colonise New Zealand, 
and in 1826 a vessel with 60 settlers on board arrived to 
take up land at the north of the I lokian^a River which, with 
two islands in the llauraki (iulf, had |>reviously been bought 
from the Maoris on their behalf. Hut the colonists were wel- 
comed on arrival by the Maoris with a war dance, which 
together with the alarming reports of battles between dilTe- 
rcnt tribes of natives, then being fought in the neighbourhood, 
so scared them that they went on l>oard again and sailed 
for Sydney, though a few remained at Kororareka. 

Meanwhile the barbarities of whalers and others, and native 
reprisals, and the lawlessness generally which prevailed, 
called for active intervention by the British Government, 
which, however, was slow to accord recognition to the new 
settlement, or accept responsibility. Matters were precipitated 
in 1839, when a New Zealand Company, with Lord Durham 
(once more), and other influential men, at its head, and Mr. 
Gibbon Wakefield as its guiding spirit, was formed to take 
up land and colonise the territory. The scheme was not 
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favorably received l>y the (iovernment, so a ship w.is se- 
cretly sent l>y the Company with WakelieUrs brother <Colonel 
WakefieM) on boartl to purchase lami from the Maoris, ami 
make other necessary provisions for the foundations of a 
sittlement. This act "forceil upon Her Majesty's (iovernment 
the adopticMi of measures for establishing some British 
authority in New Zealantl," ami Captain Ibibson, R.N., was 
appointed Lieut-Ciovernor, under the (i«»vernor of New South 
Wales. He made his capital the pn\scnt city of Auckland. 
In 1840, 1200 pers<ms arrived in Port Nicholson (now the 
capital city. \Vellin^t<»n\ under the auspices of the new 
Company. They formecl the pioneers f)f the Colony pro|>er, 
and they had a severe stru^j^le to obtain a fiM)tin^ on the 
land, in face of the oppositicm of the natives, who though 
outwardly frientlly at tirst, subsecjuently adopted a hostile 
attitude an<l actively preventetl settlement for some years. 
Other colonies so<m followetl. In 1H40, a new Company, 
formed in Plymouth, and afterwards merged into the New 
Zealand Ctmipany, bought fr(»m the latter 50,000 acres of 
l.md, supposed to have been purchased from the natives, 
at Taranaki, anti in 1841 a settlement consisting* larj»ely of 
Devonshire people was planted there under the shadow of 
Mount K^numt. It was in this <listrict that, years afterwards, 
manv blo<»dy fiv^hts with the natives occurred, and it is (miy 
at tiiis d.iy bet»innin^ to attain the positicm warranted by 
its resources. Another c»fT-shoot of the New Zealand Co'.s 
main settlement at Port Nicholson was formed in the Valley 
of the Wairau, or Nelson district, the attempt to occupy 
which resulted in a conflict with the natives, anil a m.issacrc 
of Kuropeans. 

These ilifficulties all arose from the fact that Colcmel 
Wakefield purchased, on his arrival, as he l)elieved, on l>ehalf 
of the New Zealamt Co, some 20 milliims acres of land on 
the West, South, ami South-Kast portions of the North Island, 
and lan<ls in the Nelson district, whereas the chiefs who 
sol<l to him apparently had no authority for their action. 
Consequently, when the .settlers went to take possession of 
property boujjht by them from the Company, they were met 
with a powerful resistance from the Maoris. The f Governor 
declinetl to place the settlers cm these lan<ls by force, as 
prcvicmsly, in 1840, a compact had been entered into iKtwccn 
himself and the Maoris, known as the Treaty of Waitanjji, 
under which absolute possession of their lands was secured 
to the natives, though soverei'^nty was transferrc<l to the 
Queen, and the pre-cmpti<m to Maori lands was vested in 
the Crown. There were constant bickcrini»s l)ctwccn the 
Governor and the Company in consequence, and between 
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the Eurof>can.s, an<I M.ioris, with the result that, in after years, 
bitter antl relentless wars were wa^ed. It would he pre- 
sumptuous to refer here to these ev( nts iii detail. Their 
chief interest, in. the consideration <rf the .subject under 
di.scussion, lies in the fact which they in<licate that it was 
in the face of (»rave disabilities that the North Island was 
colonised. The Maori wars without doubt greatly retarded 
settlement there, and tjave the South Island, which (but for 
the Wairau mas.sacre) was never the scene of conllict, «an 
immense advantage. This it has since largely maintained. 

New Zealand was constituted a separate Colony in 1840, 
thoujjh the fact was not made public locally until the 
following year. Subsecjuently colonisation projjressed steadily. 
A minor settlenu nt untler the auspices of the New Zealand 
Co had been formed at Wan^anui, so(m after the arrival 
of the first immij^rants at Wellington, and thus there were 
in the North Island four separate little colonies, at Port 
Nicholson, Wau'^anui. Taranaki, and Aucklantl. In the South 
IslancI, the Nels(»n tlistrict was the (»nly part occupietl until 
1S4S. In this year an Association, formed un<ler the auspices 
of the Free Church of Scotland, founde<I a settlement on 
the site of the city now known as Pnnedin, in the Province 
of f)ta«^o, which to this day ntains a <listinctive Scotch 
character by the ]»reponderanre of persons of northern 
<lescent amongst its settlers. Later in the same year another 
.settlement untler semi-ri lij^ious auspices, was formed in the 
South Island at Christchurch, the chief city of the present 
province of Canterbury. An Associatitm under the win«i of 
the Church of Kn'^laiiil made arranj»ements with the New 
Zealan<l Co for a special tract of country at IV»rt Cooper 
(now Lyttleton), and three vessels carrying some 600 persons, 
all atlherents of the An«^lican Church, arrived there in 1850, 
when the present city of Christchurch and province of 
Canterbury were founded. Other minor or branch .settlements 
were afterwards established at various points from time to 
time, but these constituted and have continued to be the 
two main centres in the South Island. 

In the province of Canterbury the Wakefield system of 
colonisation receiviMl its most satisfactory trial. Everything 
favoured the experiment, as the country was comprised for 
the most part of rich, open plains, and capital was available 
in large (|uantities. A high price was from the outset placed 
upon the lan<l, that for rural lands being not less than /" 3 
per acre, while the minimum for town lots was £12. JJy 
the Associaition's Charter, granted in 1851 one-sixth of the 
land fund was to be paid to the Crown ahc N. Z. Co 
l)cing at this time defunct) two-sixths were to be devoted 
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to ecclesiastical an<l religious purposes, two-sixths to imini- 
tjration, am! one-sixth to surveys an<l other exf>cnscs. In 
1852 the power of the Association to sell lantis was abro- 
j»ate<! however, and it passed into the hantis of the Governor. 
keferrin;» to this subject, Mr. V. J. Moss in his short History 
of New Zealand remarks:— "The Wakefield system, whicn 
concentrated populaticm, and prevented many of the dis- 
comforts and drawbacks of early colonisation, was the system 
upon which the Canterbury settlement w.is formed. On the 
other han<l it kept the lalnmrer workinj» for others longer 
than in settlements where lanci was to lie obtained at a 
lower price, and where a man by hard work and privtition 
could lit*ht hi« way sooner to independence." Speaking ot 
the colonisation of the sister province of Otajjo, he .says: — 
"The Otaj»o settlers, with less money, had ^rciter individual 
capacity for work, had been generally educated in Scotch 
public Schools, more free from class ilistinctions, and came 
to a country, hilly broken, an*l totally unlike Canterbury. 
Their lan<l anti educational systems tind'their general political 
arrangements diflered from those of Canterbury. The Wake- 
field system had no hold in ()ta«^o, but every facility was 
{♦iven for men with the smallest capital to settle upon their 
own land and hew out their owri independence. The one 
settlement was regarded as aristocratic ami consi.sted almost 
entirely of employers and those who worked for them; the 
other was more clearly democratic and contained a much 
larger proportion workinj* independently for themselves." 

These remarks indicate the class of men who formed the 
pioneers of the South lslan<l. They were, as in the case 
of the New Zealand Co's settlers in the North, picked on 
account of their special f|ualificali(»ns. Kach had some means, 
an<l many very ccmsiderable capital, while most of them 
were men of education and experience, who brought to the 
task of layin»» the foundations of the New CoUmy a remark- 
.iblc perception of the respcmsibilities and ^rave importance 
of the duties which devolved upon them. Many afterwards 
became noted leaders of the people, and such was their 
high character and ability that they gave a superior tone 
to the provincial (Councils and to Parliament, which it has 
since retained, and which has marked it as the premier 
legislative body of Australasia. At the present day, indeed. 
New Zealand is frequently adopted as a model by the othcf 
Colonies, with respect to its legislation and administration, 
and in no matter more than in its land laws has it justified 
this di.stinction. 

Matters remained in a very unsettled condition as regards 
land alienation during the first few years of the Colony's 
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existence. In 1846 the Colony was exempted from the Land 
Sales Act, which governed the sale of lands in the Australian 
Colonies at that period, and the (iovernor was empowered 
to alienate Crown Lands, make endowments, and to regulate 
their sale an<l manaj^ement. Up to this ]>eriod most of the 
best lantls remained in the hands of the Maoris, and in 1848 
steps were taken tc» commence the jmrchase from them of 
1art»e tracts in the Smith IslantI an<l the Eastern and Southern 
parts of the North Island. The former ;;ra<lually by this 
means passed into the hantis <if the State, the native title 
thus bein^ tiestroyed except over such areas as were retained 
for the special occupatitm of the Maoris. 

In 1851 the New Zealand Company, which had been in 
existence for 12 years, and had without doubt been chiefly 
instrumental in foundiu'^ the Colony, was dissolved, bi achie- 
vinj^ its end the Corporation had expended t»reat sums ot 
m<mey, an«l at the time of its dissolution it had liabilities to 
the extent of nearly half a million, against which it ha<l assets 
in the shape of about a milli«m acres of lantl. As a means 
of terminating^ the Company's existence it was arran«jed that 
it should relincpiish all claims to Crown Laml .in*! that a 
l»revious loan of /^256,ooo from the (tovernment to the Com- 
pany should be wiped off, while a sum of ^268,000 necessary 
to re-imburse the share-holders and meet other liabilties was 
made a charge tm the Colony under its new constitution, 
then coming into force. The Ota^o and C.interbury Asso- 
ciations failed, in the two foUowinj^ years respectively, and 
the Crown thus secure<l entire ctmtrol of the lands of the 
('olony except those in the han«ls of the Maoris. 

ke.s'pcmsible (iovernment was ccmceded to New Zealand in 
1853, antl from this date may be said to commence the real 
history of its land .system. Under the new constitution it 
was divided into six provinces — Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, 
Canterbury, ()ta<;o, and New Plymouth,— each of which had 
its own electe<l Provincial Council, with a Superintendent, 
while there was a legislature for the whole Colony to deal 
with larv;e (juestions. The Provincial Councils were very 
powerful bodies. They received a portion of the customs 
duties, and the whole of the Land Fund, to«^ether with 
other revenues. This was the first occasion in Australasia 
in which a local legislative body was {jiven the entire control 
of the public est.ate, and almost immediately after the new 
con.stitution came into operation, the (iovernor, as empowered 
by the (Constitution Act ]»roclaimed rejjulations for the disposal 
of Crown Lands. These established sales by auction for 
town and suburban lands; and ff)r rural lands outside of the 
imits of hundreds aftixcd a price of 10/- per acre, with 
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incxlitications which i»crmittc<l the price tci l>e reduced to 
as low as 5/-, on the ccrlilicate of a commissioner. The 
lanti had to he surveyed I before selection. These regulations 
flid not apply to the land heUI by the (Canterbury and Otago 
Associations, which, however, sulTire<l greatly from the pro- 
clamation. In Canterbury the ori'^^inal price had been £} 
an acre, and the Association could not well continue to 
compete with other provinces and retain that rate. Hut 
generally the reductions from the previously prevailin«» hi^h 
prices were (icceptable, ant! land lK.^an to pass nipidly into 
private hands, the foun<lations of some of the finest estates 
in the Colony beinj^ laid in these days at a cost of 5/- 
j>er acre. 

In the first .session of the new Parliament in 1854 the first 
local legislation upon the subject of the land was passed. 
This measure, the Waste Land Act, enabled Provincial 
(Councils to recommend rej^ulations to the (lovernor for the 
.sale, letting, tlisposal and occupation of Crown Lands within 
their boumlaries, proclamation by the <iovernor bein^ suffi- 
cient to j'ive them effect. Henceforth, therefore, there was 
a .system of dual administratitm, which in a few years placed 
the land legislation of the ("olony in a hopeless tangle. 
Kvery Province had its own system, subject of course to 
the controlling legislation of the (ieneral Parliament, an<l such 
vested interests an the part of the provinces gradually 
accrue<l under this system, that it liecame necessary for 
many years to leave each one to carry out its own methods, 
antl this arran«^emeift was not finally abroj^atetl until 1892, 
when the whole provhicial methods of the Cohmy were 
assimilated. It would be impossible to deal with these pro- 
vincial regulations in the space at disposal, and attention 
will be devoted, therefore, only to the primary en.ictments 
of the Legislature, hi 1856 it was provided that each pro- 
vince should contribute to general revenue 2/6 for each acre 
of lanil .sold within its bound.iries. 

In 1858 an Act was pa.ssed which regulated the c<m«litions 
of land settlement in the various provinces subsequently for 
a |)erioil of about 17 years, with very slight amendments. 
It provided that not more than 320 acres were to I)C put 
up to auction in one lot, and the upset price was to be in 
no case less than 5/- per acre. No land was to be sold for 
credit aller the i.st August i860, except such as mi|»ht l>e 
lawfully set apart for special settlements by accepted immi- 
«>:rants. Priority of choice, where there were more applicants 
than one for tnc same piece of land, was in no case to Ik; 
decided by lot, but the land was to be put up for auction 
only between the various ap[)licants. Power was given to 
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the Governor to make reserves and to increase the upset 
price of land where necessary. Hy the regulations framed 
under this measure, the upset price for land in the Canter- 
bury j»rovince was fixed at /" 2 an acre, but elsewhere it 
generally ranj»ed from 7/6 to £u according to quality. 

An important step was taken by Pailiament in 1875, when 
the Provincial Councils were abolished, and a more centra- 
lised system of (government took their place. This rendered 
necessary a measure to make certain chan«^es in the modes 
of administration of the Land laws in the followinj^ year. 
In 1877, a new Land Act became law, which, w ith a supple- 
mentary Act passe<l in the same session, rej^ulated th'' disposal 
of the public Estate for a few years allerwartls. 'I ne neces- 
sity for a simplificatlcm and assimilaticm of the lantl systems 
of the Colony had been one of the chief ar^juments brought 
forward in favour of the aboliti<m of the provinces, and that 
such was needed may be judged by the fact that the new 
enactment repealed no less than 56 statutes, previously pas- 
sctl from time to time, most of them of course dealin*^ with 
provincial systems. In place of the Provinces an<l Provincial 
Councils, the Colony was now divide<l into ten Land Districts, 
to each of which a Land Hoanl was appointed. These Boards- 
which were the chief administrative luxlies umler the Minis, 
ter, who occupied the position of the political head of the 
Department, had considerable powers conferred upon them, 
and amongst others that of increasing the upset price of lands 
of special value. Each Hoard ha<l a permanent Chief Com- 
missioner, who was a Government officer, the other members 
being ordinary citizens, who received a fee for their services. 
This system is still in force and has been found to work 
admirably. The Hoards have the general f»owers of Courts 
of Law in matters of administration, but their decisions may 
I>e appealed against to the Supreme Court. 

All lands were under the new measure classified as town, 
.suburban, or rural. The lands in the first two classes were 
to be sold by auction at upset prices of £30 and £$ res- 
|>cctivcly. The rural lands which comprised all other areas, 
were to l)c disposed of in a manner specified for each land 
clistrict, and which assimilated as far as possible the former 
conditions existing untler the Provinces. Areas from 20 to 
320 acres might be put up to auction at an upset price of 
£1 per acre, but in the ca.sc of special areas of pastoral 
lands, considered to be unfit for agriculture, the land could 
l)C disposed of in areas ranging between 500 and 5000 acres, 
at the same price. A system of purchase under deferred 
payment, was also introduced. Land might he obtained in 
proclaimed block.s, in areas of from 20 to 320 acres, to be 
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paid for under one of two methods.— cither at a price to l>e 
fixed prior to sale, or by auction, at a price equal to 50 per 
cent above the amount bid. Licenses to occupy .suburban 
land were issue<l for five years, and to occupy rural lancU 
for 10 years, during which the s'.lrctors h.id to pay annually 
one-fifth and one-tenth respectively of the prices arranged. 
Personal residence was necessary for 4 and 6 years in the 
two classes, though the Boanl might dispense with residence 
for 4 years in the case of rural land, if covered with bush. 
One-tenth of the suburban and tme-twentieth of rural land 
had to l>e cultivated within one year, and one-fifth and one- 
tenth respectively in the .second year, while in the fourth 
year not less than onc-fifth of the rural land had to l)c brought 
into cultivation and threc-ciuarters of the .suburban land, 
which had to be also substantially fenced and otherwise im- 
proved to the extent of / 10 per Jicrc. The .selector of rural 
land had likewise to effect improvements to the value of jfl 
per acre during the sixth year. A grant was issued in each 
class alter the fulfilment of the conditions, and upon payment 
of the Imlance of purchase monev. which might, however, 
be allowed to exten<l over the full perioil of the license ; 
but the selector of rural land might also obtain a freehold 
at the end of three years, upon fulfilment of the conditions 
as to cultivation and improvements and the duo payment 
of rent. 

In the case of special blocks of pastoral land set apart 
for purchase, no conditions as to improvements were impo.sed. 
but residence for 6 years was necessary. Licenses to occupy 
were issued for 15 years, during which one-fifteenth of the 
purchase money had to be pai<l annually. These lands were 
disposed of by auction at an upset price of £ i per acre. 
In each case, non-fulfilment of the con<litions entailed for- 
feiture of the lands. Persons owning iire-emptive rights, or 
the owner in fee of 640 acres of land, or married women not 
judicially separated, were debarrctl from selecting, but all 
other persons above the age of 18 years were eligible. 

The occupation of pastoral lands under lease was also 
dealt with by the Act. Special provisions were made in 
the c<'isc of Otago and Canterbury, but all other Crown 
Lands then occupied might upon surrender or determination, 
be lea.sed by auction as the Governor should sec fit, in 
areas capable of carrying not more than 5000 sheep or 1000 
head of cattle all the year round, at an up.set rental to be 
fixed by local Boards, and for periods not exceeding 10 years. 
Such lands were subject to resumption for agricultural pur- 
poses, if required, after 1 2 month's notice, without compensation 
for improvements. The Boards might permit lessees to 
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purchase from their IcaschoM areas a homestead Mock not 
exceeding 320 acres, upon conditions as to price, etc., to he 
fixed. Rent for runs was payal)le half-yearly in advance, 
and a penalty of £1 was imposed for eacli day in which 
rent mijjht be in arrear. 

With respect to the sale of lands un<ler deferred payment, 
the following important provision was enacted:— "One-third 
of the price of any block of land disposed of untler this 
part of this Act shall be handed over to the (bounty Council 
or Road Hoard of the district within which such l.iml is 
situated, to be expended in the c<>nstruction of such roads 
within, or to open up, the block for the benefit of the 
selectors. And the payments ma<le by the selectors shall 
from time to time, until the amount of such one-third be 
reached, be pai<l over to such County Council or Road 
Itoard as the case may be. The ]»lans (»f proposed roads 
shall in all cases receive the sanction of the Wa^t' l.and 
Hoards of the district." The principle embodi.ij m this 
section was extended by subscrpient Acts t<» iiu Indf the 
payment to local bodies of one-third of the rt nts o| lands 
hefd under leases in perpetuity, or occupied with the ri^ht 
to purchase, tind one-fourth of the rents of small ;irazini» 
runs. In the case of perpetual and ^razin«» leases, the 
proportion of rent is paitl for a period of 15 years. The 
local body has to .satisfy the Lan«l Hoard of the completion 
of the works for which this money is specially set apart. 

Amendments of the Act of 1877 were ma<le in 1879 and 
1882. The Act of I879 proviiled for the survey of villa<^e 
lands into .sections of under and over one acre. In the 
case of the sections of umler one acre, the price of the land 
was to be not less than £$ per .secticm. Sections of over 
one acre in area, might not exceed a maximum extent of 
50 acres, and were described as small farm allotments. The 
occupancy of these allotments, where there were more 
applicants than one, was determined by lot, and they might 
either be purchased for cash at a fixed price of not less 
than 20/- per acre, or they might be leased with a pur- 
chasing clause. The Act of 18S2 permitted the .sale of 
les.scr areas than 20 acres in special cases, ami perpetual 
leases of rural lan«ls, but not more than one-third of the 
land open for settlement in a district at one time was to 
be leased, in areas not exceeding 640 acres. The.se leases 
were to be for 30 years, with the right of renewal. The 
term of license for deferred payment lands was extended 
to 14 years, and it was provided that rentals in arrear might 
be capitalised, until the end of the period of payments, 
annua! interest at the rate of 5 per cent being charged, on 
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the capitalised sum. The term of lease o( pastoral lands 
was also extended to 21 years, valuation for imurovements 
lH•in^ allowetl, hut the area which mi^ht he selected as a 
homestead (m a run under pre-emptive rights was reduced 
to 150 acres. An important alteraliim was made with resjiect 
to the areas of pastoral leasehoMs. which mi^ht he increased 
so as to permit of the <lepasturin;* of not mc»rc than 20,000 
shiep or 4000 hrad of cattle. 

A new era in the land le,»islati<m of the Colony was 
openeil hy the Land Act of 1SS5, which, while retainini» 
most of the salient features of the Act of 1877, laid down 
several new principles, still mostly in force. Sui)se<|uenl 
amplilications and amendments were made in 1S87 .ind 1S88, 
and in 1892 the whole le^^islalion was consolitlatetl and aj^ain 
amended. The latter enactment governs the whole present 
system, and, thou;ih more tirastic and restrictive, it so 
closely approximates in its ^^eneral lines to the .Nets of 
1S85. 18S7 and 1888, taken jointly, that for the sake of 
comprehensiveness it may he wise to ctmsider these nu asures 
together, and descrihe the system as it now stan«Is. The 
Act of 1885 permitte<l a continuance of the system of 
separate re^ulati<Mis for each of the provinces, hut in 1892 
this cumhrous method of administratimi was swept away, 
an<l, except as re^^ards special <^ra/in«; re»;ulations for hund- 
reds in Otai»o and Southland, the system is the .same 
thnni^^hout the whole of the Colony. Am«m«4st other im- 
[)ortant matters of 'general interest it is providetl that any 
person found "guilty of "«lummyin^," or aitlinj* ami al>ettin^ 
in such a practice shall he guilty of a misdemeanour and 
liahle to imi>risonment for a term not exceeding 12 months 
with or without hard lahour, or to pay a fine of from/; 100 
t(> /"soo; while to prevent conspiracy, hrihery, etc., .it auction 
sales, to keep down the prices hiif for land, imprisonment 
for 12 months or a fine 01*^200 may he impose<l. Another 
important innovation is (me un<ler which **no person who* 
owns or who has within the previcms 40 days owned 2000 
acres, or upwar<ls, of freehold land, inclusive of 640 acres 
of first-class lanti, in the Colony, whether such land was 
ac(]uired hy purchase. marriaj»e, or umler a settlement or 
will, or hy virtue of an intestacy, shall he capahle of 
acquiring or hecominj» the holder in any part of the Colony 
of any Crown Land" other than that ohtained under small 
jjrazin^ farms or pastoral lease. Iiut any person holdin^ less 
than 2000 acres, (inclusive of 640 acres of first-class land may 
acquire land up to the extent of 2000 acres. First-class land 
is that of which the unimprovetl value is 20/- or over |>cr 
acre, all hclow that value hcinu second-class land. 
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The former system of Land Boards, instituted in 1877, is 
retained in an extended form, and very full powers are 
j»ivcn to carry • out the provisions of the Act under the 
Minister. It is provi<!ed that the following deposits be made 
with the application to purchase or lease in the case ol the 
various classes of surveyed l.ind : — For land to be purchased 
for cash, cash 2; per cent of the price fixed; for occupation 
licenses, with rit»ht to purchase, 2 J per cent (to be applied 
as rent for the first half-year); for Leases in perpetuity, 
two per cent (to be applied as the first half-year's rent^, 
and for small grazing runs, i; per cent on the cash price 
of the land. In the case of unsurveyed land, a fee equal 
to the probable cost of survey is made, which is afterwards 
credited to the applicant as rent or purchase money. The 
deposits may be forfeited on non-fulfilment of conditions, in 
the ca.se of cash lands. The age of selectors under the 
new conditions is reiluced from 18 to 17 years, .ind mar- 
ried women are .ilso allowed to .select one-half the area 
obtained by males and single women. The system of 
classification formerly in force is retained. Lands are des- 
cribed as (i) Town or Village, (2) Suburban, and (3) Rural. 
Town, village, or suburban lands may l)C sold by auction, 
upon conditions to l)e fixed by the Boards, at upset j)rices 
not less than £20, £t^, and £2 per acre respectively; and 
if not sold at auction they may be leased for periods not 
exceeding 14 years, at a rental equal to 5 per cent on the 
upset price, without compensation for improvements. Rural 
lands are to be classified by the Boards into first and 
second class, which may be dispo.sed of under various 
systems, to be hereafter ilescribed, at upset prices not less 
than/ 1 and 5/- per .icre respectively. The maximum area 
which may be obtained by selection or disposed of by 
auction in one lot is fixed at 640 acres, and 2000 acres 
respectively in each class, but any less area in private 
possession may be augmented by selection from contiguous 
unappropriated lands to those limits. Power is given to the 
Boards to dispose of rural land not immediately required 
for settlement under yearly license. 

One of the most remarkable features of the present 
system is that which permits selection under optional 
conditions. This method was originally introduced by the 
Act of 1887, and, as amended in 1892, permits a person to 
take up land to the extent previously stated, cither (i) For 
cash, with the issue of a grant after certain improvements 
have been made ; (2> for occupation, with a right to purchase ; 
or (3^ for lease-in-pcrpetuity at his own option. An the case 
of cash purchases, one-fifth of the price is paid down at 
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the time of application, and the l>alance within 30 days. 
y\ certificate of occupation is issued to the applicant at the 
time of making the hnal payment, which may be exchanged 
for a Crown grant as stmn as the l(oard is satisfied that 
improvements of the vahie of £1 per acre, for first-class, 
and 10/- for second-class lands, have been effected. Where 
lands are held for occupation with the right of jmrchase, a 
license is obtained for a i>crio<l of 25 years, after the ex- 
piration of 10 years, of which, provided conditions of residence 
and improvements have been effected, the licensee can 
upon payment of the upset price of the land, acquire the 
freehold; and if it is not purchased l>efore the end of the 
25 years, the licence may be exchanged for what is des- 
cri!)ed as a "lease in perpetuity." The rent during the 
term of occupation is fixed at 5 per cent on the cash price 
of the land, and is payable half-yearly in advance. This 
system takes the place of a method of deferred payments 
an«I perpetual leases, provided for by the Act of 1885, under 
which, in the case of deferred-payment lands, payment was 
allowed to extend over 10 years, or be capitalisetl and paid 
at the end of that term, with annual payments of interest. 
The price charged was 25 per cent alK>ve that fixed for 
cash sales, but it was to he in no case less than 20/- jKir 
acre. In the case of perpetual leases, it was provided by 
the Act of 1885 that leases for 30 years might be obtained, 
with a right of renewal in perpetuity at reappraised rentals, 
the original rental for the first term being fixetl at 5 per 
cent on the cash price of the land. These could be con- 
verted into fee simple after resilience for six years and 
fulfilment of conditions as to improvements etc. Cfnder the 
Acts of 1887 and 1889 it was possible to take up land under 
cither the deferred-payment or perpetual-lease systems, and 
to change the tenure from one to the other. As already 
shown, the system of occupation with the right to purchase 
is now substituted for deferred-payments, and the perpetual 
leases give way under the Act of*^ 1892 to what are known 
as *'leases-in-perpetuity." In f»lacc of paying cash or ob- 
taining a license for 25 years, with the right of purchase, a 
person may at his option, obtain a lease for 999 years (or 
in perpetuity), at a rental equal to 4 per cent on the 
cash price of the land, pay«ible half-yearly in advance. 
Two or more persons may make joint application to hold 
rural land as "tenants in common", under either of the 
two systems, and any licensee or lessee may transfer his 
interest to a co-licensee or co-lessee. Deferred-payment 
selectors or holders of perpetual leases under other Acts 
may transfer to a lease in perpetuity under certain conditions. 
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The comlitions under which both occupation licenses or 
Icascs-in-pcrpctuity may he obtained are strin<;ent, bein^ 
framed with a view to enforcin;^ actual occupation and 
cultivation of the soil. Residence is compulsory (with a 
few excei»tions stipuhited by the Act) and must commence 
within four years from the tlate of selection of bush or swamp 
lands, and within <me year in the case of open or partly 
open lanil. On lands occu|»ied with the ri^ht of purchase, 
it must be continuous for sis years on bush or swamp laml, 
and for 7 years in open or partly open country; and on 
lease-hi-pcrpetuity Kinds it must be continuous for a peri<M| 
of 10 years. The Hoard have power to dispense with resi- 
dence, however, in exceptional cases, such as where a 
selector is resilient upon adjoininjj lands, or is a youth 
living with his parents, or an unmarried woman, etc. The 
term "residence" includes the erecticm of a habitable house, 
to be api»roved of by the l^oard. The following; improvements 
must be efTected on all classes of land except those bouj^ht 
for cash or fiastoral or grazin<»-run leases:— (i) Within one 
year, from the date of the license or' lease, the land must 
be improve<l to an extent ec|ual to 10 per cent on the value 
of the land: (2) Within two years, imfjrovements ec|ual to 
a further 10 i)er cent must be effected; and (3) Within six 
years the land must be improved to the value of another 
10 per cent, and substantial improvements of a permanent 
character" (in addition to the above) must also be effected 
to the extent of /"i per acre for first-class land, and to an 
extent et|ual to the net price of the lanil for second-class 
land, up to 10/- per «icre. The interest of a lessee or licensee 
in land may be disposed of by sale, or under lease or mort- 
gajjc, after fulfilment of con<liti(ms, but cmly when the would-be 
transferee, assij»nee. or mort^a^ce has made a statutory 
declaration that he is not barred under the c(mditi(msof the 
Act from occujiyin^ the land; and no sale under a mort'^aj^e 
may take place until after the fulfilment of certain ccmditions 
as to publicity, etc. 

Another novel feature of the present legislation is that 
which provides for the setting; apart of rural land for special 
settlements, to the extent of not more than 250,000 acres a 
year. This land is to be taken up by persons forminjj 
themselves into Associations. The Governor may make 
rcjjulations fixing the terms under which land for these 
settlements miiy be disi>oscd of, which shall be, however, 
only on a system of leases-in-perpetuity, on terms j^enerally 
similar to those already described for these leases; and it 
is stipulated that no land .shall be valued lower than 10/- 
pcr acre. Existing regulations, framed in pursuance of the 
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Act, provulc that any num1»cr of persons, cxcccdinj; twelve, 
may apply for a block <»f lami of not less than looo acres, 
nor more than 11,000 acres in extent, hut no meml>cr may 
hohl more than 320 acres, except in swamp where he may 
h(»ltl 500 acres. LamI must he selected by the Assi>ciation 
in one block, anil the cost of survey, whicn is not to exceed 
2/6 per acre, must be borne by the Association. No person 
is allowetl to become a member of any Associati<m to form 
special settlements who has property in fee <»r leasehold, 
which, together with the lanti applied for, would exceed 320 
acres or 500 acres in the case of .swamf>land. Associaticms 
of inten<lin;» settlers may alsj) be formed to take conjointly 
blocks of 5000 acres which may he disj»osetl of in suitable 
sized lots to |»rrsons who may ajjree to work them under 
regulations which may be made from time to time by the 
Governor. 

The Governor is also authorised to set apart certain areas 
to be utilise* I under special rejjulations as village .settlements, 
which are to be surveyed either into what are termetl 
"villaj^c .illotments" in areas not exceeding one acre each, 
or "village-homestead all<»tments" of not more than too 
acres each. "Village .illotments" may be tlisposed of cither 
at aucti<m at an upset price of not less than /" 3 per acre, 
or untler the oi»ticmal system of occupation with right of 
purchase, or lease.s-in-perfietuity; but "village homesteati 
allotments" may only be obtainet'l under leases-in-perpetuity, 
on the same terms' and conditions as for rural laml. No 
such lease may be "sei/.etl or .soUl by legal process for debt, 
or in bankruptcy." It is provided with respect to these 
settlements that the f iovernor may make regulations for 
their guidance, under which any sums vi»te<l by Parliament 
may be adv.inced to lessees to enable them to profitably 
work their allotments. The fiovernor may al.so set apart 
areas to be <levj>tetl to the puriMises of village .settlements 
for Maoris an<l half-ca.stes only, un<ler special regulations. 

It may be menticmetl here tnat the question of the success 
or otherwise up to the present of the system of village 
.settlements, which was <»riginally introduced by the Act of 
1885, has been much canvassetl. In 1886 the Minister ol 
Lands of the day, the late lion John Ilallancc, who was an 
enthusiast on this .subject drew up regulations, advanced 
money, and otherwise expended considerable sums, (without 
first obtaining Parliamentary authority), in farming the.se set- 
tlements, men being chosen for them who were mostly taken 
from the unemployed of the towns. The method 01 giving 
advances was abrogated by his successor, who suspended 
the operation of the system, but it was resumed later under 
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authority, when Mr Ball.incc aj^ain rcturnctl to power* 
Statistics published in 1891 showed that in the Auckland 
district, only 282 were then resident of 506 settlers who 
took up selections in 1886 notwithstandinj» that jf 9,270 had 
been expended by way of advances to enable them to 
improve their holdings, erect houses, etc., and that ;f 15,397 
had been spent to f»ive them employment on road works. 
In other districts, cm the other hand, it was shown that better 
results had been achievetl. The facts would probably be 
found to be, as su^'^ested by the independent investigations 
of experts from Australia, who visited New Zealand specially 
to report on the system* that it partly failed at the outset, 
because men were placed on the land indiscriminately who 
had no knowledge of the work, and returned to the cities 
when a favourable opportunity offered. Where settlers were 
picked men, who had previ<»us experience, and the land 
was j;ood and situated in a locality where they could work 
for wa<»es on the larjjer holdings of others, the system appears 
to have l>een fairly successful. From the report of the Super- 
intendent for 1893, it appears that there arc now 3000 settlers 
with their families resident in these ^settlements throughout 
the colony. Advances have been made to the extent of 
jf 24,625, or at the rate of £ i i 8y per acre of the land 
taken up. A considerable sum is .still due as rent and inte- 
rest. The total receipts by way of rental tat an avcraj^e of 
2/3 per acre ) and interest have been £ 10.5 1 3. Speakin<^ of the 
advances matle, the Superintendent writes— "The ipiestion 
will naturally arise— What is there to show for this exjiendi- 
turc? I am pleased to be able to j»ive a satisfactory reply, 
for the improvements which the settlers have placed on the 
land are of the value of £61,689 .... If the sum advance*! 
hy the Ciovernment were deducted! from the value of the 
improvements, there remains the sum of ;£" 37,074, which 
represents the value of the improvements themselves, over 
and above the amount atlvanced. Both in the North Island 
and the South the j»eneral opinion of the ofticers who have 
charjtc of the .settlements is that the system has had a most 
iK-neficial effect, as it has been the mecins of afrordinj» settled 
homes to a larj^e number of the labouring classes." 

To permit men of comparatively small means to take up 
country, suitable for grazing, the former system of deferred- 
payment purchase of pastoral land has been abandoned in 
favour of small grazing-runs ; but it was provided under the 

* Hon W. Copley, Commissioner of Crown Lands of South Australia, who 
reported to the South Australian Parliament in.1891 and Mr. Geo. Lewis, Local 
Government officer, who reported to the New South Wales Parliament In 1 892. 
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Act of 1885, that the term over which payment should be 
made, for the deferred-payment selections already taken up, 
might be extended from 15 to 30 years, at a slightly higher 
total cost. Small grazing-runs are divided into two clas- 
ses — First-class runs which do not exceed 5000 acres; and 
second-cltiss, which do not exceed 20,000 acres. The rental, 
which is fixed by the Hoard in each case, must be not less 
than 25 per cent on the capital value per acre, which must 
be not less than $/- per acre. The term of lease is 2 1 years, 
with the right of renewal for a further similar pericnl, at a 
rental of 2 J per cent on the then capital value of the land; 
but if the lessee does not desire to renew he may receive 
compensation for improvements from the incoming lessee. 
The runs arc let, after the area and rent have l>een fixed, 
according to priority of application. It is stipulated, 
however, that no lessee must hold more than erne such run, 
antl he must not be a pastoral lessee, nor hold other land 
under freehold, lease, or license, of a greater area than 
1000 acres. The lease entitles the holder both to grazing 
rights an<l to cultivate the run, but it gives no privilege 
to purchase, though the lessee may select 150 acres of land 
adjoining iind inclmliug his homestead, «ind hold the same 
unmoleste<l during the whole term of the lease. Residence 
is compulsory, if the selection be bush or .swamp land, 
within three years, and if open land within cmc year, and 
it must be continuous ^to the end of the term of lease, 
except in special cases such as those provided for in Kind 
held under occup.ititm with the right of purchase, or Icases- 
in-perj)etuity. Runs have to Ik: improved during the first 
twii years to the value of one year's rent in e.ich year; 
ami within six years to the value of two other years* 
rent. In a<lditi<m, substantial improvements of a |>ermanent 
character (including bush clearing if necessary), must l>e 
made within the latter period, equal to 10/- and 5/- per 
acre respectively for first and .second-class land. After 
compliance for three years with the conditions as to im- 
provements, a run may l»e divided amongst the family of a 
lessee, and new leases issue<l to the various mcml>ers. 

"Pastoral lantls' proper, wich are defined as "lands suitable 
exclusively for pasturage, and not capable of l>eing used 
with profit in areas of a carrying capacity of le.ss than 5000 
sheep," and which include country not immediately required 
for settlement, may l>c leased at auction in areas capable 
of carrying not more than 20,000 sheep or 4000 head of 
cattle, for terms of 21 years, subject to resumption for 
public purposes or purchase. "Pastoral-agricultural lands,** 
which arc descril>cd as lands "adapted partly for pasturage 
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and partly for ajjricultural purposes, and suita!)Ic for division 
into areas of not more than 5000 acres," may be leased or 
otherwise disposed of as the (iovernor may direct. It is 
laid down that no person or company shall hold more than one 
run of any kind, except it he capable of carrying less than 
10,000 sheep or 2000 head of cattle, when the lessee may 
take up other lan<l to make an a^f»rej»ate area of that 
carryinjj capacity. Kach run must contain sufficient low 
grouml to ensure the proper working of the run, .and to 
this en<l hi^h and low j^nnuKl may be offered as one run, 
even although not conti«^uous. The conilitions of the leases 
are that the lessee shall prevent the tlestructi(»n of timber, 
and the jjrowth of tjorse, broom, and sweetbriar on the 
land, and destroy rabbits and prevent their increase. Pas- 
toral-agricultural laml may be resume<l at any time after 
twelve mcmths' notice. In the event of a renewal of any 
pastoral lease beinj» determine*! uprm, it must be offered at 
auction 12 m<mths before the expiry of the term, and in 
the event of another person than the ori<^inal lessee becomin;^ 
the purchaser, an appraised value shall be paid for im- 
provements by the inccmiinj* lessee, but not to a value 
greater than three times the annual rent. An exception is 
matle in the case of rabbit-proof fencin*', which is dealt 
with separately. If the run is not aj»ain leased, the- value 
of the rabbit-f»roof fencin«^ is paid by the Oown, but no 
compensati(m is allowed for other improvements, thouj^h the 
lessee may, three months before a sale, remove fences, 
buildings, etc. 

Existin<» legislation alsf> provitles for other matters such 
as the granting of licenses for timber cuttin*^ and llax 
cuttin*^ on Crown Lands, aud it is provide<l that where land 
is believed to contain minerals or j^old it may be resumed 
by the f jovernment cin payment of compensati(m which is 
limited to the value of the surface soil, and improvements 
of a substantial character. It is laiti down, likewise, that 
when any mineral, mineral-od, and metal or valuable stone 
is known to exist on (rown Lan<ls, the surface may only 
be leasetl-in-perpetuity, and un<ler no other tenure, and the 
right of entrance to such lands is reserved to all persons 
lawfully engaged in seeking and working minerals. Leases 
to mine for gold, coal, and other miner.ils arc specially 
provided for. Where curative mineral or thermal springs 
exist on Crown Lands, leases for 63 years may be granted, 
over areas not exceeiling 7 acres, .subject to conditions 
which .secure the public convenience. Lea.scs of land in 
the vicinity of these springs may also l)c granted. 

Under the provisicms previously referred to which permit 
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the ^'iovcrnor to mnkc re }» ul.it ions to ileal with village settle- 
ments, several subsiiliary schemes have l»een formulated to 
[»crmit co-operative or joint actiim amonj»st selectors by 
means of Associations. The m<»st recent methoil, ilescribeil 
as "Improved Settlements," is <»ne |)ropoun<le«l by the present 
Minister (»f Lands (Hon J. Mackenzie^ which has not yet 
l>een ^iven a trial, havinj^ scarcely passed the initial stages. 
The system is reported in the press to have been thus explai- 
ned bv the Minister in June last uS*)Al~"For thiit purpose 
he had set aside blocksof land in various parts of the Colony. 
The mode of workin'^ this new system was as follows. On 
a certain area of the land, say <mc-third or <me-fourth of 
c.ich block, the <iovernment were to fell anti burn the bush, 
and make <lecent roads to open up the land. When that 
was done the men who were employed to do the work of 
clearinj*. etc.. woiild Ik: allowed to select land for homestead.s 
for themselves, on the then improved bh)ck. The co.st of 
the improvements would be ad/U-d to the original value of 
the land, and the selector would be asked to pay 4 per 
cent interest to the Ciovernment (m the total co.st. This 
wouhl enable the industrious anti careful men who arc 
.selected for the work, to ac<|uire homes for themselves, 
and also to obtain employment in improving the lan<l which 
they would afterwards take up. They could then be sup- 
plied with one year's work in improving the next block so 
as to j»ive them a start. Provision coultl then be matle to 
intro<luce a further number c»f men, who wtmld be j^iven 
the same a«lvanta^es for another year, and so (m until the 
whole block was improvetl." 

Already blocks not exceedin«^ 2500 acres in area have 
been set apart in various parts of the ('olony to j«ive 
effect to this proposal, and it is intende<l to clear 500 acres 
of each block per annum. The conditions pn»vi<le that the 
work shall be carried out on a co-operative basis, and that 
each party takin^ up the lan<l shall c<msist of not less than 
5 nor more than 10 men, who will clear sections of about 
50 acres, and be paid at a rate which will .secure to them 
an average waj^c of 6/6 per day. In carrying out the work 
they have to provitle their own tools, tents, and provisions. 
Another method adopted by the Government to bring alnjut 
the settlement on the land of the unemi»loyed now crowding 
the large towns, is the establishment 01 State farms, which 
are likewise in the initial stage at present. It is stated 
officially ♦ "that the leading idea in this scheme is to provide 
places of refuge and instruction for those persons who, not 

* Report on Durcau of IndustricA, 1 892. 
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bcin{v able to succeed in getting employment in their own 
trades may be encouraged to undertake work in the rural 
districts and be prepared to engage in it. A state farm is 
to comprise about 1000 acres of land fit for agricultural 
purposes, and to this farm will be drafted the surplus 
workmen of the towns." 

An outline has now been given of the various systems 
under which land may be secured in the Colony. That 
they are liberal in the sense that every man may get on to 
the land, cannot be gainsaid, but they form a daring innovation 
U(»on pre-conceived itieas as to the methotis which should 
govern the alienation and occupation of the public estate — in 
Australia at least. No other Parliament in Australasia has had 
the temerity to say to the j)eof»le: '*No man holding more 
than 2000 acres, shall obtain any further portion of the 
Crown Lands;" and experience has yet to show the wisdom 
or otherwise of this l)old edict. Another step which is a 
distinct advance on any existing legislation in the Colonies 
is that which prevents persons or companies from occupying 
more than one pastoral run, (»r which limits them to the 
lease of country capable cmly of carrying a certain c|uantity 
of stock. Other CoUmies have prevente<l persons from 
taking up more than specified areps of land at one time 
for agricultural purposes, but nowhere else is the pastorat 
industry restricted in this way. It is almf)st needless to 
mention that the .system of granting leases-in-perpetuity 
(999 years) at a fixed rental for all time of 4 per cent on 
the value of land at the time of selection, as opposed to 
the old system of periodic appraisement. Qf rent, and sales of 
land for cash after the fulfilment of conditions only; arc 
remarkable innovations on previously accepted ideas. 

These experiments are likely to be watched with immense 
interest throughout the whole world. It is impossible at the 
moment of writing to hazard any accurate prognostication as 
to their probable effects, nor is this course necessary. The 
Act of 1892, which is responsible for the very marked changes 
just referred to, has now (August 1893) been in operation 
for a few months only, and .statistics are not available by 
which to test result.s. During the year entled March 31st, 
1R93, the .systems of deferred payments and |>erpetual leases 
were changed by the Act of 1892, to occupation with rights 
of purchase ana leases in perpetuity, .so that both methods 
were in force part of the time, and it may, therefore, be of inte- 
rest to compare the figures for the previous year, as showing 
how the amended .system had operated during the short period 
af\cr it came into effect. The following table shows the area 
dealt with up to the 31st March of 1892 and 1893 respectively. — 
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1892. 


1893. 


System. 


Selec- 
tors. 


Areas 
disf>o- 
sed of 


Selec- 
tors. 


Areas 
dispo- 
sed of 


Cash Sales 


No. 

493 
223 

824 

89 

23 
59 

140 

«3 
80 

126 

2070 


Acres. 

40,499 
40,467 

282,547 
428 

181 
892 

2,213 

1.922 
159.464 
844.952 


No. 

552 

169 

i6i 

1.^85 

126 

75 

29 
164 

33 

1874 

80 

3687 


Acres. 

36.326 
21,084 

54.271 

122.557 

55.320 

528 

390 
2639 

493 

371.671 

92,926 

1,011,297 


Deferred payments. . . . 

Occupation with right of 
purchase 

Perpetual Leases 

Lcases-in-perpetuity . . . 

Village Settlements, Cash 

do Deferred 

(Payments 

do Per Lease 

Village homestead.Spccial 
Settlements. ,.,.... 

Special Settlement Asso- 
ciations, Perpetual Lea- 
ses and leascs-in-pcrpe- 
tuity (i893>. ....... 

Small grazing runs. . . , 

Pastoral Runs 


Totals. 


1373.565 


1,769,502 



Following the above it may be of interest to contrast the 
general results of the various main sy.stcms of alienation 
during the period since the coming into operation of the 
Land Act of 1885. 
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Cash. 1 .I>t.'fcrreil 


IVr 


petua! 


Year. 




1 rayments. 


Leases. 


~ 


- _ . - ^ 








Selec- 
tors. 


'^-- I'tors: Arc... 


Selec- 
tors. 


Area. 




No. 


acres. | No. acres. 


No. 


acres. 


1885 


1242 


^»4.975 ; 7o<> . 70.238 


Ill 


24.410 


1886 


84H 


64,677 650 1 59,084 


2«)6 


44.<>^6 


cnm 


491 


32,8<»o 1 669 1 51,112 


1623 


122,902 


1888 


622 


28,295 : 4^>6 i 45416 


9S5 


113.592 


1889 


75^ 


69.162 496 , 55.601 


lOOl 


224,99<) 


1S90 


702 


47,478 426 j 47.t>^« 


«52 


238,904 


1891 


(>6l 


100.222 315 1 35.081 


S54 


290,248 


1892 


SJ^l 


40,930 246 ; 40,649 


1036 


287,664 


<*)i893 


627 


-6 8c^ ^i^H , 21.474^ 


U45<» 
\ I26t 


41^3,8671 
55.32oi 



A comparison of the results in the two years 1885 anti 
1893, which may fairly l>c said to represent the periods durinj* 
which <leferred payment and perpetual lease were respec- 
tively the leading systems in force, demonstrates several sij^ni- 
.ficant points. The total number of selections made in the 
latter year showeil an increase l>y consitlerahly more than 
one-half on the total for 18S5, while tlv: area taken up increa- 
sed from about 170,000 acres to 660,000 acres. In 1885 the 
predominant system of selection was for cash, deferred-pay- 
ments coming' ne.xt, and perpetual leases last. In 1893, the 
perpetual lease .selectitms numbered six times as many as 
cash and deferred-payment selections tojjether. This reversion 
of popular approval was .steadily but surely effected during 
the whole period, and the evi» fence .seems to point to the 
fact that the system of per[»etual lease— or as it is termed 
in its extended form, lease-in-perpetuity— has taken an unde- 
niable hold on the people. 

In arriving at a conclusion as to how far the systems in 



(1) In ihh year villaKC »ctllcmcnt!< timlor pcrpcttinl Ica««r!» wcrr intrndticcd, 
larije numHcn of unemployed being placed on the land with Slate ansiHtancc. 

(2) In 1893, the deferred p.iynient<« and perpetual leases were in force till 
nearly the end of 1 892, when licenicn to occupy with rtt:ht of purchane and 
le«KeH-in«perpctuity came into force. The (iKure^ K'ven are to March }l »t. 1 893. 

• Occupation licen<«et with rijjht of purchase. 
t Lcasea in perpetuity. 
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force have coihIuclmI to the actual settlement of the land, 
some valuaMe assistance may be obtained from the official 
statistics of the colony.* The subjoined table, showing the 
increase of |H>pulation, alienation of the public estate, the 
land held umler perpetual lease, the areas umler cultivation, 
(includin;4 artificial grasses,) and exports of local priwlucc 
durin;* each alternate year between iHSi ami 1 891, indicates 
fairly well the results which have been attained. 





ICuro- 
pean. 


Crown Lanils. 


Lands under 
cultivation. 




Year. 


1 

! 


IlehlT" 




Exports 
of local 




Popu- 
lation. 


Aliena- under 
ted. Perpetual 
1 ] Lease 


„vi ^- 


produce. 




No. 


' acres. acres. 


No. acres. 


£ 



1881 

.I8S3 
1885 
1887 
1889 
1891 



500.010 ; 8o5,<)59 

540.877 i ^uy,A2^ 

6o3,;(>l I 356.1.^8 
616,052 i 128,0*78 ' 



26.^64 
150,218 



26,298 
13474.^ 



5,189,104 15,762,250 
6,072,949 ; 6,855,244 



544.914 138.17^ 



634.05**' 3 '^'*.2 13 1,019,405 41.224 



6,()68.920 

7.284.752 
8,ois,426 
8.89^,225 



6,591,911 
6,551,081 
9,042,008 
9,400,094 



In the case of the lan*ls alienated larj»e areas are included 
which are describeil as "free <»rants," ami which represent free 
j^'rants of land formerly made to immi;!rants, naval and mili- 
tary settlers, an<l grants for public purposes, native reserves, 
etc. Out of the t<»tal area alienated 12,5 15. 165 acres) durim,; 
the years mentioned no less than 1,802,056 acres were dis- 
posed of in this manner,~"the balance bein^ either land sold 
for cash, or lands finally alien.ited under the deferred l-payment 
.system. The fi}»ures in the table, after making allowance for 
tnc.se facts, .show that, while the population has increa.sed, 
only about 25 per cent, the total number of holdings under 
cultivation has increased one-half, and the area under culti- 
vation even more than one-half, the exports havinj^ .shown 
a growth in like proportion. The result has been un<loubt- 
edly, therefore, a distinct advance, both relatively and actu- 
ally, in the .settlement of the Crown Lands and their proper 
utilisation. 

It may be well in this connection to ascertain how the rural 
lands of the colony now in jirivate hands are held. The 

• New Zealand llamlbook, 1 892, Government printer, WtttinKton. 
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following tabic shows the number of holdings, and the acreage 
of freehold and leasehold lands (excluding ('rown pastoral 
leases) in 1891, and the corresponding totals during 1886 and 
1881, lands under one acre being excluded.* 



Size of Holdings, 



Number 
of 
Hol- 
dings 



Acreage. 



Freehold. 'Jffc- 
hold etc. 



Total. 



Acres. 
I to 
10 „ 
100 „ 



320 

640 

1,000 

5,000 

20,000 

50,000 



10 

too 

320 

640 

1,000 

5,000 

20,000 

50,000 

100,000 



100,000 and upwards. 



11,116 

I4»5«2 

10,767 

3.802 

1.321 

1.675 

436 

117 

24 

7 



28,124 

426,100 

1,264,586 

1,057,676 



24 
263, 

777 
600, 



395' 
1,280, 



662,612 

2,144,627 

3.119,882,1,348, 

2,507.848; 833, 

801,6471 723, 

397.140, 680, 



343 
879 
4841 
070 

.849, 
.558, 
.321 
,o88j 
,0001 
700j 



* 52.467 

689,979 

2,042,070 

1. 7 1 7.746 
1,058,461 
3.425.185 
4,468,203 
3.340,931 
1.524.647 
1,077,840 



Totals 1891 43.777 12,410,2426,987.287 19,397,529 



Totals 1886 ! 36,485 11,728,2365,348,83817,077,074 



Totals 1 88 1 30.832 



'0,309,1704,897,727 ij5^,2o6,897 



It is made evident here that, as in the Australian col- 
onies, large areas of the best lan<ls have aggregated in the 
hands of a few owners, no less than 7,026,000 acres being 
held by 584 jiersons, in areas of 5000 acres and upwards, 
out of the total freehold area of 12,410,000 acres, or an 
average of about 12,000 acres per owner. Of the remainder, 
1675 persons possess 2,144,627 acres, in areas of between 
1,000 and 5,000 acres, or an average of 1,280 acres, the 
balance being in the hands of 41,518 persons, whose holdings 
average al)out 78 acres each. The disproportion of these 
figures has not failed to receive attention in the colony, 
and in 1891 an Act (which was slightly amended in 1892) 
was passed for the ostensible purpose of either disinte- 

* These figure* do not include land told direct by the Maoris to Europeans 
for which no Crown granti have been i»Mied, and of which there is no official 
record. The number and area of such holdings is believed, however, to be small. 
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prating the large estates, or compelling their owner to 
utilise them to a much greater extent than formerly, by 
the imposition of a laml anti income tax combined with a 
graduated land tax. This most drastic masure provi«les in 
the case of the ordinary land tax that any jierson or company 
owning land, or leasing (!rown land other than for pastoral 
purposes, shall pay a tax on its actual value— after deducting 
the value of existing improvements up to £ 3«>oo, and any 
amount owing which is secured bv a registered mortgage — 
mortgagees being also liable to the tax. In addition to the 
exemptions for improvements an «illowance of £500 is made 
when the balance, after making deducti<ms. as stated, docs 
not exceed jfi5oo; and .iImux* that figure a smaller exemption 
is made, but it ceases when the balance amounts 10/2500. 
The amount of the tax is fixed by an Act passed every 
year, that for the current year being id in the /. 

In addition to this ordinary tax, an additiimal graduated 
tax is imposed on land valued at over f 5000 — after deduc- 
ting the value of all improvements, l)ut not excluding 
mortgages— which increases in corresponding ratio to the 
value of the land in the following proportion: — Between 
;f 5000 and jf io,<M>o. one-eighth of a penny in the £\ for 
every /" 10,000 between / 10,000 and £70,000, ami for every 
/■ 20,000, between jf 70,000 ami jf 210,000, one-eighth of a 
penny extra; an«I for all land value<I at over £"210,000, a 
lixeil tax of \\(f in the £. A further ad«lition of 20 per cent 
on the tax.ition stated is imposed "in the case of any 
person who has been absent from or resitlent out of the 
colcmy for a period of three years, or over that period, 
prior to the passing of the annual act im|>oslng the tax." 

The total taxable value on which the tax of id was to 
be levietl for 1893 was fixe<l at £55,105,920, which was 
estimated to bring in a clear revenue of £219,608; while the 
a<lditional graduated land tax was to be levied on £26,743.370, 
estimated to bring in £72,307. The further amount to be 
received from absentees was not expecte<l to be large. 
About one-half the landowners— -45,192— have land of an 
unimproved value of less than £100, and 23,709 hold im- 
proved Kind of a less value than £100. .Some interesting 
facts may be elicited from the following table which show 
the values of land in different areas held outside boroughs 
and town districts, t)etween the years 1883 and 1892, the 
valuations prior to 1892 being obtained from a Property Tax 
which was formerly imposed:— 
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Areas. 


Year. 


No of free 
holders. 


Values. 


■ 
Acres. 






C 


5 and under loo 


1883 


14.766 


5,166,976 




1886 


17.075 


6,034,289 




1889 


18,805 


6,479.104 




1892 


19.339 


6,349.455 


loo and under looo 


1S83 


14,267 


17,896,558 




1886 


15.471 


18,140,749 




1889 


16,743 


17.359,864 




1892 


17.538 


20,533.069 


looo and under 10,000 


1883 


1484 


13.967.591 




1886 


1645 


14,027,965 




1889 


1634 


13,228,940 




1802 


1766 


14.949.253 


10,000 and under 50,000 


is>-. 


224 


10,777,444 




iSSf. 


230 


10,318,546 




ISS', 


223 


10,315,246 




IS9J 

18S3 


232 


11,744.683 


50,000 and upwards 


23 


5.542,243 




1886 


29 


5.J37.MO 




1889 


27 


5,192,049 




1892 
1883 


23 


5.712,915 


Totals ... 


30.764 


53.350,812 




1886 


34.450 


53.658,689 




1889 


37,43i 


52.575.375 




1892 


28,935 


59.289,375 



It will have been {gathered that the present land policy of 
the colony is mainly designed to prevent the building up, 
and if possible to bring al)out the subdivision, of large 
estates, and to make the land available for men with small 
means, yet in such a manner that they must either remain 
upon it and • make the best use of tneir holdings, or give 
them up; while the popular favour also tends towards non- 
alienation, and perpetual leasing from the Crown. The chief 
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clifliculty in c.irryin^ c»ut this ]H)licy lies, in the want of land 
suitable ftir settlement. It appears that of the total area of 
the cohiny ((t6 millionH of acres), i.^* millions were helil in 
fee simple, in August, 1S92; 1,700.000 were htUI under lease, 
with the rii»ht to purchase; and 6,5K9,o<m) had l>een reserved 
for public purposes; while it was estimated that the following 
areas only were available for settlement in the future- 
acres 
Suitable fi>r close settlement, 2,000,000 

Pastoral lands, 5,000,000 

Suitable for mixed a'^ricuiture an<I pasture, i3.o<m),ooo 

20,0l>0,000 



In <id<lition, there were between 10 and 11 millions of acres 
in the hands of the Maoris, and the Midland Railway Com- 
pany.— whose line connects the east anti west coasts of the 
South Island— hold 4.000.000 acres, receiveil by way of .sub- 
sidy for the construction of the work, on the land j^rant 
principle, part of which is atlapted ff»r .settlement. In the 
case of the native lands, the State is ^radually securing the 
freehold by purchase, and this land as it pas.scs into the 
hands of the <jovernnunt, will also be thrown open for 
.settlement. In this matter, the Government has experienced 
.some difficulty, owin«^ to various causes, and the locking; up 
of such a larjic area in the heart of the North Island, much 
of it valu.ible land, has been a .serious bar to progress. The 
need of siifficient arable country for .settlement is becoming 
a somewhat pressing (|uestion, and as in the c«ise of South 
Australia, the difficulty is not so much as to the method of 
placing the people on the soil, as the lack of land on which 
to j»lace them. The Surveyor-! ieneral says with respect to 
the matter* — "The want of lands .suitable for agriculture is 
a very real one, and is every day forcibly impressed <m the 
officers of the department. It has recently been emphasised 
very stronj^ly." 

It will not be surprisinj», in view of these circumstances, 
that Tarliament has recently ha<l uniler consideration the 
expediency of ac(piirin<^ land now in private possessitm for 
[»urposes of settlement. The original .scheme of the Govern- 
ment was that the St«ite .should have the power to resume 
lan<l compul.sorily where it was deemed necessary, at a 
certain rate of payment, and this pro|K>sal was actually 
carried through the House of Representatives, in 1891, but 
was thrown tmt by the Legislative Council. Eventually in, 

* Annual report for 1H92. 
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1891, the Lands for Settlement Act was passed, by which 
the Governor h«is i)ower to purchase hinds privately from 
individuals, at a price to be agreed upon, which sh.ill be 
paid "wholly or partly either by money borrowed, or, with 
the consent of the seller, by debentures issued under this 
Act." Power is ^iven to borrow for this purpose /" 50,000 
a year, on debentures bearing interest at a rate not exceedinjj 
5 per cent per annum, an<l having currency for any period 
up to 4o years, which shall be a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund; and if the whole sum authorised for one year is not 
spent, the !)alance may accrue and be ma<!e use of subse- 
quently. Land acquired in this manner is to be disposed 
of in areas not exceeding 320 acres, under the system of 
lease-in-perpetuity. and subject to sjiecial regulations which 
may \yc prepared. Already steps have been taken to acquire 
properties in the manner provided, and where there is a 
demand for land which is not easily satisfied, further action 
will be taken in the same directi<m. The Minister has st.':te(l, 
however, that though he "intended to give the Act a fair 
trial, if he found he could not get land for settlement, in 
districts where it was much required, then it would be his 
duty to endeavour to get the Act amended so as to enable 
the Crown to take land if necessary for settlement, and pay 
for its fair value, such value to be fixed by arbitration." 

It will have been seen that the present policy of the 
colony, though a bold one, and one which proceeds far 
beyond what have hitherto been deemed safe lines, is prompted 
by an apparently genuine desire to place the people upon 
the soil, and to attract an agrarian population. Whether in 
its zeal to restrict alienation and contract the operations of 
persons with means. Parliament is adopting a wise course, 
is a matter too wide to be discussed here, nor is it desirable 
to introduce the subject. Much may be and has already 
been said and written on the question on both sides, and 
the results of the experiments now being made can only 
be awaited with the intense interest which their importance 
deserves. They are certainly being watched with the keenest 
attention on the continent of Australia. New Zealand, is 
di.stinctly in advance of the provinces of the mainland in 
the matter of its land .system, but whether this advance has 
been properly directed is a question the answer to which 
for the present remains hidden in the womb of futurity. 



CHAPTER X. 



CONCIA'SION. 



Few more interesting subjects for .inalysis and comparison 
are to l>e found in the governing systems of the Australasian 
colonies than the question of their tiealings with land. There 
is some obscurity as to the very earliest methmls. but the 
complete suzerainty of the Crown seems to have I )een assu- 
med from the outset, over all lands situated within the con- 
tinent of Australia and the Island of Tasmania, whether 
explored or otherwise, and no ri«^hts of occupation were 
permitted except un<ler authority from the represent.itive of 
Royalty,-— the Governor for the time being. This attitude 
was tloubtless necessitated by the exigencies and circumstances 
of the time though it was also probably deemed re(|uisite to 
prevent the formation of settlements in proximity to British 
colonies, of persons of an antagonistic alien race, or of tho.sc 
of the same nationality who might desire to assume posses- 
sion of and colonise areas beyond the control of constituted 
authority. 

That it was not l)elieved, however, that the right of the 
British ('rown to the lands of the entire continent was esta- 
blished beyonti ccmtcntion may l>e assumed from certain 
steps which were <leemed necessary during the early years 
of the history both of Australia and New Zealand. In the 
year 1824, rumours were rife of the intende<l annexation by 
the French of parts of the mainland, and to prevent any 
such fiction military settlements were established and other 
steps taken to confirm the sovereignty of the King at King 
George's Sound in Western Australia, an<l Western Port in 
Victoria. A few years later it was shown that these fears 
were well grounded in the case of New Zealand, and steps 
were taken to assert beyond dispute the Oueen's sovereignty 
over the whole of the Islands. The Nanro-Hordelaisc Com- 
pany, a French corporation, was formed to colonise certain 
lands said to have l>een acquired by the captain of a French 
whaler from the Maoris at Hanks Peninsula, in the South 
Island, and in 1840 a party of immigrants from Bordeaux, 
in charge of the French man-of-war L*Aul)C, arrived to take 
possession. But timely notice of the intended action had 
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been received by (iovernor (iipps in Sydney, and by his 
direction the Lieut-Ciovernor (Captain Ilobson) sent Police 
Magistrates in II. M. brig "Hritomarle" to exercise their 
functions where necessary in the South Islands, and to open 
courts at every spot then visited by whalers and others. 
This was done, and when the French vessels arrived they 
found the British Hags Hying, the courts o|»en, an«l the sover- 
eignty of the (Jueen visibly ami incontestibly asserted. 

It is not very clear what were the fundament.il principles 
which controlled the Hrst methods of lan<l occupation. Api)a- 
rcntly, the theory obtaineil that the use of Crown Lan<ls should 
be secured only under a tenure which would permit the State 
to exercise more or less direct control over and impose 
services upon the holders in return: to this end a method 
was adopted under which the fee simple could not be 
obtained, and the lami was held by virtue of grants which 
ctitailed up<m the grantees service to the Crown and the 
payment of perpetual (piit-rents. Thus in <me case the 
cultivation of the lan<l hel<l might be made a conditi<m of 
occupation, in others the possession and utilisation within 
the community of specified sums of money or its ecpiivalent, 
and in others again the emi)loyment and maintenance of 
certain numbers of C(mvicts. Hut, .is .-ilready shown, no 
settled system appears to have been instituted to govern 
the issue of gr.ints until 1824, when, though the payment of 
quit-rents w.is retaine<l, it w.is made possible to purch.ise 
the right to gr.ints, at a fixe<l sum i)er acre, which might, 
however, be C(mimutc<l by the employment of convicts. 

It will be seen that the idea h.i<l thus far been a<lhered 
to, in a rough .in<l ready manner, of granting the use of 
the land on a tenure of free .socage, or occup.ition in return 
for certain <leterminate services. After 183 1, .what may be 
described .is the allo<lial period began. Henceforth all lands 
were not granted subject to the control of the State but 
were obtained in fee simple by purch.isc or held under 
lease. This method, in various' forms, h.is since prevailed 
throughout the colonies, though of late years an alternative 
privilege has been granted in two of the provinces — New 
Zealand, and South Australia, — to purcha.sc outright or lease 
from the Crown in perpetuity. In effect, it m.iy be s.iid, 
the latter provides for a return to the early system of free 
grants upon certain conditions. Instead of the employment 
of convicts, the service to the State is to be comprised in 
the residence upon or the cultivation or improvement of 
the land, and the payment of annual rents. 

Even this system has again undergone mo<Ii fic.it ion in 
New Zealand, where a most important innovation has been 
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niaclc by the adoption, in place of pt rpctuni leases, of Icascs- 
in-iHTiatuity. Un<lcr the former system, which still obtains 
in South Australia, leases were nrante<l for a specified 
number of years, with the rit«ht of renewal in perpetuity, 
subject to periodical rc-appraiscmcnts of rent. The leascs-in- 
perpetuity assure to the lessee or his heirs or .issi^ns the 
use of the land for 999 years, at a fixed qtiit-rettt equal to 
four per cent upon its capital value at the time of leasing. To 
what extent this methtnl will be adopted in the other 
l>rovinces i: is difticult to say, but there are imlications 
that it may be expected to oiMjrate j;ra<lually throughout 
Australia. Alre.idy the ^rantint» of leases for lonj» |>eriods 
of small areas is fmdin^ favour with some of the legisla- 
tures, and as the advantage both to the State and to the 
public from such a course becomes manifest, it may be 
reasonably suppose*! that it will commend itself more and 
more to popular approval, with the ultimate result that the 
system of perpetual leases— or the more clesirabic method 

K-rhaps, of leases in j>erpetuity— will be generally adopted. 

►Vithout a doubt if the original system of free grants, upon 
a proj>er basis and un<ler a pure system of administration, 
had been adheretl to, Australia would have l>ecn in a more 
forward position to-<lay. 

Some remarkable facts arc to l>e ascertained by an ex- 
amination of the results attained under the systems which 
have been in force during the last 65 years. Prior to 1828, 
in New South Wales, which ha<l a |>opulation of 36,000 
about 1600,000 acres had l>een alienated. In 1892, with a 
population of 3,984,000 persons throughout Australasia, the 
area alientitcd, or in process of alienation amounted to 
124,172,000 acres, or about 32; acres per head of the 
population. The total disposition of the public estate of 
the Australasian provinces up to the end of 1892 is given 
as follows*: — 

* CoghUn't **Seven Colonies of Australasiii.'* 1 893. 
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These arc very remarkable figures. There is no country in 
the world with a similar populaticm in which such immense 
areas are held by private in^li victuals. The total private 
holding's represent an extent ofcountry something like three- 
fifths as lar}»e a^ain as (ireat Hritam, which sup|>orts a 
population approximately ten times as numerous ; and almost 
as ijreat a territory as either Spain, France, or (iermany, 
which have populations of 17*, 38, and 49 millions res|»ec- 
tively; while it is within 3^ million .icres of the combined 
areas of Italy, Holland, Portugal, (ireece, and Switzerland, 
which l>etween them su.stain a {lopulation of over 43 millions 
of people. 

Unfortunately the fijjures arc not available to show how 
this land is at present held in four of the colonies, but .some 
hi{;hly instructive data may l)C derived from the statistics 
bearing; on the subject with res|H:ct to New South Wales, 
New Zealand, and South Australia. The subjoined table 
illustrates the present disi>osition of the private estate in 
those colonics— 
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These fijfQrcs deal with about two-thirds of the alienated 
area of Australasia, and may therefore be accepted as fairly • 
representing the circumstances in all the provinces. They 
show that while slijjhtly over one-third of the total number 
of holdings in the Colonies dealt with is comprised within 
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714.779 acres,— which jjivrs an average to each hf)l(Iing of 
16 acres, -63.070 |KTsc>ns ciccuiiy iHj million .icres or an 
average of about 2^>oo acres; and 1255 jicrsons own 35 
million acres, or slightly over 2o.i>oo acres to each holding. 
Narrowing it down stifl further, it may l»e stated that of a 
total ninnU-r of holdings of 115,000,105,500 persons |iossess 
only just over 19 million acres, or an average of alnmt 160 
acres. These may l>e defined roughly as the yeoman class. 
Then there are the S«)oo proprietors of lietween tmm and 
10,000 acres, who occupy the |M»sition of a kind of middle 
landed class; ami lastly we have the larg<! landeil proprietors. 
Approximately these, 1050 in number, own about 35 million 
acres, or an area slightly less than that of Kngland and Wales 
together. These might be analysed still further were all the 
figures available. It is sufficient to say that in New Zealand 
117 persons own 3.34o,ofM) acres, in areas of lutween 2o,oo€> 
and 50,000 acres, while 31 others possess 2,6m>.ooo acres 
in areas of upwanis of 5o,<»oo acres; .ind that in South 
Australia 44 persons hold between them 1,190,000 acres in 
areas between 2o,o«>o an^l 40,000 acres, while i4 others 
possess 794.000 acres, in areas of over 40,000 acres. 

Such results can hardly be regarded otherwise than as 
a]*paliing. That, the operations of the lan<l systems of these 
three provinces for 65 years in one colony, an<l a little over 
50 years in two others, sliouM have resulted in 1250 per.sons 
.securing almost one-half the total alienateil area, while 105,000 
others between them possi-ss only just about one-fourth of 
the total extent alienated, is a striking commentary on the 
mctho<is adoi>ted. The uncpustionable verdict must be that 
the .systems have faile<l to produce true settlement. They 
have resulted largely in the buiMing up of great freehoUI 
estates; the consequent locking up of capital in l.in<l which 
leased under a secure tenure would, probably, have shown 
vastly increased i)ro<luctive power; and the alienation from 
the 'Oown of huge areas of the most valuable country, 
which in the next generation or two would have .sup[)ortcHl 
a population of some millions of people. Is it to l>c won- 
dered at, then, that two of the three colonies referred to 
.should have seen the necessity for a change? This they have 
partly brought about by adopting a .sy.stem of leasing lamis 
in perpetuity, in moderate areas which, as results have 
shown, is calculated to stay at least the reckless .squandering 
of their public estate, and keep within moderate limits the 
terrible waste of land which has been going on. It has yet 
to l>e seen, however, whether the .stable door has not l)een 
closed too late, when the horse has gone. Already, as shown 
in the case of several of the provinces, the area of land 
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adapted for settlement is greatly circumscribed, ami it is to 
be feared that within another ten or twenty years it will 
Iw found that country suit«ible for cultivation will be available 
only in very small quantities, and at such jjreatly increased 
prices as to make it prohibitive for persons of moderate 
means to acquire the freehold in suitable areas for their 
requirements. 

It ni^ht be rash at this early sta«^e to hazard an o]>inion 
as to the probable success or otherwise of the system of 
leascs-in-perpetuity, recently instituted in New Zealand. Hut 
this method jmssesses some of the essential elements of 
success in the way of preventing for the future the a^^re- 
^ation of unduly lar^je properties. Amonv»st the most noti- 
ceable of these are stipulaticms that no pers^m shall hohi 
more than 2000 acres of land from the Crown, or ac(]uirc 
more than that area of Crown Lands together with other 
property; that no transfer of any lease shall be ma<le except 
with the consent of the Lan<l Hoanl, and after the fulfilment 
of certain comlitions; and that residence shall be comjiulsory 
for 10 years, either on the part of the original lessee or his 
transferee. Otherwise these leases— c<»lloquially termed 
"eternal leases"— may be lookcil upon as priictically equi- 
valent to freeholds. The chief arj^ument raised locally aj^ainst 
the system is that the leases prevent the ac(piisiti(m by the 
State of the "unearned increment" of value, which was 
undoubtedly secured by the former method of periodical 
ai>j)raisements of rent, under the system of perpetual leases. 
The views of the adherents of the i)resent system <m the 
other side, may be summed up in the following remarks on 
the subject by the Minister of Lands in a recent speech:— 
"A considerable amount of objecticm had been raised to 
the Icases-in-perpetuity, or the 999 years' leases, on the 
{jrounti that the Crown, was ^ivin<^ away to the settler what 
is known as the unearned increment. Strange to say th«it 
objecti<m was taken to a j'reat extent by people who were 
quite preparetl to sell for cash. It must be obvious that if 
they parted with the land for cash they would at once part 
witn the unearned increment. It was true they also diti 
this under the lease-in-perpetuity system. Hut the difference 
lH,'tween the two systems was this, that while the ('rown 
could not control the disposal of cash lands from one person 
to another, after purchase from the Crown, .ind thus pre- 
vent the ag{»regation of large estates, they could, under the 
leascs-in-perpetuity system, control the transfer of leases, 
as they must be transferred through the Land Department, 
and the Department had power to prevent the leases being 
transferred to persons who already owned large estates. 
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Thus the Government had legislated in the direction of 
insuring that the lands should only l>e transferred or disposed 
of to [>cople who would make good use of them, and not 
to those who would use them for si)eculative pur|M>ses." 
At the same time, it may be p(»inted out, the area of 2000 
acres of Crown Lamis which may be hel< I by anyone person 
is adequate for the f»urposes of successful (arnimg, an<l the 
complaint cannot well be raised that there is a prohibition 
against a man taking up a reasonable extent of country. 
Without a doubt the Now ZealamI system of leases-in- 
I>crpetuity is one of the most intensling ]>olitical experi- 
ments now being tried in Australasia, and land reformers 
everywhere must await with some impatience the results. 

As previously indicated in the references to various Colo- 
nies, one of the most extraordinary effects of Australasian 
settlement has been the concentration of population within 
the towns, and es|»ecially within the capitals. Every census 
return shows, with the single exception of Perth in Western 
Australia, a regular and in some cases marked increase in 
the metropolitan population, as compare<l with the h>tal 
population of the Colonies. The extent of this evil is shown 
by the following table, which states the populations in each 
Colony, at the last census, and of the capital Cities respec- 
tively, and the percentage of the latter to the total popula- 
tions, for the three decades ended in 1891. — 
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It is needless to dilate upon these fijjures. They tell their 
own story, which is a most remarkable one. They show 
that while the total population of Australasia has increased 
from 1,924.779 in 1871, to 3,8<*9,895 in 1H91, or almost dou- 
bled itself, the population of the capital cities has increased 
from 434,573, to 1,160,312, or nearly trebled itself; and that 
while the total population of the capitals comprised only 
about 22 per cent of the whole population in 1871, it had 
increased to about 30 per cent in 1891. It is easy to trace 
this state of thin'^s to its ultimate inevitable conclusion, 
unless a change is made. In 40 years, at the same rate 
of pro^^ress, the total population of the C'olonies will l)C 15 
millions, of whom nearly one-half will be concentrated in 
the capital cities, and a considerable proportion of the 
remainder in the smaller towns. Hut a very small pro- 
portion of the people will be actually cn;»aj»ed in pro- 
ductiim from the .soil. 

.What, then, is the morjil to be drawn from these facts? 
That unless Australia is to become an a^t»ret»ation of town 
communities, living u[»on each other, and with a very sparse 
rural or productive population, <lecentralisation mu.st take 
place, and some radical alteration must be made in the 
methods of land alienation and occupation. The question 
.as to how this can best be achieved is too larj»e to be 
discussed at length here; but it m.iy be safely asserted 
that so lon{» as it remains pofitable, and people arc en- 
courat»ed, to sjieculate in lan<l, by having the op|M>rtunity 
afforded of i)urchasin{» larjje areas from the Oown at a 
low rate and sellinj» it at a higher one, so lonj* will they 
prefer to sit down and wait for their certain |)rofits than 
to cultivate or improve the soil. The only cure seems to 
be some such methoti as that adopted in New Zealand, 
which, while limiting; the area that may l)e held, compels 
cultivation or other proper use of the soil ; and yet, by 
enabling persons to obtain the use of land without the 
necessity for first investinj» much of their capital in its 
purcha.sc, attracts them to it as a means of (gaining a livelihood. 
It may be of interest to consider here the jjosition of the 
population' of the Colonies in rehition to the land, and to 
compare the results of the operations of existing system.s 
during the last decade. The figures, .seem to indicate that 
the people are gradually giving up primary production, 
e.KCCftt pastoral pursuits, in favour of other industries. 
Excluding South Australia (the figures for 1891 not lieing 
available), it appears that in 1881 the total primary producers 
in Au.stralasia,— which term includes all engaged in agricul- 
tural and pastoral pursuits, mining, and similar occupations — 
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was 416,139, out of a total population of 2.742,000 or about 
II per cent. In 1891 the total number of primary producers 
was only 451,065 out of a total population of nearly 3,900,000 
or about 10 per cent— a very considerable reduction both 
actually and relatively on the proportion for 1881. It should 
iHi explaine<I, however, that in the matter of the occupations 
of prim.iry producers, there was some difference in the 
methods adopted for the years 1881 and 1891 which may 
make a slight alteration in the totals. 

It may be pointed out also that the pastoral industry 
employs very few people in primary production, as compared 
with the numbers en^a«^ed in secondary or distributive occu- 
pations, such as, wharf labourers and others. Kor this reason, 
perhaps, the advance of the urban population as compared 
with that of the country, may be partly attribute<l to the 
increased importance of the pastor.*}! industry durinj: recent 
years. Assuming, however, that the aim of land le«jislation is 
mainly to settle on the soil a stable and taxable i)opulation, 
en<»a^e<l in <liverse occupations, .so thtit the foundations of 
Society may be broad, and the liability to dama^je from mis- 
fortune to one class of product minimised, the absorption 
of the public estate by one industry is a thinj^ to be preven- 
ted. At present in Australia, the fail of i// per lb. in the price 
of wool is .said to mean a difference in the we.-ilth of the 
community in one year of at least a million of money. 
This affects not only the persons directly interested in the 
pastoral industry, but almost the entire population. It is 
a question of economics which is worthy of full considera- 
tion therefore, whether it is desirable that one industry 
should outbalance all other interests. As matters now stancl, 
althou(;h there may be an excellent year for cereals, and other 
produce, they can have little inlluence on account of their 
minor proportions in the way of restorinj» the equilibrium 
if the wool clip anfl the prices ff»r wool are small. The Kilance 
can only be retained by a large relative increase in the 
agricultural population, which in its turn can only be achie- 
ved by well considered land legislation. There arc really 
no conflicting interests between the two industries; there is 
room for both, and without the preponderance or undue influ- 
ence for goml or evil of one or other in the community. 

The following table shows the position in 1881 and 1891 
of the various colonies in the matter of population, with 
respect to primary producers, cultivation, and live stock: — 
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1 78 CONCLUSION. 

It is here made manifest bcyonil iloubt, that the existing 
systems in the Colonies, as a whole have not resulted in 
bringing about genuine settlement. It is not possible to 
show the exact quantity <)f land alienated during the decade 
dealt with in the table, but it would probably be found on 
examination to be not far short of 4o million iicres. Putting 
it down at 30 million acres, however,— it was over 20 millions 
in New South Wales and Victoria alone— it will be seen that 
while the population of all the Cohmies has increased rapidly, 
the put)lic estate has been passing at a terrific rate into 
private hands, cultivation has been practically at a stand-still, 
and the number of persons engaged in winning from the 
soil shows an increase quite disproportionate, to the increase 
of the total population. It is true that the pastoral industry 
has shown a most gratifying advance. But it may be fairly 
as.sumed that a similar or even perhaps better result would 
have been attained, if the l.inds devoted to pastoral pursuits 
had been held under lease upon a secure tenure (with com- 
pensation for improvements), without the necessity of expend- 
ing capital in obtaining freeholds. It is evident th«it the 
great bulk of the land alienated during the period under 
review has not passed into cultivation. It must either be 
lying useless, or have been tie voted to pastoral purposes. 
In any case the result is the same. As a means of placing 
on the land a l.irge rural population, the present systems 
have failed miserably. 

The time has come for the people of Australia, if they 
desire that the remaining portion of their territory adapted 
for close settlement shall not pass entirely into a small number 
of great private holdings, to bestir themselves and face the 
position. Their magnificent inheritance has been sadly torn 
about, until at the present but little of it suitable for tillage, 
remains unalienated and this only in shreds and patches. 
Those who have actjuiretl it are not to blame. They have 
exercised their rights as citizens, and legally obtained that 
which was thrown open to public com[)etition ; no one 
consequently can have cause of complaint again.st them. 
As a rule also they are making good use, in one way, of 
the land they hold. Hut this is not an ade(|uate reason for 
the continuance of the policy of tossing into the open, what 
remains of the public estate to be scrambled for. Riither 
should the public lantis be jealously guarded, and the u.se of 
them granted only upon strict conditions as to their proper 
utilisation, and in such a manner that they cannot go to 
further swell already large freeholds. When this principle 
has l>cen recognised in the land legislation of the Colonies, 
and not till then, the people of Australasia may hope to lay 
securely the foundations of that prosperity which shoula 
now be theirs, if Nature had, amongst her other gifts to 
them in the past, added greater wisdom. 



APPKXniX. 

Since the chapter on New Zealand was completed, and the 
manuscript forwarded, the author has been favoured by the 
Minister for Lands of that Colony with a memorandum, 
giving official opini<ms and the latest data, with res|)ect to 
certain specific questions which were asked. This is of 
so much interest as to make it worthy i»f a place in these 
pages, ami it is printed in the form of an apiiendix. The Mi- 
nister (Hon. John Mackenzie) states:— 

"With respect to the first inquiry, namely, as to the effects 
and popularity of the Perpetual Lease system, it must *>e 
borne in mind that the Land Act of 1892 which came into 
o|>eration on the ist of November of that year, substitutes 
a Lease-in-| perpetuity tenure for that f>f the Perpetu.il Lease, 
or in other wonis, the introduction of 9«>9 year leases, based 
on a 4 per cent rental, without periodical revaluations, in 
place of thirty year leases on a 5 per cent rentAl with 
recurring valuations, which had hitherto been the law. 

The Land Act 1892 also provides for the occupation of 
lands, with right of purchase. The licence in the case of 
rural lanil is for a period of 25 years, the yearly rental is 
an amoimt e<]ual t«) 5 per cent of the cash price of the 
land, payable half-yearly. The licencee, after not less than 
10 (ten) years, has the option at any time tluring the re.sitlue 
of the term of his licence, to purchase lor cash the freehold 
of the land comprised in his licence, or to exchange such 
licence for a leasc-in-i»eri»etuity umler the Act of 1892, 
without power of purchase, or to continue in occupation 
under his licence until the expiration of the term. 

The following table gives the results of the different 
systems during the jiast three years. 



System 


1891 
No. Area. | 


No. 


1892 


1893 


Area. 


No. 


Area. 


Cash 

l>eferrc<l Payments 
Perpetual Lease. . 
.Occupation Lea.se 
J with right ofpur- 

' cha.se 

Lease in Perpetuity 
Pastoral 


! Acres. 

66 1 100,222 . 
315 35.081 : 
854 290,248 

1 
195 1,682,761 


581 

246 

1036 

206 


Acres. 

40,930 

40,649 

287,664 

1,004,416 


627 
198 
549 

161 
964 
119 


Acres. 

36,852 

21,474 

125,192 

54,271 

212,701 

1,104,226 


Totals 


2025 1 2,108,312 ] 


2069 


1.373.659 


2618 ] 1,554,716 



IKO M'I'KNhlX. 

The cash purchasers have varied but little during the 
|»ast three years, the ilcferred payment selectors still sh<i\v 
the same tle'cline in number, which has marked that system 
<if selection for some years past; l>nt this is partly <lue to 
the fact that the syst< m itself has disappeared from the 
statute-book, excepting; in the rase of lands seleete<l under 
the 1 14th section of the Act of i8<)2 which provi<les that 
settlers already holding lands under any tenure may select 
adjacent landson the same tenure up to f»4o acres, inclusive 
f»r the lands they hold at the time. 

The new system «»f lease in perpetuity shows the «^n;atest 
increase i»f any system, which is chiefly due to the fact that 
in the special .settfcment associatitms the selectors have chosen 
I his tentire. 

As .showing the pro<^rrss of settlement during the past 
Ihree years, under the Deferred Payment system and the 
three systems of Lease the folli»winjj table ^ives the result. 



1S91. 



I8«>2. 



i«93 



I No. area. No. ' area. Xo. area. 



Df ferretl Payments j 
and 1 



Leasing Systems. 



n^»f) .^25.329' !2H2 328,31.^ 



acres 
1872 413.^38 



The village settlement system has been in operaticm <»ver 
A periml of six years, and works satisfactorily. This perhaps 
is best shown by the financial ami other results. Th<! 
following are a few «»f the figures taken from the last 
annual report: - 
Number of Village Homestead Special Settlements in the 

C'olony— 85. 
Number of Settlers om». 
Area of land held an March .;ist i8«>.\. . . . 22,677 acres. 

Average Area tc» each settler 25 

Area (Cultivated 11,084 

Amount advanced by the Government for tlwel- | 

ling-houses, bush falling, grassing, etc. from the J ^24/»25. 

commencem< nt of the system ) 

Equivalent to an advance of £1 t.v .V per acre. 
Annual Rent including Interest on advances. . . . £2S'jo. 

Equivalent to a rental of ax .^</ per acre. 
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Total amount rtciivi<l for Kiiit aii<l Intirist from the 

rommcnc< ni< nt of th«- systim to ;ist. March iH<>^ /" 10.525. 
Arrears of Rent and lntorrst mi same ilatt* . . . / 2,54f». 
Value of improNiments now on the land .... £hij**v). 

Thi^ valuation is li«li»u nithrr than alM»\r the actual value. 
If (he sum a<lvanct«l liy the < iovt rnment wav ilc<Uicte«! 
from thi> valur, thm- nniains thr sum of /f;7,o72. which 
re|>nsinls the valur of thr improvenu-nls ma«le I»y the 
settlers ihemsclves. ovir and al»ove those <h»ne with the 
aniotuits a«lvance(l l»y the <io\crnnunt." 

With rispecl to thr Land Tax u|»<»n Scttliinenl and 
kevrnue. the Minister States: 

"This tax has had vc ry little elVeel on settlement \\]t to 
the |»nst nt. the fait l»ein«^ that out of »k»,oix» owners of 
land in .\c w Zealand only alioul 1. ;.<»*»<» pay land tax. and 
of these a consideral»h niunl»er pay on mort^ja^es only. The 
j»reat l»ulk of th<' settlers <lo not fei I the present land tax. 

It is possihh that tlu- 'graduated land tax may in time 
compel owuf-rs of lar«^e estates, and esiKcially lar^c land 
comp;inies to subdivide their properties, Imt this cannot 
he known yet. 

With re^janl to the point as loh«»\\ the tax effects revenue, 
if l»y this is nu-ant. docs it affect other hea«ls of revenue r 
the answer is No, certainly not. as it is foumi that land 
owners are always t»repared to niake improvements on their 
estates, if it pays them to do so. Tnder the fVoperty Tax 
the yieUl was alMUit /;354.oo«i a year, and muler the lam! 
tax i? .^75.000. 

"Very little can Ik- said on the subject »»f the pro|K>.sed 
State I'arms at present, as these farms are n«>t yet in working 
order. .\ Mock of land containing 1200 acr<s has l>een 
secured at Waverlev a distanc<- of 17') miles from Wellin«^ton, 
and it is proposal to comnunce op< rati«»ns at once. The 
object bcin^' to provide a h<Mne for elderly men with 
families, where in return for food an<l accommJuJation th<y 
could assist in the general work i»f th(' larm, anil make it's 
cuhivation pay expenses. Th<- work «lime by the inmatcH 
wouhl be on the co-operative principle, that is t«» sav the; 
mm wcnilcl be ]»iiii| for the work they really |Krf«»rme<l and 
nothing tnore." 

In reply to the <piesti«»n. N it the intention of the (iovern- 
mcnt to .stop all future alienation of land - the Mini.ster replies : 

"Xo; it is not the tntention of the fiovtrnnunt to d4» so.** 
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Sci»arat(' Colony 1825, 3. 86. 
Town, Agricultural, anil 
I*ast«)ral I.an<ls. 54. 
Transportation abolished, 15/ 

107. 
Treaty of Waitangi, 139. 
Torrens Act. 7, 135. 
Upset Prices, 12, 15, 18. 19, 
52. 54. 63. 64, 87, 105, 107, 
118, 144. 
Van Dieman's Land, sec Tas- 
mania. 

Victoria :- 

Area of Estates, 84. 
Convict Settlement 1835, 3.62. 
Exports, of Wool, 80. 
Forest. Timber, an<l Water 

Reserves, 75 sqif. 
Pastoral, Auriferous, and 

Swamp Lands, 75 xtf^. 
Population, 80, 81. 
Proprietors, Number of, 84. 



Selectors, Number of, 82. 
Separate Colon v 1859, 3, 6f». 
Village Settlements, 78, 98. 

102, 151. 
Wakefield System, 13. 16, 17, 
116. 140. 

Western Australia:— 

**A," 'iJ," and "C" Lands, 
106, 108. 

Area of Estates, 113. 

Convict Settlement 1850, 107. 

Division of ('olony, 109, no. 

Earliest Settlement 1829, 3, 
104. 

Population, 113. 

Products, no. 

Temporary Occupation 1826, 
3. 103. 

Town, Suburban, and (Coun- 
try Lands, 106. 

Western Australian Com- 
pany, 1838, 105. 
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** * The PrinoiplM of 8Ut« Interference ' ie another of Meetra. Swan Sonnen* 
•chein'i Seriee of Handbooks on 8Menti5o Social Subjects. It wo«M be 
•ttlng te eleee e«r remarks •« this little work with a weri ef eem- 
■MBdatlen ef tlie pabllshers ef se aaay nseftil velemes by emlneat 
writers ea taestleas ef pressing Intereet te a lar|e niiniber ef the cem* 
■•■Itj. We have new reeelve4 and rea4 a feed naniber ef the handbeefte 
which Heeers. Swan tennenseheln have pablishetf In this seriee, and ea» 
epeak la the hldhest teras ef them. They tat V7:;ten ^ bma 9t cea- 
■IderaMe knowledge ef the snbSects they have nndertaken te disensei they 
are eenelset they dive a fhir estimate of the progress whieh recent die- 
ensslen has added towards the selntlea ef the pressing social tnestlone 
ef to-day, are well np u date, and are pabllshed at a price within tha 
resenreee ef the pablle to which they are likely to be of the meet ase.**— 
Weitmimter Review, July. 1891. 

** The eicellent ' Social Science Series/ which is published at as low a prioo 
as to place it within OTcrybody's mMh.^^RePiew of Reviewt, 

'* A most nsefnl series. . . . This impartial seriee weloomes both JntI writeit 
and anjast"— AfancAM<«r Quardimn. 

** Concise in treatment, lucid in style and moderate in price, tbeeo books ca» 
hardly fail to do much towards spreading sound views on eoonomie and 
sooial questions." — Review of the Ohurehet, 

** Convenient, well-printed, and moderately-priced volumee."— BsynoM'f Neifi 
paper. 



DOUBLE VOLUMES, Each 3s. Od. 

1. LIfli of Robert Owen. Lloto Jon na. 

** A worthy record of a life of noble sctlvlties."— lAin^rAMler JUamifur, 

1 The Impossibility of loelal Democraey t a Second Part of ** The Quintessonoo 
of Socialism". Dr. A. Scbafvlb. 

*' Rxtremely valnable as a criticism of Hodal Deiniicracy by the aMest Hvtaf 
representative of Htate Soehdiam in Ovrmnnyr winter. Joumel itT Sthif, 

8. The Gondltien of the Working Class In England In ISM. FntiDRRicfc Eiient.a. 
** A translation of a work written in 1845, with a prefar«* written in ISM.** 



4. The Principles of Social Beonomy. Tvrs Gvtot. 

**AnlnteretUnffsn<lsiii{geatirework. Itisap ' 
sad sn Invahiahle collection oT Cscte."— ^/MCfalor. 
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SCARLET CLOTH, EACH 2$. 60. 



h Wwk Md W«<«i. Pro! J. B. Thobolb Bookri. 

** Noihinc that ProfeAMir Kt*gtn writM cM fall lo be of intontt Ia Uioii«htfal 
people. "—A thenentm. 

t. CIvflltaUoii : lU Caqm «iii Curt. Bdwabd OAnraiiTBik 

'* No pMsing piece of polemice, b«t a pemnuient poeeeesion.**— ftotfttA Jtrvicw . 
t. 0"ln<«*MRM ef toclRlltnu Dr. ScBimiS. 

'* PreciMir the naniial needed. Brief, ludd, fftlr and wiee."— ,9r<lu* Wteklp, 
4. Dttrwlnitm and Polities. D. G. RiTcnn, M.A. (Oxon.). 

New Edition, with two additionel Euajt on Human Etolution. 

*' One of the noet tnitfefltive btiokt we have mel wtth.''~KI«rayy ITerM. 
i. KelldlM •t toelalltm. E. Bblfort Baz. 

•. Bthlet of loelAlltni. B. Bblport Baz. 

** Mr. Bax It by far the ableH of the Bnf llth exponente of Soclnllttn."— We$tmin$Ur 

7. The Drink Qaeetlon. Dr. Kati MrrcasLL. 

** Plenty of InterestInK niAtter for reflection. ''-Qrmpkit, 
%, Promotion of OenemI Happlneti. Prof. M. Macmillar. 

** A reAMoned accnnnt of the meet advanced and noet enlightened ntlHtarlan doe- 
trine In a clear and readable \imik.**'-SctU$man. 

9. B«^an4*t Ideal, *e. Edwaiid Oarpxmtbr. 

*' The literary power In unmiKtakahle, their freehneea.of ityle, their hnmonr, and 
their enthutla8aL'*~rT/{ Mtm Qatntt. 

10. toelallsm In Bn^and. Sdnet Wibb, LUB. 

*' The best general view of the eubjert from the modem SodallH ■Ide."— itftA«iwvii«» 
U. Prince BItmarek and Bute toclalltm. W. H. Dawson. 

** A ettccinct, well-difrented review of German social and economic legislation since 
1870. "—fialnniay Hnkw. 

IS. eodwln*s Political Justice (On Property). Edited by H. S. Salt. 

** Shows Godwin at lii« h**«t ; with an Intereetlng and Informing introdnction.**-- 
Waagem Herald. 

IS. The Story af the French Revelation. E. BsLroBT Baz. 

** A tnntworthy outline.**— &w<«maii. 

14. The Co-Operatlve Commonwealtli. LAunBNCB Gbonlund. 

'* An independent exposition of the Socialism of the .Mars school."— CbRtemporery 
Mevitte. 

15. Essays and Addresses. Bernard Bosanqubt, M.A. (Ozon.). 

*' Onght to be in the hands of every student of the Nineteenth Centnry spirit."-* 
Belk0. 
** Na one can complain of not being able to nndersund what Mr. Boeanqnel 

means.**— />A// Mall tfimde. 

IS. Charity Orfanlsatlan. C. S. lioca. Secretary to Oharity Organisation 

Society. 
•• A perfect little nLinuAl.**— .<4rA«N(riim. 
•• Deserves a wide circulation. *'-^of«ma». 

17. Tkorea«*8 AnU-Slavery and Reform Papers. Edited by H. S. Salt. 

** An Interesting collection of essaya"— Ii«niry ITorM. 
iS. Solf-Help a Hnndred Years Ado. G. J. Holtoakr. 

** Will bostndied with mnch benefit by all who are Interested In the amelioration 
ef the condition of the poor."— JVomtN^r Po$t 
IS. The Bew York State Reformatory at Blmlra. Albxandbr Wirtbil 

With Preface by Hatblock Blub. 
** A valnable eontribaUon to the llteratnre of penology. "—Jfee* and WkiU, 
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40. Cmimm Smm AbMi Wmmb. T. W. Htoomiov. 

" An adroirabl« eonectkm of impera, advoe»tliig in Um OMtl UbOTnl splrU tkt 
MUtBcipntion o( wonMn."— IfMMn'a UtruUU 

Sa. Tko UMftrnti iMraaMMl. W. U. Dawm>«. 

** A condse bat eomprehenaiv* w6lwmm.''^Mckti. 
tt. 0«r DttUny. Lavrbmcb Oiionlo«». 

'* A ▼4M7 Tfjcoroua little book* iltaHnff with the ta0tt«nct of SocUIImb on nMrnb 
nnd raliKkm. — AiWjf Chronitlt. 
«. Thn Worklng-ClaM Hovtmont !■ AbmtIm. 

Dr. Epwabo nnd B. Maiix Atbuii*. 
** Will irtvo a Kood ifien of the eondltfon of Um working cIamm In Anerkn, Md of 
t>»* fmriiNit oricnnlaatlona which tbey Imvo fonBwl.**~IIeoCa LtmtUr. 

'M. L«i«nr. Proi EviLB »■ Lavxlbti. 

** An eloqttont pie* on moml nnd ooonooiionl gronndfl for MraplkHy of Ufo."-- 

AetuUmf. 

tt. Tko LMid and tko LabMMn. Rot. 0. W. STtmit. M.A. 

** Thin ndmirtililo book thonld bo drenlntcd In overjr vllkigt In tho eountry.''^ 

Mnnthester Gunrdittn. 

M. Tho Bvolntlon of Property. Paul Lafaboub. 

" Will prove IntereatlnK and prodtahlo lo nU ntnUenU of oooMMile history."— 
Beottmnn, 

S7. Crime and its Cnueot. W. Douolai Mormm*. 

'* Can hardly fail to nuneet to all reader* Mveral new and pregnant rofloetlons oa 
the eabject."— if M(i'Jaco6ia. 

18. Princlplot of State Intorfereneo. D. O. RiTcmx, M.A. 

*' An intereeting contribution to the eontrovmray on the fonctione of the Stato."— 
€lla$go» IttmU. 

10. Otrman toclallsm and P. Lattallo. W. H. Dawioii. 

" As a biofrraphical history of German Hoclallttie tnovenMntN during this century 
It Biny be accepted an complete."— AriliM Wmkl^f, 

mk The Parso and tko CormUmm. H. M. Thompson, B.A. (Cantah.). 

" Shows common sense and fairness In hie argunenta.**— SraCaMum. 
<L Orldin of Property la Land. Fuktrl db Coulamobb. Edited, with an 
Introductory Chapter on the English Manor, by Prof. W. J. Akblbt, BL A. 
'* His views are clearly stated, and are worth reading. "-•aslantey Meiriew. 
12. Tho Entflith Repnklie. W. J. Lintom. Edited by Kimbtoii Pabkbb. 

** Chamcterised by that vigorous Intellectuality whteh has marked his long life of 
Uterary and artistic actlvityT'-tffM^ow fftrtUd. 
38. The Co-Operative Movement. Bbatmcb Pottbb. 

** without douot the ablest and must philosophical analysis of the Co-Operativo 
Movement which lias yet been produced, '—speaker. 

9L Mel^hbonrhood Oalldi. Dr. Stamtom Con. 

** A moat NUgKustive little book to anyone Interested In the social question. *•» 
Fmll Mall OaxUU. 
15. Hodeni HamaaUtB. J. M. Robbrtboii. 

** Mr. Robertson's style in excellent— nay, even brilliant— and hie purely Ukeiary 
criticisms bear the mane of much acumen.^— TtsMi. 
M. OatlookB from the How ttandpotat. E. Belfobt Baz. 

** Mr. Bax is a very acuU and accomplish««l student of history and oeonomica* 
—Jkdlit Chronicle. 

17. DittrlkutlBd Co-Oporatlve toeletlei. Dr. Luiot Pizsamiolio. Edited by 

F. J. Smbll. 
" Dr. Pizxamiello has gfitli(>red toeether snd crouped a wide array of faeto aad 
statistics, and tl^ey speak for themselves."— ^/xnMr. 

18. ColloetlTism and Socialism. By A. Vkcqxm. Edited by W. Hbatobb. 

** An admirable criticism by a well-known Pnmch pollticlaa of tho Now 
of Marx and Las^alle ** ^DmUit Ckr<mict4. 
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n. Tb« London Programme. Sidney Wbbb, LL.B. 

" Briiiiriil of excellent i*\e»»."—AntiJatiMn. 
10. Tho Modorn State. Pattl Lbrot BsAULnu. 

" A most Inlerostinor b(M>k : well worth a fAnce in the library of every ■oclal' 
Inqnlrer."— *V. B. Kamomist. 
4L The Condition of Labour. Henrt Georok. 

** Written with striking ability, and sure to attract attention."— jyr«i0ca«tfe Chnmidn. 
42. Tbo RoYoIntlonary Spirit preceding the French Revelation. 

Felix Rocqiiain. With a Preface by Professor Huxlbt. 
"The student of the French Revolution will find in it an excellent introduction to^ 
the study of that catastrophe. "—Swtwiuiii. 
48. The Student's Marx. Edward ATSLnto, D.Sc 

*' One of the most practically useful of any In the SeriM.*— O^oj^ow Htrald, 
44. k Short Hittory of Parilamtnt. B. C. Skottowb. M.A. (Oxen.). 

** Deals very carefully and completely with this side of constitutional history.'*^ 
Spectator. 

46. Poverty : Its Oenesle and Bxe<«ai. J. O. Godasd. 

*' He states the problems witn great force and cleamefts."— if. B. BeoHomi$t. 
4tt. The Trade Policy of Imperial Federation. Maurice H. Uebvbt. 

'* An Interesting contribution to the discussion.**— FttMuAert' Circular. 

47. The Dawn of Radicalism. J. Bowles Dalt, LL.D. 

'* Fonnfl an admirable picture of an epoch more pregnant, perhaps, with poUtical- 
Instnu'tion than an/ other In the world's history.' —Ikiify TeUarapk. 

48. The Destitute Alien In Great Britain. Arnold Write ; Momtaoub Cracxam- 

TiioRPE. Q.C. ; W. A. M'Artbur. M.P.; W. H. Wilkins, &o. 
** Much ▼aluable information concerning a burning (luestlon of the day."— TiiiMiS. 

49. niegltlmaey and the Inllaeiiea of Seaioni on Condaet. 

Albert LxrriNow> ll. M.D. 

** We have not often seen a work based on statistics which la more continuously 

Interpstlng." — Wfntminxtrr Brvine. 

60. Gommerclal Crises of the HlBeteenth Century. H. M. Htndman. 

" One of the best and most permanently nseful volumes of the Series.'*— liKrsry 

Opinion. 

6L The SUto and Pensions In Old Age. J. A. Spendbr and Arthur Aclamd, M.P. 

" A careful and cautious examination oi the question."— TH'mrs. 
89. The Fallaey of Savlnd. John M. Bobrrtsov. 

** A plea for the reorganisation of our social and Industrial system.**— £>p«aA»r. 
68. The Irish Peasant. Anom. 

'* A real contribution to the Irish Problem by a dose, patient and dispassionate 
invest i^tor."—/>ai7.v Chnmide. 
64. The EffecU of Haehlnery on Wagea. Prof. J. 8. Nicrolbom, D.So. 

••Ably rea.<ione4l, clearly stated, impartially written.**- Wemry World. 
66. The Social HorJson. Anon. 

••A really admirable little book, bright, dear, and nnoonventional.'*- Ifoify 
Chrttnirle. 

66. Socialism, Utopian and Sclentllle. Frederick Enoxlb. 

••The b«Mly of the book is still fiesh and stHklng.**- Aitfy CknmieU, 

67. Land Rationalisation. A. B. Wallacb. 

•• The most instructive and convindng of the popofair works on the snbjeci.**— 
tfaiional Ri^formrr. 

68. The Ethle of Uenry and Interest. Bev. W. Blibbabd. 

••The work is marked by genuine abllity-'-ifera BrUiak Affriodtyu-aliat. 

69. The Emanelpation of Women. Adelb Orxpax. 

*• By far the most comprehensive, luminous, and penetrating work on this qaestioa 
ihat 1 have yet met with.**- ArCrod/Vvm Mr. GUDSTONB'S Pr^fnet. 
60. The Bl|ht Hovra* Qnettion. John BL Bobbbtmn 

" A very cogent and sustained argument on what is at present the unpopular 

SI Drunkenness. George B. Wilson, M.B. 

•• Well written, carefully reasoned, free from cant, and full of sound sense.-— 
gatUmal Obterver. 

68. The Rew Refomatlon. Bambdxn BALMroRTR. 

** A striking presentation of the nascent religion, how beet to realise the personal 
and social Ideal."— ITwfjaiiMfcr ifcview. «, « ^ 

eSL Tho Alrlenltaral Laboarer. T. B. Kebbbl. 

■•A short summary of his position, with appendices on wages, education, allot 
■sente, ete., etc** ^ ^ 

•1 HitflonDd LMialla m n Sodnl Ratomar. B. Bxrnbtxw. 

** A worthy addition to the ttoclal Bdence Series."— Jferf A ttrititk Bvnwmitt. 
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